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EUSTACE  FITZ-RICHARD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

At  was  on  the  second  day  following  that 
of  the  entertainment  to  Eustace's  new  ac- 
quaintance, that  master  Fitz-Richard  in- 
troduced the  name  of  sir  Alwyn,  and  par- 
ticularly mentioned  his  engagements  to 
the  Moors  of  Grenada,  which  he  said  was 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  from  the  diffi- 
culty sir  Alwyn  found  in  raising  the  re- 
quired sum  of  money,  and  which  would 
probably  oblige  him  in  honour  to  return 
to  Spain,  at  a  time  his  services  might  be 
so  valuable  to  his  royal  master. 

Fitz-Richard  went  on  to  intimate  that 
he  had,  through  Eustace,  communicated 
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with  sir  Alwyn  on  the  subject,  and  had 
offered  him  his  best  services  with  Kok- 
ben-Abraham,  the  wealthiest  Israelite  in 
Britain,  and  that  sir  Alwyn  was  to  call  on 
him  for  the  purpose  of  going  with  him  to 
the  house  of  the  Jew. 

Adeline  heard  this  intelligence  with  a 
trepidation  she  endeavoured  to  conceal ; 
and  when  FitzRichard  further  said  that, 
with  her  permission,  he  would  bring  sir 
Alwyn  to  the  saloon,  she  bowed  her  as- 
sent, v/ith  a  confusion  which  she  the  next 
moment  blushed  to  have  betrayed. 

At  the  expected  time  Alwyn  entered 
the  saloon.  He  approached  Adehne  with 
the  easy  gracefulness  of  one  who  has  a 
right  to  be  well  received,  but  combined 
with  that  respectfulness  of  look  and  ges- 
ture which  is  ever  due  to  woman.  Half- 
an-hour  was  passed  with  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, and  Adeline  regretted  when  master 
Fitz-Richard  entered,  attired  for  his  morn- 
ing walk,  and  intimated  his  readiness  to 
depart. 

..  Fitz- 
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Fitz-Richard  conducted  the  knight,  by 
various  intricate  lanes,  up  towards  that  wide 
space  or  street  which  ran  from  the  east,  until 
terminated  westward  by  the  large  enclo- 
sures of  St.  Paul's.  During  their  progress, 
and  while  he  followed  the  steps  of  the 
alderman,  sir  Alwyn  noted  that  even  the 
narrowest  and  most  obscure  avenues  had 
their  posts,  and  staples,  and  chains,  ready 
on  any  emergency. — "  You  are  well  forti- 
tified,  master  alderman,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  barricado  of  more  than  usual  strength. 

"  True,  sir  knight,"  replied  Fitz-Rich- 
ard, checking  his  pace,  and  walking  by  the 
side  of  Alwyn,  and  continuing  to  speak  in 
an  under  voice,  as  though  fearful  of  be- 
ing overheard  by  some  idle  bystander 
— "we  have  our  barricadoes  ready  for  any 
external  enemy,  but  we  have  none  against 
our  worst  enemies — ourselves." 

"  You  are  always  united,"  returned 
Alwyn,  in  the  same  tone ;  "  in  the  last 
reign,  as  well  as  beginning  of  the  present, 
you  were  of  the  same  party — the  barons 
against  the  king." 

B  2  "  Too 
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"  Too  true !"  said  Fitz-Richard,  with 
something  hke  a  sigh — "  and  much  we 
gained  by  it !  So  generous  too,  forsooth, 
that  not  content  with  making  Lewis,  the 
French  dauphin,  a  present  of  six  hundred 

knights — I  wish  they  had  been  sent  to 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  knight — but  we 
must  even  give  him  sixty  thousand  hau- 
bergeons,  of  as  good  steel  muscles  as  any 
in  Europe.  May  the  knaves  who  want  iron 
jerkins  when  opposed  to  prince  Edward, 
offer  up  their  prayers  for  their  fathers  !— 
Ah  !  is  he  here  ? — This  way  if  you  please, 
sir  Alwyn." 

The  alderman,  as  they  now  entered  the 
wide  street  called  Eastcheap,  would  have 
turned  away,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  had 
been  descried  by  a  tall  gaunt  man,  who, 
calling  him  by  his  name,  the  alderman, 
with  a  dissatisfied  countenance,  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  calm  air,  ap- 
proached  him. 

This  personage  was  Thomas  Fitz-Tho- 
mas,   the   turbulent   mayor   of   London, 

Having 
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Having  hurried  from  their  civic  chairs  all 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  Fitz-Thomas 
ruled  the  supreme  master  of  its  now  lawless 
hordes,  and  proud  of  the  im.mense  conse- 
quence London  was  to  either  party  in  a 
civil  war,  conceived  himself  as  its  head, 
second  to  none,  unless  it  were  Simon 
Montfort,  whom  the  barons  and  people 
at  large  considered  as  their  chief  But  al- 
though Fitz-Thomas  might, in  the  presence 
of  the  peers  of  England,  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  lord  Leicester,  within  the 
city  walls,  and  in  a  less  exalted  presence, 
he  felt  all  the  pride  of  a  despotic  monarch 
— puffed  up  with  vanity  by  the  shouts  of 
the  giddy  multitude — debased  beneath  hu- 
manity when  those  shouts  were  turned  to 
execrationsc 

Fitz-Thomas  affected  a  somewhat  mar- 
tial costume,  having  beneath  an  ample 
surcoat  of  fine  red  cloth,  a  richly-worked 
hauketon.  The  poulaines  of  his  shoes  were 
in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion,  as  though 
he  had  been  determined  to  prove  tliat  a 
B  3  citizen 
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citizen  had  as  good  a  right  to  walk  awk- 
wardly as  the  first  nobleman  in  the  land. 
In  his  right  hand  he  carried  his  staff  of 
office,  and,  attended  by  the  sheriffs,  and 
several  sergeants  and  inferior  officers  of 
the  city,  was  proceeding  on  one  of  those 
perambulations,  which  serve  so  well  to 
keep  not  only  the  rabble  in  awe,  but  also 
the  roguish  trafficker. 

"  Ha,  master  Fitz-E-ichard !  good  den 
to  you,  master  Fitz- Richard,"  repeated  the 
mayor,  his  quick  dark  eyes  wandering  from 
Fitz-Richard  to  sir  Alwyn,  who  stood  be- 
side him,  and  ever  as  he  spoke  he  darted  a 
scrutinizing  look  on  the  knight;  "it  is 
quite  a  restorative  to  see  you  abroad,  mas- 
ter Fitz-Richard ;  I  hope  indigestion  has 
not  had  the  same  effect  on  you  as  on  Ste- 
phen Buckerell." 

"  I  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  high 
feasting,"  said  Fitz-Richard,  with  his 
wonted  placidity. 

"  Your  own  fault — your  own  fault — 
heartily  welcome — always  heartily  wel- 
come 
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come  to  my  dinners,"  returned  the  mayor. 
"  A  glorious  day  !  was  it  not,  master  she- 
riff? The  first  men — yes,  all  the  first  men 
out  of  London  were  on  my  right  hand  and 
on  my  left  hand.  —  Master  sheriff,  why 
don't  you  make  your  officers  keep  back 
those  gaping  louts  ?  one  would  suppose 
they  wanted  to  swallow  the  dinner  by  de- 
scription.— Glorious  terms,  master  Fitz- 
Richard — glorious  terms  I  have  made  for 
the  city !" 

**  Are  we  to  be  paid  for  the  equipment 
of  the  six  hundred  knights,  and  the  sixty 
thousand  coats  of  mail,  the  city  furnished 
in  the  former  war?"  asked  Fitz-Richard, 
with  a  well-feigned  expression  of  simpli- 
city. 

"  Pshaw  !  nonsense  ! — What  have  I  to 
do  with  that  ?  I  was  not  in  office  then. — 
But,  master  Fitz-Richard,"  and  the  mayor 
looked  with  a  chafed  countenance  at  Al- 
wyn,  "  you  have  read  my  proclamation 
forbidding  any  foreigners  being  harboured 
within  the  city?" 

B  4  "A  copy 
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"  A  copy  was  sent  to  my  house,"  repli- 
ed the  alderman,  "  and  I  of  course  had  it 
posted  up  on  the  church  door." 

*'  And  of  course  you  attended  to  it  your- 
self," said  Fitz-Thomas. 

"  I  had  no  concern  with  it,"  replied  the 
alderman 

"  No  concern  with  my  proclamation  !" 
said  the  mayor,  his  eyes  sparkhng,  and  his 
visage,  which  neither  boar's  flesh  nor  ve- 
nison could  fatten,  becoming  still  paler; 
"  I  tell  you,  master,  that  you  have  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  shall  see  whether  you  don't 
acknowledge  it. — Pray,  sir,  was  there  not 
a  foreigner  singing  and  dancing  at  your 
house  the  night  before  last  ?" 

"  There  was." 

"  You  acknowledge  it  then  in  the  face 
of  me  and  my  proclamation,"  said  the 
mayor,  striking  his  staff  vehemently  on 
the  ground. 

"  I  do." 

"  Audacious  !"  and  for  a  moment  the 
chief  magistrate  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to 

deport 
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deport  himself  towards  the  contumacious 
Fitz-Richard ;  then,  as  though  collecting 
himself,  added — "  Who  is  that  foreigner  ?" 
and  his  eyes  rested  on  Alwyn,  v/hose  face, 
embrowned  by  Iberian  suns,  might  have 
deceived  the  citizen. 

"  Do  you  mean  he  ^vho  passed  the 
evening  you  mentioned  at  my  house  ?" 
inquired  Fitz-Richard. 

"  Ay." 

"  You  may  look  for  his  name,"  said 
Fitz-Richard,  "  in  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, of  which  yours  is  a  copy  ;  but  I 
would  first  recommend  you  to  have  your 
clerk  whipped  from  the  Tower  to  Paul's 
cross,  and  back  again,  for  his  bad  English, 
and  worse  French." 

"  These  are  not  times  for  fine  language," 
the  mayor  hastily  said ;  "  but  you  have 
told  me  to  look  in  my  proclamation  for 
this  foreigner's  name.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Lord  Emeric,  the  Provencal  Trouba- 

dour,"   replied    Fitz-Richard,    "   who   is 

therein  expressly  authorized  to  exercise 

B  5  and 
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and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  freeborn  native  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land." 

"  You  need  not  repeat  to  me  my  own 
proclamation,"  said  the  mayor,  with  ascer- 
bity. — "  But  this  is  not  lord  Emeric,"  and 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  seized  hold  of 
sir  Alwyn's  surcoat. 

Alwyn  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword.— 
The  mayor's  officers  threatened  with  their 
partisans.  —  Fitz-Kichard  laid  his  hand 
firmly  on  the  cross  of  the  young  knight's 
sword. 

"  Master  Thomas  Fitz-Thomas,  mayor 
of  London,"  said  Fitz-Richard,  with  that 
clear,  firm,  and  manly  voice,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  command  attention,  "  you 
have  laid  your  hand  on  an  English  knight, 
I  have  presumed  to  place  mine  on  the 
cross  of  his  sword— a  sword,  Fitz-Tho- 
mas, which  has  been  beheld  with  terror 
by  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  He  must  pass 
on  unquestioned." 

But  Fitz-Thomas  was  not  of  a  spirit  to 

allow 
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allow  the  victory  to  appear  wholly  on  the 
side  of  the  opposite  party.  It  is  true,  he 
withdrew  his  hand,  and  seeing  that  the 
crowd  of  spectators  had  greatly  augment- 
ed, spoke  angrily  to  his  attendants  for 
not  driving  them  away ;  which  being  in 
some  degree  accomplished,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  look  facetiously  at  Alwyn,  and  said 
— "  Are  your  estates  in  the  west,  sir 
knight  ?" 

"  No,  in  the  north,"  replied  Alwyn. 

"  Ha !  stout  men  and  true  in  the  north," 
rejoined  the  mayor ;  "  but  can  you  ma- 
nage them  as  I  do  my  rascals  ?" 

"  I  could  manage  with  a  hundred  of 
mine  to  beat  a  hundred  of  yours,"  replied 
Alwyn. 

"  What  are  the  rascals  hissing  at? 
Break  their  skulls,  you  calf-skins !"  cried 
the  exasperated  mayor,  and  with  his  own 
baton  acted  the  part  of  an  adguatant  (in  the 
olden  time)  on  a  too  easy  drum-major. 

When  order  was  in  some  degree  re- 
stored, or  rather  the  disorderly  scared 
B  6  away. 
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away,  Fitz-Thomas  resumed  some  show 
of  good  humour,  and  addressing  Alwyn, 
said — "  Were  you,  sir  knight,  at  our  fa- 
mous siege  of  Windsor  Castle,  last  week?" 

"  I  saw  the  city  troops  before  it,"  Al- 
wyn coolly  replied. 

"  Those  Frenchmen  made  a  vastly 
pretty  defence,  did  they  not  ?"  continued 
the  mayor,  ironically. 

'•  They  obeyed  their  general's  orders," 
replied  Alwyn,  "  and  acted  as  men  of 
honour;  whether  they  were  treated  in 
the  same  way,  perhaps  you,  sir,  may  give 
me  fuller  information,  as  there  is  probably 
further  intelhgence  from  Dover." 

"  A  vastly  good  story  !  By  saint  Tho- 
mas-a-Becket,  I  have  not  heard  a  better 
since  I  have  been  mayor  of  London  !  He 
v/as  a  knight  of  the  true  stamp  lord  Lei- 
cester gave  them  for  their  escort.  I  am 
told  the  armour,  jewels,  and  money,  he 
relieved  them  from  the  trouble  of  carry- 
ing over  the  Channel,  is  w^orth  full  five 
thousand  marks." 

"  And 
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"  And  what  has  been  done  with  this 
precious  villain  ?"  inquired  Alwyn. 

"  Done  with  him  !  I  suppose  he  has 
had  sense  enough  to  carry  his  spoil  to  a 
secure  place,"  replied  the  mayor ;  "  al- 
though some  say  he  is  in  treaty  with 
Kok-ben- Abraham  for  the  sale  of  it. — Ho, 
master  sheriff!  what  tumult  is  that  ?" 

"  Only  some  'prentice  boys  breaking 
into  master  Granger's  stores,"  replied  the 
sheriff. 

"  A  murrain  on  them !  Cannot  they 
wait  ?"  said  the  mayor,  chafing  with  rage. 
"  I  will  soon  teach  the  varlets  how  to  be- 
have themselves. — Good  den,  sir  knight ; 
glad  to  see  you  and  worthy  master  Fitz- 
Richard  at  dinner  on  Monday  ;"  and  away 
stalked  Thomas  Fitz- Thomas  and  his 
myrmidons,  to  chase  away  the  rioters, 
who  had  not  had  the  patience  to  wait  the 
worthy  mayor's  permission  to  plunder  the 
house  of  a  loyal  citizen. 

Fitz-Richard  seemed  cautious  of  making 
remarks  on  the  mayor,  and  Alwyn  there- 
fore 
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fore  forbore  to  do  so,  and  they  proceeded 
towards  the  residence  of  the  Jew  without 
further  conversation. 

"  We  are  at  the  den  of  Moloch,"  said 
Fitz-Richard,  as  entering  a  court,  their 
further  progress  was  barred  by  a  wall  of 
great  height,  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
was  a  deep  narrow  archway,  closed  by  a 
door  plated  with  iron,  the  sheets  of  which 
were  secured  by  innumerable  large  nails, 
whose  knobs  thickly  encrusted  the  entire 
surface.  Fitz-Richard  pulled  at  an  iron 
rod  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  single  toll 
of  a  bell  struck  sullenly  on  the  ear. 

A  space,  of  not  more  than  an  inch 
square,  in  the  iron  plate,  flew  back,  as  by 
the  touch  of  a  spring,  and  a  human  eye 
was  seen  in  the  shadowy  void. 

"  Is  Kok-ben-Abraham  at  home  ?"  said 
Fitz-Richard :  "  this  knight  and  I  want 
to  see  him — no  one  else  is  present." 

The  eye  turned  on  one,  then  on  the 
other,  and  then  was  hid  by  the  plate  being 
returned.      Bolts  and  bars,   and  jarring 

locks, 
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locks,  grated  harshly  on  the  ear.  At 
length  the  door  was  opened,  and  they  en- 
tered a  low  vaulted  passage,  where  they 
stood  until  the  porter  restored  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  massive  door.  He  was  of  low 
stature,  but  squarely  and  strongly  made, 
and  appeared  one  well  able  to  make  good 
the  defence  of  a  narrow  pass :  his  thick 
black  beard,  somewhat  grizzled  by  time, 
covered  from  the  cheek  bones  the  whole 
of  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  while  his 
bushy  brows  partly  overhung  eyes  spark- 
ling with  fire. 

He  ushered  them  in  silence  along,  and 
having  opened  with  a  m^assive  key  the 
lock  of  a  door  similarly  defended  to  the 
outer  one,  introduced  them  into  a  small 
flagged  hall,  along  one  side  of  which  ran 
an  oaken  bench.  He  motioned  to  them 
to  sit  down,  and  disappeared  through  a 
low  archway. 

"  To  be  obliged  thus  to  immure  him- 
self," observed  Alwyn,  "  argues  a  dreadful 
apprehension  of  violence." 

"Not 
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"  Not  greater  than  the  danger,"  said 
Fitz-Richard,  in  the  sanae  subdued  voice. 
"  What  with  the  rapacious  violence  of 
the  powerful,  and  the  fanatic  hatred  of 
the  populace,  the  wealth  of  the  Israelite  is 
a  never-dying  brand  of  consuming  fire; 
yet  so  wedded  is  the  miser  to  his  gold, 
that  he  would,  rather  than  part  from  it, 
give,  drop  by  drop,  his  heart's  blood." 

The  servant  returned,  and  they  follow- 
ed him  along  an  obscure  passage,  and  in 
a  few  moments  were  ushered  into  a  vault- 
ed room,  faintly  lit  by  one  narrow  win- 
dow near  the  roof  At  first  Alwyn 
scarcely  saw  the  aged  Kok-ben-Abraham ; 
but  when  he  had  become  a  little  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  gloomy  chamber,  he  observ- 
ed the  aged  Jew,  seated  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  immediately  beneath  the  window. 
The  light  fell  on  his  cap  of  purple  velvet 
(for  never  would  the  Jew  wear  the  hated 
yellow,  but  when  abroad  a  stern  necessity 
obliged  him),  and  streamed  on  the  sides  of 
his  straggling  locks  and  head  of  silver. 

The 
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The  strong  expression  of  his  prominent 
but  withered  features  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished,  from  his  back  being  to- 
wards the  light.  An  ample  cloak  of 
quilted  silk,  of  divers  colours,  and  bound 
round  the  waist  by  a  rich,  though  faded 
scarf,  gave  a  fulness  to  his  figure  which 
the  spareness  of  his  face  and  hands  con- 
tradicted. 

Fitz-Richard  saluted  the  aged  Jew 
with  more  courtesy  than  the  usage  of 
Christian  notions  demanded ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  Israelite  sounded  as  though 
he  spoke  to  a  friend. 

"  I  have  brought  the  gallant  knight  I 
spoke  to  thee  of,"  said  Fitz-Richard, 
"  and  trust  thou  wilt  deal  liberally  with 
him.  My  own  money  is  on  the  seas,  or 
advanced  to  Henry  Montfort,  for  the 
next  year's  wool,  or  I  would  not  let  him 
trouble  thee." 

"  Ah,  would  master  Fitz-Richard  let 
out  his  money  at  usury !"  said  the  Jew ; 
"  holy  father  Abraham !  he  would  have 

some 
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some  bowels  of  compassion  for  us,  when 
the  powerful  of  the  earth  revile  and  plun- 
der us,  and  the  beasts  who  slave  for  them 
shove  us  from  the  wall,  and  throw  dirt  at 
us,  I  had  this  morning,  at  the  eighth 
hour,  one  of  the  rudest  of  your  men  of 
war ;  six  of  his  people  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  diamond-hilted  swords  and  dag- 
gers, besides  chains  and  rings  of  gold, 
studded  with  rubies,  sapphires,  and  eme- 
ralds. Oh,  it  was  a  precious  cargo,  and 
he  would  not  depart  until  I  had  given 
him  for  it  my  last  ounce  of  gold." 

"  Pshaw!  thou  hast  gold  enough  to 
burthen  a  score  of  men,"  said  Fitz-Ri- 
chard ;  "  you  must  not  think  to  pass  this 
on  me." 

"  As  I  hope  to  sleep  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  unworthy  as  I  am,"  said  the  Is- 
raelite, "  I  have  his  steel  and  precious 
stones,  and  he  my  gold." 

"  Ay,  ay,  each  has  a  part,"  rejoined 
the  alderman  ;  "  but  who  was  this  rich 
knight?" 

Kok-ben- 
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Kok-ben- Abraham  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  scroll  before  him,  and  an- 
swered— "  His  name  is  Humphrey  de 
Bohun." 

"  The  plundering  villain!  reproach  to 
knighthood  and  to  the  name  of  English- 
man !"  burst  from  the  indignant  Alwyn. 

"  What  mean  you,  my  son  ?"  inquired 
the  Israelite  with  trepidation. 

"  The  malisen  of  all  honest  men  on 
him  !"  added  the  knight ;  "  the  arms  and 
jewels  on  which  thou  hast  given  or  lent 
thy  money  were  the  property  of  French 
knights,  robbed  by  this  villain  Bohun, 
under  whose  escort  they  were  placed  for 
safe  conduct  to  Dover :  an  act  like  this 
stamps  a  rebel's  cause :  never  would  a 
king's  knight  so  disgrace  himself  and  royal 
master." 

"  Kings  give  but  slerjder  wages,"  said 
the  Israelite  ;  "  two  shillings  per  diem  for 
a  knight,  and  twelvepence  each  for  his 
esquires !  that  will  not  pay  for  jewels  and 
rich  harness ;  a  strong  arm  must  win  some- 
thing, 
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thing,  or  his  hauketon  will  be  cased  in 
buckram  instead  of  silk  ;  and  as  to  this 
new-fangled  cointise,  with  which  you  gal- 
lants look  so  fine  at  a  tournament,  you 
may  deride  the  vanity  of,  but  never  hope 
to  wear  it." 

Alwyn  smiled  at  the  reasoning  of  the 
old  man,  whom  he  easily  perceived  derived 
a  malicious  pleasure  from  the  mutual  in- 
juries done  by  the  Christian  knights  on 
each  other,  although  he  would  have  deeply 
abhorred  any  violence  which  one  of  them 
might  have  offered  to  himself  or  his  na- 
tion. 

"  But,  friend  Abraham,"  said  Fitz-Ri- 
chard,  "  let  us  come  to  business ;  this 
noble  knight  wants  five  hundred  marks." 

"  Five  hundred  marks !  five  hundred 
marks !"  iterated  the  Jew ;  "  have  I  not 
said  that  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 
left  ?  that  surly  knight  left  not  a  drachm 
of  gold  or  silver  in  this  chest,"  and  he 
struck  with  a  cane  a  coffer  at  his  feet. 

"  Pshaw  !  my  friend  wants  to  borrow, 

you 
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you  to  lend,  on  good  security  and  ample 
interest — hearest  thou  ?" 

"  Good  security  !  ample  interest !  those 
are  well- sounding  words,"  said  Kok-ben- 
Abraham  ;  "  but  only  think  how  dread- 
fully I  am  inconvenienced  !  I  have  given 
that  knight  my  bond  not  to  sell  sword  or 
dagger,  chain  or  ring,  jewel  or  pearl,  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  all  which  time  my  money 
is  with  this  Amalekite." 

"  By  the  Holyrood,  thou  art  bewitched !" 
said  Fitz-Ri chard,  with  more  than  usual 
animation  :  "  will  you,  or  will  you  not 
lend  this  knight  five  hundred  marks  of 
gold  ?" 

Kok-ben- Abraham  addressed  himself  to 
Alwyn,  and  said — "  I  shall  have  great 
difficulty,  from  the  reason  I  have  candidly 
given  thee,  to  procure  so  large  a  sum  as 
five  hundred  marks  ;  although,  thanks  to 
the  God  of  Jacob  and  his  seed  for  ever ! 
I  have  some  little  credit  amongst  our  per- 
secuted people  in  this  troubled  land  :  but 
should  I  engage  myself,  and  it  is  really 

more 
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more  than  I  ought  to  do,  to  procure  this 
large  sum,  what  interest  wilt  thou  give  ?" 

"  You  should  name  your  terms,"  said 
Alwyn,  coolly. 

The  Israelite  spoke  aloud,  and  yet  as  to 
himself — "  It  is  a  vain  hope  to  expect  ever 
again  to  behold  the  treasures  I  have  im- 
prudently lent ;  and  yet  the  husbandman, 
when  he  soweth  the  ground  with  good 
corn,  looketh  forward  to  the  time  of  har- 
vest, and  yet  knoweth  that  there  are  ver- 
min in  the  earth,  on  its  surface,  and  flying 
in  the  air,  that  will  eat  up  the  seed  corn  ; 
that  there  are  blights  and  mildews,  and 
the  feet  of  armed  men  :  yet  still  he  trust- 
eth  in  the  God  who  ruleth  the  universe, 
that  the  seed  he  hath  sown  may  be  re- 
tdrned  an  hundred  fold;  and  if  not  a 
hundred,  eighty ;  and  if  not  eighty,  per- 
adventure  sixty :  and  should  the  mildew 
and  the  vermin  combine,  perhaps  only 
thirty:  the  wrath  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  violence  of  men,  may  blast  his  hopes, 
and  return  him  not  more  than  twenty 

fold: 
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fold :  yet  this  man,  amidst  all  his  visita- 
tions, is  happier  and  more  acceptable  to 
God,  than  he  who  consumeth  his  stores, 
without  making  them  reproductive :  verily 
my  gold  is  my  seed  corn  ;  but  I  seek  not, 
like  the  husbandman,  to  receive  in  one 
year  a  hundred  fold,  thirty  fold,  or  even 
two  fold.  No,  knight  of  the  cross,"  and 
he  addressed  Alwyn,  "  I  look  not  for 
great  gains — I  will  obtain  the  money  for 
thee,  and  look  for  no  greater  interest  than 
thirty  pounds  in  the  hundred." 

"  Thirty  per  cent. !"  said  sir  Alwyn  ; 
"  why,  man,  had  I  not  a  rood  of  land,  and 
-nothing  but  my  sword  to  offer  as  security, 
thirty  per  cent,  would  be  monstrous." 

"  Your  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  Simon 
Montfort,"  observed  Kok-ben- Abraham ; 
"  they  might  as  well  be  in  the  moon  :  but 
even  if  you  had  them,  there  are  such 
things  as  civil  wars — attainders  of  titles — 
confiscations  of  properties — with  such  risks 
thirty  per  cent,  is  as  nothing." 

"  Thirty   per   cent,   on   five   hundred 

marks 
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marks  nothing !"  said  Alwyn ;  "  why  it 
would  maintain  for  me  four  esquires,  and 
a  score  of  mounted  archers,  with  their  cap- 
tain to  boot — a  force  strong  enough  to 
drive  your  whole  tribe  from  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

^y  Father  Abraham !  how  the  gallant 
talks,  and  yet  laughs  at  me  ! — -Be  advised, 
my  son  ;  it  is  dangerous  for  light  hearts, 
like  thine,  to  borrow  money  ;  you  think 
not  of  the  day  of  reckoning,  and  yet  come 
it  will." 

"  Nevertheless  I  must  borrow,  or  go 
into  captivity  to  the  Saracens,"  Alwyn 
rejoined. 

"Oh,  Israel !  thou  knowest  what  it  was 
to  be  in  bondage  ;  dearly  did  thy  children 
pay  for  the  corn  which  was  given  thee, 
when  thou  wentest,  in  the  years  of  scar- 
city, up  into  the  land  of  Egypt.  But 
the  sword  cutteth  every  way  :  I  would 
warn  thee  to  shun  the  bondage  of  the 
Saracens,  as  Moses  called  on  the  people  of 
Israel  to  depart  from  the  task- masters  of 

Pharaoh  ; 
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Pharaoh  ;  and  yet  I  would  warn  thee  not 
to  take  gold,  which,  like  the  corn-garners 
of  Joseph,  betrayed  the  people  of  Israel 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians." 

"  I  am  thankful  for  your  advice,"  said 
Alwyn  ;  "  but  truly  I  came  hither  to  bor- 
row five  hundred  marks." 

"  Thus  it  ever  is,"  cried  Ben-Abraham ; 
"  give  me  your  gold  !  don't  talk  to  me! 
all  I  want  is  your  gold  !'  But  can  I,  wdth 
a  safe  conscience,  see  a  fine  young  man 
running  on  destruction,  without  warning 
him  of  his  danger  ?" 

"  You  might  lessen  that  by  lowering 
the  amount  of  interest,"  said  Alwyn, 
laughingly  ;  "  come,  we  will  split  the  dif- 
ference, and  make  a  bargain  of  it — I  will 
give  fifteen  per  cent." 

"  Father  Abraham !  w^as  ever  the  like 
heard  ?"  exclaimed  Ben-Abraham,  sinking 
back  in  his  chair,  and  holding  up  both  his 
wiry  hands,  "  fifteen  per  cent !  oh,  these 
Christians  have  no  bowels.  When  would 
one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  make  such  an 

VOL,  II.  c  unreasonable 
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unreasonable  proposal?  But  my  heart 
yearns  towards  this  youth. — I  will  let  thee 
have  the  money  for  twenty — for  twen — 
for  twenty-eight  per  cent." 

"  Not  one  cent,  more  than  fifteen,"  said 
Alwyn,  coolly. 

"  And  yet  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  so 
fine  a  youth  languish  amidst  the  sands  of 
Grenada,"  said  the  Israelite,  half  aloud. 

"  A  charming  climate,"  said  Alwyn  ; 
"  beautiful  gardens,  delicious  fruits." 

"  Four  times  twenty-five  is  one  hun- 
dred," Ben- Abraham  began  to  count; 
"  five  times  one  is  five  :  in  five  years,  five 
hundred  marks,  at  simple  interest,  will 
become  a  thousand. — You  shall  have  the 
money  at  twenty-five  per  cent." 

"  Hamet  is  a  generous  prince — fond  of 
chivalry  ;  he  would  never  let  me  languish 
as  a  menial :  fifteen  per  cent — not  a  doit 
more." 

"  Bones  of  my  fathers !  did  ever  any 
one  hear  the  like  of  this  hard^dealing 
Christian!    My  seed  will  be  sown  in  a 

barren 
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barren  soil. — You  shall  have  it  at  twenty 
per  cent." 

"  T  shall  become  as  expert  in  the  saddle 
as  an  Arab ;  none  will  throw  the  javelin 
with  a  truer  aim." 

"  At  eighteen  per  cent,  it  will  be  like 
sowing  corn  in  the  sand  on  the  seashore." 

"  The  Moorish  women  are  beautiful, 
and  love  the  sons  of  the  Isles ;  1  will  set 
out  for  Grenada  this  very  day  ;"  and  he 
rose  from  his  seat. 

"  Hold,  hold,  rash  boy !"  cried  Ben- 
Abraham  ;  **  thou  shalt  have  the  money  at 
fifteen  per  cent,  though  I  should  never 
sleep  again  for  making  such  an  unprofit- 
able bargain;"  and  he  dipped  a  pen  in 
the  inkhorn,  and  drew  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment before  him  ;  but  before  he  wrote  a 
word,  he  turned  to  Fitz-Richard,  and  said 
— "  This  oallant  thou  hast  brought  me  is 

O  CD 

the  hardest  I  ever  had  dealings  with — so 
young,  and  so  free  of  his  money  to  women 
and  Saracens,  and  so  close-handed  to  poor 
Kok-ben- Abraham.  Had  it  not  been  for 
c  2  thee, 
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thee,  Fitz-Ricbard,  the  best  of  the  Naza- 
reans,  I  would  have  shut  my  door  upon 
him." 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  civil  speech,"  said 
Fitz-E,ichard  ;  "  but  I  now  tell  thee,  friend 
Abraham,  that  I  have  been  hitherto  silent 
only  that  sir  Alwyn  might  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could  for  himself;  which  hav- 
ing done,  I  shall  now  take  up  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  to  make  short  work  of  it,  I  tell 
thee  thou  must  let  him  have  the  money 
at  ten  per  cent." 

"  Father  Abraham  !  to  hear  a  merchant, 
who  makes  two  hundred  per  cent,  on 
every  piece  of  gold  he  ventures,  talk  so 
wildly — ten  per  cent. !  why  it  would 
scarcely  pay  the  expence  of  parchment." 

"  I  tell  thee,  Kok-ben- Abraham,  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  best  secured  property  in  Eng- 
land, is  too  much." 

"  How  call  ye  it  well  secured  ?"  rejoined 
the  Jew  :  "  and  now  that  I  think  on  it, 
the  land  is  far  in  the  north.  I  well  recol- 
lect when   in  my   youth  I  kept,  during 

twice 
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twice  twelve  months,  the  books  of  my 
kinsman,  Isaac  of  York,  that  w^ehad  always 
terrible  fears  for  money  lent  to  the  barons 
north  of  Tyne.  When  they  borrowed, 
they  were  English  ;  but  when  the  time  of 
payment  came,  they  were  Scotch.  Oh,  it 
was  in  vain  to  think  of  a  sheriff's  writ ! 
— It  is  a  desperate  case !  never  shall  I  see 
my  gold  again  !  and  to  talk  of  ten  per 
cent,  being  too  much,  where  writs  are  of 
no  use !  and  to  hear  a  merchant  cavil  at 
fifteen  per  cent,  where  the  risks  are  so 
great!  and  that  merchant,  master  Wil- 
liam Fitz-Richard,  who,  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  my  correspondent  at  Alex- 
andria, made  on  his  last  venture  to  and 
from  India,  full  three  hundred  per  cent." 

"  But  I  have  wrecks  at  sea,  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  pirates  from  every  port,  to 
snatch  away  my  property." 

"  And  shall  I  not  have  a  powerless  law, 
or  Scots  to  snatch  away  the  land,  or  Eng- 
lish king  to  confiscate  it?  Oh,  I  have 
been  wrong  to  promise  my  gold  on  such 
c  3  security ! 
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security  !  By  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
I  swear  I  will  not  lower  the  interest  the 
fraction  of  a  farthing  !" 

"  I  am  content  to  take  it  at  fifteen 
per  cent.,"  said  Alwyn,  interposing ;  and 
then  addressing  Fitz-Richard,  added — 
"  It  was  my  own  proposal,  and  I  will  abide 
by  it." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Fitz-Bichard  ;  and  then 
to  Ben^  Abraham — "  When  will  you  deli- 
ver the  money  ?" 

"  Come  hither  to-morrow  at  this  hour, 
and  sign  the  bond,"  replied  the  Israelite. 
"  But  was  it  not  suggested  by  you,  that  I 
should  pay  the  money  in  Grenada  through 
the  hands  of  my  correspondent  Levi  ?" 

"That  is  as  sir  Alwyn  may  choose," 
said  Fitz-Richard  ;  and  then  acquainted 
Alwyn  that  he  had  proposed  to  save  him 
the  inconvenience  of  a  personal  journey 
into  Spain,  and  all  risk  of  losing  the 
money,  by  authorizing  Ben-Abraham  to 
settle  with  the  Saracens ;  giving  a  condi- 
tional   bond    until    regular  acquittances 

should 
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should  arrive  from    Grenada,    and  then 
complete  the  transaction. 

Alwyn  rested  his  forehead  on  his  hand, 
and  appeared  for  some  moments  lost  in 
thought;  and  the  merchant  and  Jew  looked 
silently  at  him,  wondering  if  he  were  cal- 
culating the  safety  of  their  plan,  but 
thought  not  of  the  dark-eyed  Castilian  for 
whom  he  had  ventured  so  much,  and  who 
was  now  sighing  in  a  convent  over  the  re- 
collection of  the  English  knight  v/ho  had 
rescued  her,  and  with  whom  she  would 
have  fled  from  her  ungrateful  kinsman,  had 
Alwyn  but  hinted  that  such  was  his  wish. 
At  length  he  roused  himself,  and  throwing 
back  the  coif  he  had  pressed  against  his 
forehead,  said — "  On  every  account  your 
plan  is  the  best." 

"  My  charges  for  this  negociation  with 
Grenada  shall  not  be  great,"  said  Ben- 
Abraham;  "  yet  Levi  is  a  hard  man,  and 
the  exchanges  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
land  of  gold  and  silver — I  think,  however, 
fifty  marks  will  cover  all." 

c  4  "  Fifty 
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"Fifty  devils!"  exclaimed Fitz-Ricliard, 
in  a  tone  he  was  seldom  known  to  give 
utterance  to;  "ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
sum  for  allowing  you  to  pay  him  with  a 
slip  of  parchment — all  the  coin  you  will 
employ  with  Levi,  instead  of  weighing 
the  money  out  in  hard  gold  !— By  the  mass, 
not  a  sterling  !" 

"  Father  Abraham  !  did  ever  man  hear 
of  such  a  proposition  !  Transact  such  an 
affair  without  charges  of  commission,  let- 
ters, messengers,  exchanges!  it  would  drive 
one  mad  to  hear  a  staid,  experienced  mer- 
chant talk  so  void  of  all  just  reason." 

"  Whether  it  drive  you  mad  or  not," 
said  Fitz-Richard,  firmly,  "  you  must 
either  do  it  without  charging  one  fraction, 
or  pay  the  gold,  after  being  weighed  to 
the  turn  of  a  feather,  down  on  the  nail." 

Kok-ben- Abraham,  after  some  struggles, 
finding  it  in  vain  to  extort  even  five  marks, 
gave  up  the  point,  but  bitterly  complain- 
ing that  he  had  lent  his  money  on  this 
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occasion  full  five  per  cent,  lower  than  he 
had  ever  before  done. 

When  they  departed,  the  good  citizen 
pressed  Alvvyn  so  earnestly  to  accompany 
him  to  his  house  to  dinner,  that  the  knight 
consented,  and  without  again  meeting  the 
troublesome  mayor,  reached  it  in  safety. 

Alwyn  entertained  Adeline  and  the  la- 
dies of  the  house  with  a  ludicrous  account 
of  their  rencounter  with  the  mayor,  and 
his  own  subsequent  negociation  with  the 
Jew ;  and  as  the  latter  led  to  the  mention 
of  his  having  given  up  all  intention  of  re- 
turning into  Spain,  Adeline's  breast  glow- 
ed with  satisfaction,  which  she  accounted  to 
herself  as  owing  to  her  isolated  state,  whicii 
made  her  unwilling  to  lose  a  kinsman 
whom  she  had  so  recently  recovered.  The 
dame  and  Margaret,  eager  for  information 
of  countries  then  but  little  known  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  what  was  known  tinc- 
tured with  the  highest  covering  of  fic- 
tion, asked  a  thousand  questions  regarding 
the  Spanish  nations  and  their  Saracenic 
c  5  foes. 
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foes.  On  these  topics  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  speak  than  Alvvyn.  With 
him,  the  field  of  battle  was  as  a  splendid 
tournament,  and  he  told  of  the  deeds  of 
opposing  knights  with  all  the  fire  of  a 
combatant,  tempered  with  the  judgment 
of  one  who  might  have  been  the  chosen 
umpire  of  the  scene.  With  him,  valour, 
gallantry,  and  courtesy,  were  the  chief 
charms,  whether  the  knight  who  displayed 
them  cerved  under  the  banner  of  the  cross 
or  the  crescent;  his  descriptions  and  anec- 
dotes therefore  were  as  frequently  in  ho^ 
nour  of  the  Saracen  as  the  Christian  knights; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  the  splendour  of 
cities,  of  camps,  and  of  warlike  habiliments, 
the  gorgcousness  of  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet far  eclipsed  the  sterner  character  of 
their  mountain  rivals.  Corduba  !  the  eter- 
nal theme  of  Moorish  regret- — Corduba  the 
beautiful!  the  great!  was  then  in  all  its 
glory.  Alwyn  had  seen  the  Alhambra— had 
stood  barefooted  in  the  Mosque  of  a  thou- 
sand marble  columns  !    Adeline,  Margaret, 

the 
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the  dame,  and  Eustace,  dwelt  on  the  pleas- 
ing tones  of  his  voice,  and  watched  the 
animated  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  flashings  of  his  eyes,  as  he  described 
all  that  was  splendid  in  art,  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  heroical  in  action,  until  their 
souls  became  animated  with  the  same 
flame,  and  they  felt  as  though  a  new  scene 
of  existence  had  been  opened  on  them. 

When  the  lateness  of  evening  warn- 
ed him  to  retire,  Alwyn  was  pressed  by 
both  the  master  and  dame  with  such  ear- 
nest cordiality  to  honour  their  house  with 
his  presence,  whenever  he  should  find  it 
agreeable,  that  he  promised  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  hospitality ;  and  as  he  ven- 
tured to  raise  Adeline's  hand  to  his  lips  at 
parting,  he  obtained  a  smile,  which  assured 
him  of  his  doing  so  being  agreeable  to  her. 

A  fortnight  passed  away,  during  which 
Alwyn  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house 
of  Fitz-Richard,  and  every  time  he  de- 
parted, his  return  was  most  anxiously 
desired  by  all  its  inmates.  Yet  there  was 
c  6  one 
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one  who  had  to  struggle  with  his  most 
powerful  feelings,  before  he  could  obtain 
the  mastery  sufficiently  over  them,  to  pre- 
vent envy  and  jealousy  inflaming  his 
breast : — this  was  Eustace ;  but  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  not  any 
thing  to  hope — then  why  should  he  be 
jealous  of  him  who  had?  Eustace  had 
the  pride  which,  when  accompanied  with 
certain  accidental  advantages,  leads  to  the 
noblest  actions ;  but,  without  them,  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  personal  wretched- 
ness. Eustace  welcomed  the  man  he 
dreaded  as  a  successful  rival,  and  emu- 
lated him  whom  he  could  not  but  admire 
— one  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  court, 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  young 
knights  of  England. 

While  Eustace  was  thus  severely  tried, 
Adeline  was  pained  at  frequently  observ- 
ing an  air  of  abstraction  in  Margaret,  and 
a  general  want  of  that  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which   had,    on   their  first  acquaintanoe, 

distin- 
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distinguished  her ;  nor  was  she  altogether 
unconscious  of  what  occasioned  it.  For 
several  days  after  the  entertainment  given 
to  the  cavahers  whom  Eustace  had  be- 
come acquainted  with,  Margaret  had  fre- 
quently introduced  the  name  of  lord 
Emeric — had  spoken  of  his  singing — had 
wondered  when  he  would  call — had  won- 
dered he  did  not — had  wondered  where 
he  was — had  asked  Adeline  to  inquire  of 
sir  Alwyn,  and  had  been  refused — and 
had  at  length  disburthened  her  heart,  by 
telling  Adeline  who  it  was  she  beheld 
when  she  followed  lord  Emeric's  page  up 
to  the  saloon. — "  As  I  told  you  all,  I  was 
so  frightened — when  on  a  sudden,  just  as 
my  eye  caught  that  beautiful  star  in  the 
west,  a  blaze  of  light  struck  on  me,  and 
I  beheld — myself" 

"  Yourself,  Margaret !" 

"  Yes,  lady  Adeline,  as  certain  as  ever 
I  beheld  myself  in  that  mirror :  it  is  true 
I  looked  very  pale,  but  then  I  was  so 
frightened ;  but  there  I  was,  with  the  very 

flowers 
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flowers  you  had  put  into  my  hair,  and 
that  beautiful  gold  chain  and  cross  you 
had  thrown  round  my  neck — no  wonder 
I  screamed." 

"  It  must  have  been  in  a  mirror,"  said 
Adeline. 

"  The  Virgin  alone  can  tell/'  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Perhaps  the  page  might,"  rejoined 
Adeline,  smiling. 

**  Oh  yes,  he  must  have  known  all 
about  it,"  said  Margaret,  "  for  he  told  me 
his  lord  loved  me,  but  that  I  was  not  to 
tell  any  one,  and  added — '  Remember !'  in 
a  voice  I  could  have  sworn  was  lord  Eme- 
ric's." 

"  Poor  Margaret !"  aspirated  Adeline. — 
Margaret  held  down  her  head  and  sighed. 

Alwyn  was  an  almost  daily  visitor,  but 
lord  Emeric  came  not ;  yet  Margaret  never 
ceased  to  think  of  him — her  eyes  would 
swell  with  the  silent  tear,  and  her  bosom 
aspirate  the  secret  sigh ;  and  whenever 
she  could  escape  from  the  family  circle, 

she 
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she  would  retire  to  the  garden  tower,  and 
watch  every  boat  that  passed,  with  the 
hope — a  hope  which  every  day  grew  faint- 
er, but  not  the  less  precious — that  in  one 
of  them  she  should  again  behold  the  Trou- 
badour. 

In  the  mean  while,  preparations  were 
making  for  the  king's  holding  a  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  and  the  opposite 
parties  exerted  all  their  influence  on  their 
friends,  and  all  the  blandishments  of  pro- 
mises on  those  who  were  yet  open  to  cor- 
ruption, for  their  attendance  on  an  occa- 
sion where  the  power  of  the  Montfort 
faction  should  receive  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament, or  the  party  of  the  king  display 
sufficient  strength  to  tempt  him  into  an- 
other struggle  for  the  mastery. 

In  London,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  was 
the  most  influential  supporter  of  the  ba- 
rons* party.  Although  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Guy,  earl  of  Angulesme, 
brother  by  the  mother  to  king  Henry, 
the  youth  and  turbulent  character  of  Gil- 
bert, 
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bert,  who  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  made  him  an  easy  subject  for  the 
seductions  of  Leicester,  before  whose  re- 
presentations the  ties  of  family  aUiance, 
and  the  sense  of  obligation,    in   having 
been  put  in  full  possession  by  the  king  of 
all  his  honours  and  estates  while  yet  a 
minor,  were  forgotten.     The  noble  line- 
age and  extensive  power  over  a  numerous 
vassalage — the  youth,  and  even  rashness 
of  Gloucester,   contributed  to  make  him 
a  person  to  be  admired  by  the  multitude, 
who  are  ever  more  willing  to  pay  homage 
to  those  who  are  great  from  the  accident 
of  birth  than  from  their  personal  merit ; 
and  while  he  who  has  raised  himself  by  his 
abilities  must  beware  of  losing  all  his  well- 
earned  praise  by  one  false  step,    he  who 
has  been  born  to  high  station,  may,  in  the 
outset  of  his  career,  commit  a  hundred 
errors,   and  men  be  disposed  to  pardon 
them  all ;  but  at  the  outset  alone  is  this 
lenity  shewn ;    should   the   highly   born 
grow  old  in  folly,  he  will  in  vain  strive 

to 
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to  hide  himself  from  general  contempt 
beneath  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

Gloucester's  services  in  London  were 
not  confined  to  the  gaining  popularity  for 
his  party,  they  were  extended  to  the  in- 
creasing the  defences  of  the  city ;  the 
iron  posts  and  chains  were  completed  in 
the  streets,  barriers  were  erected  beyond 
some  of  the  gates,  and  various  other 
means  of  defence  attended  to,  which 
clearly  shewed  that  the  barons'  party 
considered  the  peace  would  not  be  of 
long  duration,  and  that  they  would  use 
every  precaution  to  maintain  the  strong- 
hold of  their  power. 

Although  the  barons'  party  were  thus 
actively  employed  in  London,  it  was  be- 
coming the  point  to  which  the  friends  of 
the  king  were  drawn  by  the  approaching 
parliament;  and  although  limited  by  a 
royal  ordinance  in  the  number  of  their 
followers,  the  arrival  of  so  many  barons 
gave  an  additional  bustle  to  the  crowded 

streets, 
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streets,  and  was  not  unfrequently  the 
cause  of  brawls  between  the  vassals  of 
barons  at  feud  with  each  other  in  the  coun- 
try. These  being  carried  on  in  dialects 
which  appeared  barbarous  to  the  youth  of 
the  city,  afforded  them  high  entertain- 
ment, never  thinking  that  their  own  might 
sound  equally  absurd  in  the  ears  of  the 
northern  and  western  visitors.  But  this 
difference  of  dialect,  of  manners,  and  of 
garb,  the  consequence  of  deriving  their 
descent  from  different  stocks,  served  to 
cherish  ancient  prejudices;  and  when  men 
were  thus  thrown  together  in  a  large  city, 
they  felt  as  foreigners,  and  each  tribe  only 
communed  in  amity  with  those  of  his  own 
country ;  so  that  instead  of  their  views  be- 
ing enlarged  by  travel,  their  old  preju- 
dices were  confirmed,  and  they  were  ready 
to  embark  in  a  new  war  with  the  rancour 
of  hostile  nations,  smarting  under  mutual 
insults,  instead  of  with  the  feelings  of  fel- 
low-countrymen. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


During  this  time,  Eustace  appeared  to 
shun  the  society  which  pained  while  it 
charmed  him,  and  to  seek  relief  from  per- 
sonal thoughts  in  a  zealous  participation 
in  the  military  preparations  of  the  citizens; 
but  when  he  heard  that  Adehne  had  pro- 
posed visiting  her  friends  at  the  palace  at 
Westminster,  and  that  combined  with 
this  was  an  aquatic  excursion  up  the  river, 
he  broke  through  the  rule  he  had  tacitly 
adopted,  and  appeared  on  the  morning  ap- 
pointed, ready  to  attend  them. 

The  day  was  propitious;  the  boat  was 
calculated  either  for  one  broad  sail,  or  for 
oars ;  but,  at  starting,  there  was  so  little 
wind,  that  the  latter  were  used.  Eustace 
guided  the  tiller,  and  whether  he  wished 
to  keep  w4iat  vvas  passing  in  his  breast 

from 
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from  observation,  or  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  his  disposition  was  called  into  full  play 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  he 
presented  the  appearance  of  the  most  care- 
less light heartedness.  This  was  a  great 
relief  to  Adeline,  who,  with  the  quick  ob- 
servation of  her  sex,  had  not  been  insen- 
sible to  the  struggle  Eustace  had  frequent- 
ly had,  to  suppress  the  display  of  his  feel- 
ings towards  her. 

While  Eustace  and  Adeline  were  thus, 
in  appearance,  disembarrassed,  the  dame 
was  gay,  and  Margaret  full  of  hopes  that 
her  long-disappointed  expectations  of  see- 
ing the  Troubadour  might  now  be  grati- 
fied. Fitz-Harding  was  also  of  the  party, 
and  contributed  his  unvarying  good-hu- 
mour to  the  general  stock  of  entertain- 
ment. The  river  was  gay  with  numerous 
boats,  and  the  shore  on  the  right  hand  was 
brilliant  with  its  palaces  and  gardens. 
From  a  court  of  the  Temple  strains  of 
martial  music  were  heard,  and  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  double  row  of  plane  trees,  se- 
veral 
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veral  knights  were  seen  slowly  walking  or 
reposing  listlessly  on  seats  of  green  turf, 
perhaps  conversing  on  deeds  of  prowess  in 
the  far  distant  east,  and  impatient  of  their 
present  inaction — or  subjects  less  glorious, 
yet  equally  fatal  to  others,  might  be  the 
theme  of  their  conversation. 

When  the  boat  had  passed  the  great 
Hall  of  Rufus,  it  was  steered  beneath  the 
vauntmure  of  the  palace,  and  at  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  into  an  outer  court  stop- 
ped. Fitz-Harding  offered  his  services  in 
conducting  Adeline  across  the  courts,  and 
Eustace,  with  some  confusion,  observed 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  the  occasion, 
or  he  would  have  been  happy  to  attend 
her,  but  could  not  think  of  doing  so  in  the 
garb  he  had  assumed.  Adeline  thanked 
them  both,  with  that  good-humoured  man- 
ner which  satisfied  them  their  attendance 
was  acceptable,  though  unnecessary,  and 
that  she  would  feel  quite  satisfied  with 
being  followed  by  a  servant,  while  they 
would   be   more   pleasantly   occupied   in 

taking 
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taking  a  short  sail  up  the  river  during 
the  hour  she  purposed  staying  at  the  pa- 
lace. 

Over  her  kerchief  a  wimple  of  fine 
white  silk  veiled  Adeline's  face,  and  a  long 
mantle  of  pale  blue  partially  concealed  her 
figure.  The  line  of  road  she  was  in,  al- 
though running  through  the  courts  of  the 
palace,  was  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  she 
had  just  entered  the  second  court,  when 
she  observed  a  party  of  cavaliers  approach- 
ing, on  their  way  to  the  water-side. 
Through  her  wimple,  which  she  held  to 
her  chin,  Adeline  recognised  more  than 
one  of  the  group,  but  concluding  they 
would  not  know  her,  walked  on,  without 
appearing  to  notice  them.  They  were 
talking  and  laughing  as  they  advanced, 
but  when  they  came  nearer  they  restrain- 
ed their  mirth,  and  made  way  for  her  to 
pass;  they  then  continued  to  look  after 
her,  and  one  exclaimed,  half  aloud — "  By 
Jupiter,  Isis  herself!" 
'  "  Then  since  the  goddess  is  on  land," 

said 
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said  another,  in  the  same  tone,  "  those 
may  go  sail  who  list — I  shall  remain  on 
shore." 

"  And  have  the  chase  to  thyself,"  said  a 
third — "  not  while  I  can  discover  a  fine 
form  under  a  silk  mantle,  and  a  pretty 
foot  peeping  from  beneath  a  flowing  tu- 
nic." 

"  But  what  a  peccadillo  we  shall  be  in," 
said  the  first  speaker,  the  whole  party 
turning  and  following,  '*  if  the  goddess 
unveils,  and  discovers  a  face  to  which  we 
have  paid  homage  with  reverent  eyes  and 
bended  knees !" 

"  Impossible,  in  this  instance,"  observed 
another;  "  for  I  would  swear  that  varlet 
to  be,  by  the  cut  of  his  doublet  and  form 
of  his  shoes,  a  very  honest  man  of  the  city." 

"  And  does  that  make  it  impossible  she 
can  be  entitled  to  any  of  our  vows  ?"  re- 
plied the  other.—"  What  say  you,  Emeric? 
has  la  belle  bourgeoise,  with  the  hazel  eyes, 
a  figure  of  such  grace  ?" 

"There 
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"  There  is  but  one  in  England  has,"  re-  \ 
plied  Emeric,  "  and  her  eyes  are  blue." 

"  By  Apollo,  then  this  must  be  Ama- 
rantha !"  cried  the  first  speaker ;  "  she  has        \ 
floated  down  the  Thames  on  a  couch  of        j 
water-lilies,  and  is  going,  at  the  feet  of  the        > 
queen,  to  demand  vengeance  on  her  Trou- 
badour, for  singing  in  praise  of  hazel  eyes; 
let  us  stop  her  passage,  and  gaze  on  those 
long-sung  charms."  1 

Adeline  quickened  her  pace,  and  her  I 
attendant  grasped  more  firmly  his  oaken  i 
stick,  and  threw  an  angry  glance  on  her 
pursuers ;  but  Emeric  checked  them  by  '] 
saying — "  Whether  it  be  Amarantha  or  i 
not,  let  us  recollect,  if  we  forget  our  polite-  j 
ness  to  the  sex,  that  we  are  within  the  I 
precincts  of  the  palace,  and  that  any  rude-  ' 
ness  we  may  offer  will  be  resented  by  one,  \ 
whom  we  must  in  gallantry,  if  not  from 
loyalty,  respect."  \ 

"  Trust  Emeric  for  sa  ving  his  Ama-  ' 
rantha  from  profane  eyes,"  said  he  who  i 
made  the  proposal ;  ''  but  unless  he  declare 

that 
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that  it  is  Amarantha,  I  will  not  give  up 
the  pursuit,  should  it  lead  me  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Emeric,  putting  his 
arm  within  his ;  "  we  will  increase  the 
number  of  the  lady's  servants,  that  she 
may  not  be  in  want  of  defenders  from  the 
bold  and  impertinent." 

The  rest  of  the  party  resumed  their 
progress  to  the  water-side,  while  Emeric 
and  the  other  cavalier  followed  Adeline  to 
the  steps  leading  into  the  hall  of  the  pa- 
lace, which,  when  they  saw  her  ascend, 
they  paused,  and  Adeline,  when  she  turn- 
ed to  desire  the  servant  to  remain  in  the 
hall  until  her  return,  no  longer  saw  them. 

A  groom  of  the  palace  led  the  way  to 
the  apartment  of  the  queen's  ladies,  and  a 
page  in  attendance  in  an  anti-room  con- 
ducted her  to  the  chamber  in  which  se- 
veral of  them  were  assembled. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  my  Adeline!" 
exclaimed  Agnes,  embracing  her  with  ar- 
dour ;  "  and  yet  why  do  I  say  welcome 

VOL.  II.  D  to 
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to  the  ingrate  who  has  seduced  every  be- 
ing worth  looking  at  into  the  city  ? — Jane 
Basset,  help  me  to  tear  to  pieces  this  mo- 
nopolizing Circe." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Jane,  "  not  for  having 
won  their  hearts  since  she  has  left  their 
gallant  forms  unchanged." 

"  Ah !  would  you  be  content  with  the 
body  without  the  soul  ?"  said  Agnes. 

"  No;  but  wandering  thoughts  may  at 
length  come  home,"  replied  Basset,  blush- 
ing. 

"  Heigh  ho  for  a  patient,  trusting, 
hoping  virgin  !"  drawled  Agnes.  "  You 
deserve  a  sorrowful  heart,  for  having  such 
a  tame  spirit.  I  would  kill  the  wretch 
with  a  look,  and  if  that  would  not  do, 
would  tear  his  eyes  out :  but  you  are,  in 
this,  blameless,  my  Adeline.  This  fool 
Basset  cannot  bring  herself  to  forget 
Harry  Montfort,  who  is  such  an  ideot  as 
to  imagine  his  good  papa  will  pave  the 
way  for  his  being  king  of  England,  and 
so  has  learned  to  scorn  this  drooping  lily. 

—But 
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— But  all  such  nonsense  away.  Let  us 
form  a  circle  round  our  Adeline,  and  hear 
all  about  these  city  balls,  and  plays,  and 
suppers. — Were  there  half  a  dozen  such 
beautiful  faces  at  this  master  Fitz-Rich- 
ard's  as  are  now  close  together  watching 
your  blue  eyes  and  rosy  lips  ?" 

"  You  must  ask  the  men  that,"  said 
Adeline;  "  for  you  know  all  my  preju- 
dices are  on  your  side." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  dear  good  creature.  I 
find  you  are  still  human,  although  you 
have  been  nearly  a  whole  month  in  the 
city.  Now  begin."  And  Adeline  had  to 
describe  every  thing  that  had  occurred  on 
the  evening  Eustace  had  entertained  his 
camp  friends,  and  answer  a  hundred  ques- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cava- 
liers had  behaved  to  the  city  maidens, 
and  how  they,  in  return,  had  received  the 
attentions  that  had  been  paid  them.  To 
all  which  Adeline  endeavoured  to  reply, 
without  compromising  either  party,  so 
that  Agnes  exclaimed — "  Why  it  must 
D  2  have 
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have  been  the  most  mawkishly  proper 
party  that  ever  was :  had  lady  de  Vaux 
presided,  it  could  not  have  been  flatter  ! — 
But  come,  Adeline,  tell  us  what  is  your 
real  serious  opinion  of  this  captain  Eus- 
tace Fitz-Richard,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
such  marvellous  fine  accounts,  that  were  I 
certain  his  linen  is  actually  perfumed  with 
Persian  atar,  which  Emeric  swears  it  is, 
and  that  his  poulaines  are  actually  twelve 
inches  long,  I  do  really  think  I  could  con- 
sent to  look  at  him,  just  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  to  see  what  a  city  gallant  is 
really  like." 

"  What  nonsense  !  But  you  appeal  to 
me  for  news  from  the  city,  who  have  ac- 
tually never  put  my  foot  in  its  streets 
since  I  saw  you  at  St.  Paul's;  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  dinner,  and  that 
evening  party,  have  led  as  dull  a  life  as 
though  I  had  been  all  the  time  in  sanctu- 
ary at  the  bishop's  palace." 

"  With  the  small  relief,"  said  Agnes, 
"  of  having  this  lively  and  gallant  young 

citizen. 
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citizen,  who  made  all  our  knights  admire 
him  at  Windsor,  sit  opposite  you  at  table, 
at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  sir  Alwyn  de  Tau- 
held.  But  who  is  this  hazel-eyed  beauty, 
for  whom  Emeric  raved  for  eight-and-forty 
hours  ?" 

"  No  longer  ?"  inquired  Adeline* 

"  No,  I  don't  think  we  have^  heard  of 
her  these  ten  days,"  said  Agnes.  "  But, 
my  Adeline,  let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  of  that  Spanish  hero,  don  Alwyn  ?" 

Adeline  was  taken  by  surprise ;  she 
blushed,  and  her  eyes  fell. 

"  Caught !  caught !"  cried  Agnes,  start- 
ing up,  and  clapping  her  hands.  "  Ade- 
line has  at  length  beheld  her  Saxon 
knight." 

Adeline  smiled,  and  endeavoured  to 
laugh,  but  she  could  not  at  the  moment ; 
and  Agnes  rallied  her  without  mercy, 
when,  fortunately,  lady  de  Wilton  entered 
the  room  :  she  embraced  Adeline,  and 
offered  to  introduce  her  into  the  queen*s 
D  3  closet, 
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closet,  which  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Adeline  knelt  to  Elea- 
nor, who  kissed  her  forehead. 

The  queen  asked  after  her  welfare,  and 
whether  lord  Leicester  had  made  any  pro- 
posals relative  to  her  future  destination ; 
to  which  Adeline  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  I  regret,  dear  Adeline,"  said  the  queen, 
"  that  I  shall  leave  England  without  see- 
ing you  established ;  but  as  my  lord  the 
king  purposes  going  into  France  immedi- 
ately on  the  rising  of  parliament,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  that  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing from  a  country  which  I  cannot 
endure  to  remain  in,  while  my  husband 
and  sovereign  is  held  in  vassalage  by  his 
presumptuous  nobles.  Should,  therefore, 
before  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  restore  the 
royal  authority,  my  Adeline  be  disposed 
of  in  marriage  by  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
she  can  have  my  prayers  alone  for  her 
happiness;  but  should  it  be  otherwise, 
should  my  lord  be  restored  to  his  kingly 
power  sooner  than  I  at  present  anticipate, 

you 
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you  may  rely  on  receiving  that  protection 
from  me,  which  it  was  so  long  my  happi- 
ness to  afford." 

Adeline  wept  at  the  gracious  kindness 
of  the  queen,  and  at  that  deep  feeling  of 
insulted  royalty  which  had  made  her  de- 
termine  on  quitting,  for  a  time,  a  throne 
without  honour. 

These  tears  conveyed  to  Eleanor,  more 
than  words  could  have  done,  the  feelings 
of  Adeline,  and  she  again  embraced  her, 
and  said — "  Let  me  see  you,  my  child,  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  short  time  I 
shall  remain  in  England." 

Adeline  again  knelt,  and  withdrew. 

When  Adeline  reentered  the  apartment 
of  her  young  friends,  she  heard  half-a-dozen 
voices  speaking  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
Agnes  de  Clare,  almost  in  anger,  calling 
on  the  others,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  some 
jest  in  concert,  to  cease  their  persecution. 

"  But,  Agnes,  you  cannot  deny  he  has 
the  most  charming  voice  in  the  world," 
said  her  cousin,  Eveline  de  Quincey. 

D  4  "  She 
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"  She  has  sworn  it  a  thousand  times," 
echoed  the  others. 

"  And  that  he  sings,"  continued  Eve- 
line, "  like " 

"  The  crier  of  Tunbridge,"  interposed 
Agnes. 

"  And  that  his  sonnets,"  said  Jane  Bas- 
set, "  convey  as  pleasing  sensations  to  the 
heart  as — '—'' 

"-  The  Oxford  Provisions  do  to  the 
queen's,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Agnes  seems  too  many  for  you  all," 
observed  Adeline.  "  Who  are  you  speak- 
ing of?" 

"  If  she  is  so  strong,  either  be  quiet,  or 
help  us,"  said  the  young  De  Quincey. 

"  But  you  cannot  deny,  Agnes,"  said 
Alice  Mortimer,  "  that  he  dances  better 
than  any  man  in  England." 

*'  Not  half  so  well,  my  dear  Alice,  as 
the  Welch  goats  before  your  father's  trum- 
pets," replied  Agnes. 

"  Who  dresses  better  than  he  ?"  asked 
Eveline  de  Quincey. 

"  Robinett, 
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"  Robinett,  the  prince's  tailor,"  replied 
Agnes. 

"  True,  Robinett  makes  the  better 
dresses,"  rejoined  Eveline;  "  but  who 
knows  like  him  how  to  put  on  a  coin- 
tise  ?" 

"  A  silken  scarf  in  youth — sackcloth 
and  ashes  in  age,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Who  is  it  you  are  speaking  of?"  Ade- 
line again  asked,  endeavouring  to  be 
heard. 

"  You  will  not  deny  that  he  possesses 
the  most  finished  manners  ?"  said  Alice. 

"  Finished  like  fine  Mosaic,"  Agnes  re- 
plied ;  "  we  forget  to  admire  the  work, 
in  wondering  at  the  industrious  fools  who 
have  laboured  to  produce  it." 

"  Then  if  you  depreciate  his  manners, 
what  say  you  to  his  courage  ?" 

"  It  begins  and  ends  in  a  song,"  an- 
swered Agnes. 

"  Mercy  on  us !  is  rt  our  Troubadour 
you  are  railing  at  ?"  said  Adeline. 

"  Why,  did  you  not  know  it?"  said 
D  5  Agnes. 
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Agnes.  "  These  wretches  do  nothing 
but  iterate  some  ridiculous  thing  or  other 
I  said  of  him  when  he  amused  me;  but 
I  have  now  a  charming  monkey  sent 
by  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  hence- 
forward I  insist  on  all  who  love  me  prais- 
ing him,  and  dispraising  that  rhyming 
Troubadour." 

"  But  cannot  both  be  praised,  without 
disparagement  to  either  ?"  said  Adeline. 

"  I  insist,  Adeline,  as  you  value  my 
friendship,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  you  do  not 
join  his  party." 

"  What  has  he  done  to  reduce  him  thus 
low  in  your  esteem  ?"  asked  Adeline. 

"  Done  !  it  is  not  worth  repeating," 
said  Agnes  :  "  he  has  done  all  manner  of 
rude  things — he  has  stolen  moments  from 
that  odious  Amarantha,  to  write  a  verse 
in  praise  of  Eveline's  dark  eyes,  Morti- 
mer's flaxen  locks,  and  Jane  Basset's  pout- 
ing lips;  and  has  done  nothing  else  but 
abuse  my  monkey." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Adeline, 

"to 
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"to    discard    an   admirer   who  is   mean 
enough  to  be  jealous  of  a  monkey." 

"  Jealous !  do  you  think  it  proceeded 
from  jealousy  ?"  said  Agnes,  with  in- 
creased vivacity ;  "  if  I  thought  so,  I 
would  torture  the  wretch  out  of  his  ex- 
istence. Ha!  it  had  escaped  me — Ade- 
line, I  have  grand  intelligence  for  you :  it 
is  whispered  through  the  whole  court  that 
Montfort  has  promised  thy  fair  hand — to 
whom,  think  you  ?" 

Adeline  endeavoured  to  look  indiffer- 
ent, and  said — "  Pshaw,  Agnes,  lord  Lei- 
cester has  something  else  to  think  of" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  child,"  Agnes  re- 
joined; "  I  have  the  news  from  my  aunt 
of  Annandale,  and  as  the  suitor  is  a 
Scotsman,  you  may  be  certain  her  good 
spouse  knows  something  about  it." 

"  A  Scotsman !"  Adeline  faintly  aspi- 
rated. 

"  Ay,  my  pretty  Saxon ;  and  such  an 

one,"  continued  Agnes,  "  as  never  before 

crossed  the  border — they  say  he  is   the 

D  6  stoutest 
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stoutest  and  most  valiant  knight  in  Bri- 
tain. Let  me  recollect  the  name — oh,  it 
is  sir  Adam  de  Gordon." 

"  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  me,  or  I 
with  him  ?"  inquired  Adeline. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Agnes :  "  my 
good  aunt  has  been  hard  pressed  by  her 
doughty  spouse  to  make  up  a  match  be- 
tween your  poor  friend  and  one  of  his 
Scotch  cousins — for,  you  know,  these 
Bruces  are  Scotch  by  the  female  side,  and 
that  Annandale  estate  king  Alexander 
gave  them  makes  them  have  great  interest 
in  the  country  ;  and  he  has  looked  further 
than  me,  wanting  to  enrich,  with  some 
English  heiresses,  his  Northern  friends — 
you  among  the  rest ;  and  as  this  is  a  time 
of  compliment  betw^een  the  king's  and 
Montfort's  factions,  good  sir  Robert  asked 
of  Leicester  your  fair  hand  for  a  worthy 
cousin  of  his  own.  Montfort  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  professions  of  inclination  to 
oblige,  but  regretted  that  your  hand  had 

been 
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been  already  promised  to  sir  Adam  de 
Gordon." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  Adeline. 

"  Fact,  on  my  life !"  said  Agnes ;  "  and 
furthermore,  this  valiant  knight,  whom 
we  are  all  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to 
behold,  is  daily  expected.  It  is  said,  had 
peace  not  taken  place,  he  would  have  been 
attended  by  a  thousand  of  his  countrymen, 
to  join  the  barons'  party." 

"  I  wish  he  had,"  said  Adeline,  with 
forced  gaiety,  "  as  his  progress  would 
have  been  stopped  before  he  had  reached 
the  gates  of  York." 

"  No,  no,  child,  the  Cinque  Ports  were 
to  have  sent  ships  to  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
to  bring  them  to  the  Thames,"  rejoined 
Agnes ;  "  it  would  have  been  rather  too 
much  for  the  valiant  knight  to  have  come 
by  land." 

Adeline's  heart  sickened  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  Montfort  having  been  actually 
employed  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand, 
whil§  she  had  thought  him  wholly  occu- 
pied 
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pied  by  affairs  of  state;  but  it  now  ap- 
peared to  her  that  she,  and  others  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  were  indeed  consi- 
dered by  Leicester  as  rewards,  or  bribes, 
to  his  supporters,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  formed  a  part  in  the  general  scheme 
of  his  ambition.  But  to  appear  to  dwell 
on  the  subject  would  have  exposed  her  to 
the  raillery  of  her  friends;  she  therefore 
struggled  to  look  gay,  and  turn  the  con- 
versation, by  alluding  to  the  approaching 
meeting  of  parliament,  to  the  opening  of 
which  she  wished  to  obtain  admission  for 
the  dame  and  Margaret. 

Agnes  at  first  protested  against  being 
in  any  way  instrumental  to  introducing  a 
citizen's  wife  and  daughter ;  but  Adeline 
pressed  the  matter  so  earnestly,  that  she 
seemed  on  the  point  of  consenting,  but 
suddenly  flew  off,  saying — "  Cannot  you 
ask  my  brother  Thomas,  who  seems  as 
infatuated  about  every  thing  connected 
with  the  city  as  yourself?  Gilbert  and  he 
have  taken  leave  of  their  senses — ^nothing 

but 
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but  the  Londoners  is  heard  from  them ! 
Do  the  Welch  want  two  thousand  coats 
of  mail — the  Londoners  will  give  them  : 
do  the  Scotch  want  a  thousand  marks,  to 
pay  their  marching  expences — the  Lon- 
doners will  give  them  :  does  the  combined 
army  want  food — the  Londoners  will  give 
it:  in  short,  I  am  sick  to  death  of  the 
Londoners." 

"  You  have  given  strange  reasons,"  said 
Adeline,  smiling. 

"  Sufficient  ones,  I  think,"  replied 
Agnes ;  "  is  it  not  the  acme  of  presump- 
tion, in  a  set  of  people  whom  nobody  ever 
heard  of,  doing  that  which  neither  kings 
nor  nobles — nay,  not  even  the  church  it- 
self, can  do?  I  say  it  is  a  monstrous  abuse, 
and  disgusts  me  with  the  very  name  of  a 
Londoner." 

At  this  moment  a  door  opened,  and 
Thomas  de  Clare  entered.  After  paying 
his  respects  to  all,  he  said — "  What  were 
you  saying,  Agnes,  about  Londoners  as 
I  entered?" 

"  That 
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"  That  the  very  mention  of  them  dis- 
gusts me,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  I  may  take  my  departure,  with- 
out mentioning  the  purpose  for  which  I 
came,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  not  a  necessary  consequence," 
§aid  Agnes ;  "  tell  what  you  had  to  say, 
and  I  will  be  judge  whether  your  conclu- 
sion be  not  a  little  rash." 

«  Well  then,"  said  her  brother,  "  I  find 
I  shall  have  the  entire  afternoon  at  my 
own  disposal,  almost  a  miracle  in  these 
bustling  times ;  and  as  I  have  been  some 
time  pledged  to  give  you  the  advantage 
of  my  first  leisure  moments,  I  came  with 
the  view  of  offering  you,  and  such  of  your 
fair  friends  as  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
accept  my  protection,  a  sail  on  the  water 
after  dinner;  but,  unluckily,  I  designed 
it  to  be  down  the  river,  towards  that  Lon- 
don you  abhor,  and  to  behold  some  of  the 
sports  of  its  detested  citizens,  particularly 
a  match  at  quintain,  on  which  I  have 
staked  ten  pieces  of  gold." 

«Oh, 
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"  Oh,  how  delightful !"  exclaimed  Ag- 
nes.— "  Basset — Mortimer — Quincey — ail 
of  you,  like  good  angels,  throw  on  your 
hoods :  Pshaw !  there  is  that  plaguy  dinner 
first,  and  an  hour's  lecture  on  propriety 
of  behaviour  from  lady  de  Vaux ! — But, 
dear  Tom,  will  you,  like  a  good  soul,  be 
certain  to  come  for  us  ?" 

"  On  consideration,"  said  Thomas  de 
Clare,  "  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  right 
in  the  daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, whom  there  is  a  strong  intention 
of  marrying  to  a  cousin  of  the  king  of 
Scots,  being  present  at  a  game  of  quintain 
in  Maud's  field." 

"  I  will  make  my  monkey  ride  on  one 
of  your  poulaines  at  the  opening  of  par- 
liament," said  Agnes,  "  if  you  say  one 
word  about  propriety,  or  kingly  cousin- 
ship  ;  so  not  one  syllable  more.  Go,  de- 
vour your  own  dinner,  and  be  here  by 
two  o'clock,  at  the  latest."  He  kissed  her 
hand,  and  withdrew. 

Adeline  was  earnestly  entreated  to  re- 
main 
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main  to  dinner,  but  pleaded  her  situation 
with  the  Fitz-Richards,  who  were  now 
waiting  for  her  on  the  river;  she  how- 
ever compromised  with  Agnes  de  Clare, 
by  promising  to  mention  the  intention  of 
visiting  the  scene  of  civic  sports,  and 
should  it  not  interfere  with  the  dame's 
disposal  of  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  pro- 
pose their  also  going  to  Maud's  field. 

It  having  been  intimated  to  Adeline 
that  the  barge  was  in  waiting,  she  de- 
parted, and  without  again  seeing  lord 
Emeric  or  his  companion,  arrived  unin- 
terrupted at  the  river.  When  they  had 
pushed  from  the  shore,  Adeline  mention- 
ed the  intention  of  some  of  her  friends  to 
witnesss,  in  the  afternoon,  the  sports  of 
the  citizens  near  Maud's  hospital,  and  the 
conditional  promise  she  had  given.  The 
dame  entered  with  alacrity  into  the  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
go  thither  on  their  return. 

They  soon  left  the  towers  of  Westmin- 
ster  behind    them,    and    ascending    the 

smoothly- 
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smoothly-flowing  river,  lost  all  trace  of 
proximity  to  a  populous  city.  There  was 
a  balmy  freshness  in  the  air,  delightfully 
tempering  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  every 
object  was  in  accord  with  the  tranquil 
beauties  of  the  scene.  Distant  corn  fields 
contrasted  their  golden  honours  with  the 
various  greens  of  the  pastures  and  mea- 
dows of  the  second  grass  ;  but  chiefly  was 
the  landscape  adorned  by  masses  of  richly- 
foliaged  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  lesser 
group,  or  solitary  oak,  spreading  wide  its 
shadowy  branches,  while  beneath  them 
ruminated  the  drowsy  cattle.  From  the 
rushy  shores  of  the  river  Eustace  once 
started  a  crane,  who,  spreading  wide  his 
grey  wings,  stretched  his  course  over  the 
river.  Eustace's  crossbow  was  fixed  ;  the 
bolt  was  sped,  but  only  passed  through 
the  long  feathers  of  the  wing.  The  crane 
for  a  moment  reeled  in  his  course,  then 
darted  higher  into  the  heavens,  and  was 
lost  to  view. 

Tempted  by  the  sequestered  beauty  of 

a  grove 
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a  grove  on  the  right  bank,  they  landed, 
and  having  found  a  mossy  spot,  delight- 
fully shaded  from  the  almost  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun,  immediately  began  to  spread 
the  midday  repast.  The  huge  arms  of  an 
aged  oak  stretched  their  twisted  branches 
and  thick  foliage  over  their  heads,  while  a 
screen  of  osiers,  rustling  with  the  slightest 
breeze,  and  turning  their  silver  leaves  to 
the  zephyr,  partially  shut  out  the  river. 
It  was  one  of  those  close  but  sweet  scenes, 
which  possess  a  charm  sweeter  than  that 
of  the  most  magnificent  landscape ;  it  is 
like  a  happy,  domestic  circle,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  most  brilliant  assemblage 
of  a  city. 

Animated  yet  desultory  conversation 
made  the  moments  pass  rapidly  away ; 
but  Margaret  and  Adeline  were  soon 
tempted  to  wander  along  the  meadow, 
collecting  flowers  of  a  hundred  tints,  which 
grew  in  wild  profusion  around.  While 
thus  employed,  and  making  garlands  for 
their  hair,  distant  music  came  gently  on 

the 
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the  ear ;  they  paused  and  listened — it  was 
the  sound  of  horns,  and  apparently  com- 
ing up  the  river.  Adeline  and  Margaret 
made  their  way  through  some  strong 
plants,  and  drawing  aside  the  slender 
stems  of  the  osiers,  which  dipped  their 
pendulous  branches  in  the  water,  obtained 
a  view  of  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
river,  and  saw  at  a  distance  a  boat  from 
whence  the  music  came.  The  boat  had  a 
single  mast,  with  latine  sails,  and  a  long 
red  pendant  streaming  on  the  breeze.  As 
it  approached,  its  green  and  white  sides, 
and  lightly  elegant  form,  gave  it  an  air  of 
beauty,  which  was  increased  by  the  gay 
attire  of  those  who  sat  on  its  deck.  The 
French  horns,  flutes,  and  clarionets,  were 
now  more  distinctly  heard,  and  the  air 
they  breathed  displayed  the  taste  and  ex- 
ecution of  superior  talent. 

Secured  by  their  leafy  screen  from  ob- 
servation, Adeline  and  Margaret  watched 
the  approach  of  the  boat,  and  their  bosoms 
thrilled  with  delight  to  the  harmony  they 

heard. 
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heard.  As  it  passed,  they  noticed  that 
the  musicians  sat  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  that  a  group  of  eavahers  occu- 
pied the  stern,  who  appeared  very  indus- 
triously employed  at  a  table,  which,  as 
well  as  the  distance  would  permit  them 
to  ascertain,  was  covered  with  viands  and 
wines.  The  flutes,  and  latterly  the  horns, 
were  heard  long  after  the  boat  had  been 
hid  from  view ;  and  the  fair  friends  quit- 
ting their  station,  returned  with  their 
garlands  to  the  place  where  they  had 
dined,  and  where  they  found  Fitz-Hard- 
ing,  in  high  argument  with  Eustace,  on 
some  point  of  war — in  which  the  former 
was  insisting  on  the  use  of  certain  wea- 
pons, which  Eustace  maintained  to  be 
unbecoming  a  gallant  soldier  to  employ. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  dame,  "  finish 
your  wine  and  your  argument  together, 
or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  sports," 

They  now  prepared  to  reembark,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  barge  had  been 
pushed  from  the  shore,  and  they  began  to 

descend 
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descend  the  river.  They  were  approach- 
ing Westminster  Abbey,  when  Margaret 
softly  said  to  Adeline — "  That  beautiful 
boat  has  just  come  in  sight." 

Adeline  looked  round,  and  thought  she 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  form  of  sails 
in  a  vessel  that  was  steered  in  diagonal 
lines  from  shore  to  shore,  so  as  to  take  all 
possible  advantage  of  an  unfavourable, 
though  gentle  breeze.  It  gradually  gained 
upon  them,  but  with  that  air  of  coquetry 
a  vessel  under  such  circumstances  gene- 
rally assumes,  now  seeming  to  reach  a 
long-sought  point,  and  then  darting  off  in 
a  far-diverging  direction,  and  then  again 
approaching  it,  and  again  flying  off.  As 
it  thus  stemmed  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
Thames,  the  music  from  it  v/as  again 
heard  ;  it  almost  seemed  as  though  the 
vessel  were  guided  with  the  intention  of 
giving  them  the  highest  advantage  of  the 
harmony;  for  when  it  approached,  the 
lowest  and  most  tender  breathings  of  a 
flute  stole  on  the  soul,  while,  as  it  lessened 

in 
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in  its  diverging  course,  the  full  strains  of 
the  horns  and  other  instruments  swelled 
on  the  breeze.  Every  one  was  delighted^ 
and  yet  Eustace  directed  many  a  scruti- 
nizing look  towards  those  who  sat  in  the 
aft  part  of  the  vessel ;  and  at  length,  when 
it  was  within  the  fatal  range  of  a  cross- 
bow quarrel,  he  said — "  By  Heaven,  they 
are  masked !" 

The  dame  and  Margaret  screamed,  and 
Fitz-Harding  said—"  What  frightens  you, 
dame?  those  gallants  are  not  pirates; 
there  is  more  silk  than  steel  on  board." 

The  vessel  had  now  passed  to  the  sou- 
thern shore,  and  seemed  to  have  got  a- 
head  ;  and  when  it  again  tacked,  and  bore 
towards  them,  Fitz-Harding  cried  out  to 
Eustace — "  Avast  there !  mind  the  tiller, 
or  she  will  run  us  down  this  tack." 

Eustace  answered — "  These  maskers 
may  find  themselves  mistaken ;  we  draw 
more  water  than  that  flimsy  boat ;  and  I 
would  wager  my  head,  do  they  not  mind 
their  course,  I  will  dip  their  topsail!" 

"  Be 
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"  Be  not  rash,"  said  Fitz-Harding ;  "  re- 
collect we  have  a  freight  on  board  it 
would  be  madness  to  peril." 

**  True,"  said  Eustace  ;  "  but  these  vi- 
zored gentry  shall  see  we  are  not  scared 
by  their  swelling  canvass." 

The  vessel,  however,  as  it  now  steadily 
and  swiftly  bore  directly  down  upon  them, 
w^as  suddenly  a  little  altered  in  her  course, 
and  almost  brushed  the  stern  of  their 
barge  as  it  shot  past. 

"  Do  you  not  observe,  lady  Adeline," 
Margaret  softly  said,  "  that  cavalier  with 
the  violet-coloured  cloak  ?  he  holds  a  vizor 
to  his  face  with  his  right  hand :  don't  you 
know  that  ring  ?" 

"  What  eyes  you  have  !"  said  Adeline ; 
"  I  can  scarcely  see  it.  Oh  yes,  now  the 
sun  shines  on  it — it  is  a  jewel,  I  think  ; 
but  how  should  I  be  possibly  able  to  re- 
cognise it  ?" 

"  Ah,  lady  Adeline,  how  little  obser- 
vant you  are !"   said  Margaret,  and  she 

VOL.  II.  E  sighed; 
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sighed ;  "  it  is  a  beautiful  ruby  lord  Eme- 
ric  wears,  and  I  am  certain  it  is  he." 

"  Possibly  "  said  Adeline. 

When  the  vessel  again  passed  to  the 
southward,  it  was  ahead  of  them  ;  but  on 
its  return,  seemed  designedly  to  be  steered 
astern.  This  was  so  obvious,  that  Eustace 
said  he  would  accost  them  in  his  character 
of  a  boatman,  which  he  alleged  his  garb 
would  entitle  him  to  pass  for. — "  Hollo  ! 
what  ship  ?"  he  shouted,  as  they  came 
down  in  gallant  trim. — "  Have  you  a 
freight  of  players  on  board,  for  the  ab- 
bot's church  yonder  ?  they  need  not  put 
on  their  masks  so  soon,  unless  his  bailiff's 
catch  poles  are  on  the  look-out." 

"  You  are  partly  right,  green  jacket," 
said  one  of  the  vizors,  and  in  a  moment 
their  vessel  slackened  sail ;  "  we  are  re- 
hearsing our  parts,  as  I  suppose  that  bevy 
of  nuns  you  have  on  board  are  theirs.  If 
they  will  unhood,  we  will  unmask,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  make  up  a  vocal  as  well  as 
an  instrumental  concert." 

"  Avast 
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"  Avast  there!  you  and  they  will  not 
consort,  I  trow,"  said  Eustace,  imitating 
the  manners  and  dialect  of  a  Thames  wa- 
terman ;  "  but  if  you  will  give  us  a  jolly 
song  about  the  man  that  was  hanged  in 
chains  yonder,  or  of  Kate,  the  abbot's 
scullion,  who  drowned  herself  for  love  of 
one  Em  eric,  a  French  musician,  I  will 
give  you  threepence,  and  try  my  best 
among  the  rowers  to  make  it  a  shilling." 

A  smothered  laugh  was  heard  amongst 
the  cavaliers ;  but  whether  they  thought 
they  were  known  or  not,  they  would  not 
appear  to  be  sensible  that  it  was  so ;  and 
their  spokesman  replied — "  Thou  art  a 
generous  fellow,  and  shalt  have  a  song ; 
but  none  of  us  know  the  Vv^ords  of  the 
merry  ditties  you  speak  of;  but  there  is 
one  of  us  can  give  you  a  choice  one  about 
a  poor  young  waterman,  who  pined  to 
death  from  love  of  a  lady  of  high  de- 
gree." 

Eustace   bit   his   lip,   but   answered — 
E  2  "  That 
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"  That  must  be  a  very  funny  song ;  and 
if  you  will  take  in  your  gafF-sail,  and  lay 
your  helnf]  a-beam,  my  lads  shall  rest  on 
their  oars,  that  we  may  hear  it  the  better." 

His  directions  were  implicitly  obeyed, 
and  both  vessels  were  slowly  carried  with 
the  stream  at  little  more  than  two  oars 
lengths  distance  from  each  other ;  and  one 
of  the  cavaliers  sang,  but  was  shrouded 
by  the  others  from  view.  He  was  accom- 
panied, and  each  stanza  of  the  ballad  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  variation  in  the  air,  by 
the  flutes  and  clarionets.  As  the  instru- 
ments followed  the  last  stanza,  the  sails 
were  set,  and  the  vessel  darted  away  from 
the  barge. 

"  I  have  certainly  heard  that  voice  be- 
fore," said  the  dame. 

"  I  was  thinking  the  same,"  said  Fitz- 
Harding. 

Neither  Adeline  nor  Margaret  spoke, 
yet  they,  perhaps,  likewise  thought  so. 

Once  more  the  vessel  came  within  hail, 
and  Eustace  shouted — "  Meet  me  to-night 

at 
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at  the  Three  Black  Swans,  at  Paul's 
Wharf,  and  I  will  not  only  give  you  the 
shilling  I  promised,  but  a  can  of  choice 
Nantz." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  one  who  had  hi- 
therto been  spokesman ;  "  we  wall  be 
there  as  the  clock  tolls  ten,  and  may  you 
never  stride  an  Andalusian  horse  if  you 
fail  to  be  there." 

"  ]My  waterman's  jacket  is  no  better 
disguise  than  their  vizors,"  said  Eustace. 

The  vessel  now  gained  rapidly  ahead 
of  the  barge,  and  the  music  every  mo- 
ment became  fainter,  except  when  the  full 
swell  of  the  French  horns  was  borne  to 
the  ear ;  and  as  they  were  now  near  West- 
minster, the  number  of  pleasure  and  other 
boats  increased,  and  at  length  they  lost  all 
trace  of  the  latin e-rigged  vessel. 

When  they  had  passed  Westminster, 
the  river  became  every  moment  more  en- 
livened with  pleasure-boats,  and  Adeline 
looked  inquiringly  in  search  of  Thomas 
de  Clare's  party,  but  concluded,  that  as 
E  3  they 
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they  were  so  much  beyond  the  hour  men- 
tioned, they  would  already  have  proceed- 
ed to  the  scene  of  civic  sports.  Of  this 
place  Eustace  gave  by  no  means  a  favour- 
able account,  although  he  studiously  avoid- 
ed alarming  their  fears;  he  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  cautioned  them  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  attract  as  little  notice  as 
possible,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Tho- 
mas de  Clare  would  act  with  more  pru- 
dence than  his  brother's  groom  had  done 
towards  himself  at  Windsor,  lest  a  trivial 
insult  should  provoke  a  tumultuary  quar- 
rel. 

Adeline  would  have  recommended  their 
giving  up  all  thoughts  of  visiting  a  place 
likely  to  lead  to  a  disagreeable  occurrence, 
but  the  dame  seemed  so  fully  bent  on 
their  going  thither,  that  Adeline  forbore 
starting  any  further  objection. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


Maud's-field  had  been  rendered  me- 
morable early  in  this  reign  by  a  wrestling- 
match  between  the  Londoners  and  coun- 
try people,  in  which  the  latter  being  de- 
feated, one  of  their  party,  and  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  abbot  of  Westminster's 
bailiff,  took  so  much  umbrage,  that  he 
challenged  the  Londoners  to  try  their  for- 
tune again,  but  at  Westminster ;  which 
being  agreed  to,  he,  like  a  dastard,  or,  as 
some  said,  like  a  church  vassal,  set  on,  with 
a  number  of  Westminster  and  country 
people,  those  of  the  Londoners  who  had 
come  as  spectators,  until  blood  ensued. 
The  Londoners,  being  in  high  rage  at  this, 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  enlisted 
soldiers  by  beat  of  drum,  attacked  the 
houses  of  the  people  of  Westminster, 
E  4  burned 
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burned  some  to  the  ground,  and  broke 
into  the  abbot's,  who  had  scarcely  time  to 
get  out  at  a  back  door,  and  throw  him- 
self into  a  boat,  where  he  was  pelted  with 
stones  until  he  was  out  of  harm's  way. 
This  ended  in  the  hanging  of  a  popular 
and  wealthy  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine,  leader  of  the  Londoners,  and 
some  others.  But  although  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  under  the  vigorous  hand 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  aided  by  a  military 
force,  had  put  down  the  rioters,  the  feel- 
ing had  never  died,  but  had  gone  down  to 
the  next  generation  with  undiminished 
rancour. 

A  man  of  Westminster,  or  from  the  ad- 
jacent country,  seldom  presumed  to  shew 
himself  within  view  of  Maud's  Hospital, 
when  the  citizens  were  there  amusing  them- 
selves; and  the  appearance  of  any  young 
nobleman  was  equally  obnoxious^  as  they 
connected  it  with  the  drawing  and  hang- 
ing of  Constantine,  who  had  so  manfully 
defended  himself  and  fellow-citizens  in  the 

face 
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face  of  the  chief  justiciary  and  his  army  of 
guards.  They  thought  not,  nor  cared  to 
think,  of  the  fallaciousness  of  his  defence, 
which  was,  that  as  he  had  been  pardoned 
for  former  treasons,  he  was  exempted  from 
the  penalties  of  a  new  one. 

The  irritation  of  feeling  connected  with 
this  field  of  sports,  on  the  part  of  the  Lon- 
doners towards  those  of  Westminster  and 
the  court,  had  been  rekindled  ten  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  our  tale,  by  insults  offered 
by  some  of  the  king's  servants  to  the  ci- 
tizens, when  a  match  for  the  prize  of  a 
peacock  was  run  for  at  the  quintain.  Ex- 
asperated at  the  contumelious  expressions 
used,  the  Londoners  fell  on  the  king's  ser- 
vants, and  beat  them  severely;  this  the 
king  resented  by  fining  the  city  a  thou- 
sand marks.  From  these  circumstances 
Maud's-field  was  a  place  of  much  interest 
to  the  London  populace ;  and  as  from  the 
amicable  relations  which  now  subsisted 
between  the  greater  portion  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  city,  the  youths  of  noble  fa- 
E  5  milies. 
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milies,  and  young  gentlemen  in  their  suit, 
would  naturally  flock  to  a  place  of  gene- 
ral amusement ;  so  did  every  idle  appren- 
tice and  unwashed  artificer,  together 
with  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  seize 
every  opportunity  of  hastening  thither,  to 
witness  the  exercises  of  the  young  citizens 
of  higher  rank,  and  were  ever  ready  to 
create  a  tumult  that  might  lead  to  a  repe- 
tition of  those  violences  which  had,  on 
one  occasion,  cost  their  leader  his  life, 
and  on  another  the  city  a  thousand  marks 
of  gold. 

It  was  the  fifth  hour  from  mid-day 
when  our  party  entered  the  Fleet  water, 
and  amidst  the  bustle  of  that  port  of 
wine,  corn,  and  fuel,  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  their  passage  up  beyond  the 
bridge :  at  length  they  landed,  and  Fitz- 
Harding  and  Eustace  conducted  them  by 
the  least-frequented  paths  to  the  spacious 
field  of  civic  sports.  From  a  distance  they 
observed  a  vast  multitude,  but  when  they 
had  reached  a  small  eminence,  shaded  by 

a  clump 
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a  clump  of  trees,  the  scene  assumed  a 
more  distinct  character :  numerous  parties 
of  young  citizens,  from  the  age  of  thirteen 
to  seventeen,  and  some  yet  older,  were 
armed  with  lances,  swords,  and  shields,  the 
more  youthful  on  foot,  while  those  capable 
of  managing  their  steeds  were  on  horse- 
back :  the  whole  were  formed  into  various 
troops,  and  with  an  understood  regulation, 
exercised  in  their  respective  portions  of 
the  fields.  They  charged,  fled,  and  pur- 
sued, in  mimic  battles,  while  individuals 
singled  each  other  out,  and  displayed  their 
horsemanship,  and  skill  with  the  lance, 
and  gave  and  received  blows  from  their 
aslien  swords,  which  they  were  not  adroit 
enough  to  parry  or  receive  on  their  small 
round  shields. 

The  field  was  encompassed  with  spec- 
tators, the  senior  citizens  on  horseback, 
and  the  populace  shouting  whenever  a 
horse  broke  away,  or  a  smart  blow  seemed 
to  be  felt  by  one  of  the  combatants.  But 
the  Londoners  were  not  the  only  specta- 
E  6  tors  J 
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tors ;  a  great  many  persons  of  distinction 
were  looking  on,  and  several  youths  of 
knightly  and  lordly  birth  pranced  their 
steeds,  and  seemed  impatient  to  try  their 
skill.  At  length  their  wishes  were  gratified. 
An  arrangement  was  entered  into,  and 
twenty  young  citizens,  between  sixteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  drawn  up, 
and  as  many  youths  of  noble  birth,  re- 
ceiving similar  arms  from  their  attendants, 
were  quickly  formed  into  an  opposite 
line.  This  was  no  sooner  generally  ob- 
served, than  the  other  combatants  became 
spectators,  and  a  general  buz  ran  through 
the  multitude. 

The  place  where  Adeline  and  her  party 
stood  was  a  little  distant  from  the  field, 
and  beyond  the  pressing  throng  of  the 
spectators,  yet  sufficiently  near  to  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  the  whole  scene. 
Adeline  had  early  distinguished  Thomas 
de  Clare's  party,  seated  in  a  whirlicot,  and 
attended  by  a  number  of  cavaliers,  several 
of  whom  she  recognised. 

A  trumpet 
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A  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  comba- 
tants rushed  to  the  charge;  two  of  the  ci- 
tizens were  unhorsed,  but  three  of  their 
antaiTonists  were  rolled  on  the  ground. 
The  populace  shouted,  and  a  number  of 
persons  rushed  forward  to  rescue  their 
friends.  The  combatants,  who  had  now 
changed  their  ground,  drew  up  their 
steeds,  and  formed  again  into  opposite 
lines ;  they  now  threw  aside  their  lances, 
and  each  selecting  his  antagonist,  clapped 
spurs  to  his  steed,  and  joined  in  close  com- 
bat. It  was  now  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
more  strongly  developed  itself;  blows, fu- 
rious and  rapid,  w^ere  given  and  received, 
without  the  youthful  combatants  seeming 
for  a  moment  sensible  that  their  bodies 
were  undefended  with  armour — steed  was 
dashed  against  steed — some  fell,  and  others 
broke  loose,  and  were  again  brought  back 
by  their  indignant  riders.  The  interest 
became  intense ;  it  seemed  that  the  honour 
of  the  city  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
nobiUty  on  the  other,  was  at  stake :   the 

spectator- 
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spectator-nobles  and  the  senior  citizens  be- 
came one  compact  mass  of  horsemen — the 
populace  shouted  and  clamoured. 

"  By  St.  George,  the  lads  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  the  day !"  cried  Fitz-Har- 
ding. 

"  Heaven  forefend  !"  Eustace  aspirated. 

Adeline  looked  at  him ;  perhaps  there 
was  an  offended  expression  in  that  look. 

"  Do  not  think  that  an  ungenerous 
wish,  lady  AdeHne,"  he  said ;  "  but  should 
our  city  youths  be  beaten,  I  tremble  for 
the  safety,  not  only  of  their  gallant  anta* 
gonists,  but  that  of  their  friends,  and  for — 
your  own." 

"  Should  the  scoundrels  dare  to  offer 
violence,"  said  Fitz-Harding,  "  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  generous  spirits  in 
the  field  to  drive  them  all  into  the  water  of 
Springs." 

"I  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
amusement,"  said  Eustace,  "  were  the  la- 
dies in  a  place  of  safety." 

"    Bravo!"    exclaimed    Fitz-Harding; 

"  there 
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"  there  are  four  more  of  the  city  boys  un- 
horsed, and  as  many  more  wholly  unable 
to  manage  their  ill-broken  jades." 

At  this  period,  when  the  contest  ap- 
peared so  greatly  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
party,  cries  and  yells  of  disapprobation 
broke  from  the  populace,  and  they  began 
to  throw  sticks  at  those  who  they  thought 
were  gaining  the  victory  ;  but  when  ano- 
ther of  the  city  youth,  with  his  horse,  was 
rolled  on  the  field,  their  cries  became  more 
horrid,  and  breaking  in,  a  general  uproar 
seemed  inevitable. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  lead  you 
from  this  dangerous  tumult,"  said  Eustace, 
more  directly  addressing  Adeline. 

"  But  my  friends,  Agnes,  Jane — see, 
they  are  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fray !" 
said  Adeline. 

And  indeed,  as  their  whirlicot  had  been 
drawn  into  the  place  best  situated  for  be- 
holding the  combat,  it  was  now  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  savage  multitude,  but 
protected  immediately  from  it  by  a  closely- 
compacted 
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<;ompacted  body  of  cavaliers;  these  re- 
mained stationary ;  but  as  the  mob  pressed 
on  them,  vociferating  that  there  was  foul 
play,  they  were  stopped  from  a  direct  as- 
sault by  well-timed  cries  of — "  The  earl 
of  Gloucester!"— "lord  Thomas  de  Clare!" 
— "  the  earl  of  Hereford  !"— "  the  earl  of 
Derby!"  and  others  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  barons,  whose  friends  and  followers 
were  present.  In  the  meanwhile  several 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens contributed  to  allay  the  ferment,  by 
interposing  to  stop  the  combat,  while 
others  loudly  shouted — "  To  the  quin- 
tain !  to  the  quintain !" — "  a  wager  be- 
tween the  lord  constable  and  the  lord  Tho- 
mas de  Clare !" 

The  ever-giddy  multitude  caught  these 
cries,  and  the  field  reechoed  with — "  Fitz- 
Walter!  De  Clare!— The  quintain!  the 
quintain  I"  and  breaking  up,  they  hur- 
ried to  that  part  of  the  field  where  the 
quintain  was  erected.  As  the  tumult  lost 
its  late  ferocious  character,  Adeline,  greatly 

.  relieved 
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relieved  from  her  apprehensions,  observed 
the  whirlicot,  in  which  Agnes  and  her 
other  friends  were  seated,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

"  My  Adeline,"  cried  Agnes,  "  w^as 
there  ever  any  thing  half  so  delightful? 
Oh  that  those  portly-looking  old  men  had 
but  stayed  at  home,  we  should  have  had 
the  most  delightful  brawl  imaginable :  but 
see,  I  have  not  come  off  unscathed — here  is 
the  finest  ostrich  feather  in  England  bro- 
ken in  two  by  a  gently  flying  stick.  Come, 
child,  get  into  this  rumbling  machine, 
and  let  us  hasten  to  see  young  Fitz- Wal- 
ter, and  that  other  first  cousin  of  mine,  De 
Quincey's  brother,  soundly  beaten  by  the 
quintain  bag." 

Adeline  would  have  excused  herself  on 
account  of  her  party,  but  Agnes  declared 
that  there  was  room  for  both  the  dame  and 
Margaret,  as  Jane  Basset  and  herself 
would  take  the  driver's  seat,  and  allow 
the  horses  to  be  led.  This  proposition  was 
in  part  agreed  to,  Adeline's  party  promis- 
ing 
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ing  to  make  their  way  on  foot  to  the  place 
where  the  whirlicot  should  be  stationed, 
and  there  avail  themselves  of  it  for  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  sport  than,  from  the  flatness 
of  the  ground  and  assembled  multitude, 
they  could  otherwise  obtain.  The  whirli- 
cot how  drove  on,  and  the  pedestrians 
more  slowly  followed. 

Dame  Fitz-Richard  was  so  much  grati- 
fied with  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  a  carriage 
of  the  queen,  that  to  obtain  it  she  was 
wholly  insensible  to  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  in  which  they  were  now  involved ; 
but  Adeline  and  Margaret  became  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  rude  remarks  and  speeches 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Fitz-Hard- 
ing's  countenance  remained  immovable, 
but  Eustace's  every  instant  changed  ;  at 
one  moment  his  face  was  flushed,  and  he 
darted  a  look  of  fierce  wrath  on  the  base 
wretches,  who,  secure  in  their  numbers, 
dared  to  offer  an  insult  they  would  have 
singly  trembled  to  utter.  His  patience 
w^s  at  length  exhausted,  on  a  stout  young 

fellow 
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fellow  brandishing  a  club,  and  looking 
him  full  in  the  face,  uttering  an  expression, 
which,  however  unintelligible  to  the  ears 
it  was  meant  to  insult,  was  understood  by 
Eustace.  His  forbearance  in  a  moment 
vanished,  and  darting  forward,  he  wrench- 
ed the  club  from  the  miscreant's  hand,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  striking  him  down,  when 
his  arm  was  firmly  grasped,  and  the  per- 
haps fatal  blow  stopped  by  Fitz-Harding. 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  friend,"  said  the 
captain,  earnestly,  **  forbear  violence  ! — 
mind  them  not — think  where  you  are!" 

"  I  care  not  if  my  life  should  be  the  in- 
stant forfeit !"  said  Eustace,  with  an  impas- 
sioned look. 

"Your  mother — your  sister — the  lady 
Adeline,  and  in  a  mob  where  it  will  be 
only  known  that  one  of  themselves  has 
fallen  before  they  are  massacred."  Fitz- 
Harding  uttered  this  in  quick,  yet  deep 
tones,  to  the  ear  of  Eustace. 

Young  Fitz-Richard,  with  lips  pale 
with  the  rage  he  felt  the  necessity  of  not 

giving 
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giving  further  vent  to,  threw  down  the 
club,  and  turned  with  a  look  of  such  scorn 
from  the  object  that  had  inspired  it,  that 
not  only  he,  but  his  fellows,  cowered  be- 
neath it ;  and  Fitz-Harding,  forcing  a  pas- 
sage through  the  crowd,  hurried  the  terri- 
fied females  on,  and  without  further  inter- 
ruption of  any  consequence,  they  reached 
the  place  where  the  whirlicot  was  stationed. 
"  Mercy  on  us !"  said  Agnes,  "  what  has 
jfiightened  you,  my  Adeline  ?  I  have  been 
ready  to  expire  with  laughing  at  the  grum- 
bling varlets,  who  seem  to  think  our  car- 
riage wheels  will  do  their  precious  field 
irretrievable  mischief:  but  get  up,  child — ■ 
and,  madam,"  she  added,  rising  and  ad- 
dressing the  dame  and  Margaret  with  one 
of  her  most  winning  smiles  —  "  I  hope 
you  will  find  commodious  room.  But, 
Adeline,  all  these  girls  are  afraid  of  the 
driver's  seat,  the  horses  having  been  very 
restive,  no  doubt  from  the  sweet  throng 
they  have  been  encompassed  by  ;  will  you 
share  his  seat  with  me  ?"     Adeline  readily 

complied, 
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complied,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were 
all  seated,  with  a  full  view  of  the  place  of 
sport. 

In  the  centre  of  a  large  oblong  square, 
formed  by  the  spectators,  the  quintain  was 
erected.  This  was  a  perpendicular  post, 
about  six  feet  high,  nearly  at  the  top  of 
which  was  suspended  by  the  middle,  a  ho- 
rizontal board,  about  five  feet  in  length ; 
the  end  facing  the  lance  arm,  of  a  fan-like 
shape,  but  cut  down  at  its  broadest  part ; 
this  was  of  thin  wood.  The  other  end, 
beyond  the  perpendicular  post,  was  like  a 
stave,  and  at  its  extremity  was  depended, 
by  a  rope,  a  bag  of  sand.  The  competitor 
at  the  game  of  quintain  ran  his  horse  in 
full  career ;  for  should  he  pause  in  it  ever 
so  little,  the  horizontal  piece  swinging 
round,  the  bag  of  sand  would  give  him  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  neck  or  shoulders,  to 
the  great  entertainment  of  the  spectators, 
and  probable  loss  of  his  seat,  or  manage- 
ment of  his  horse.  Not  to  hit  the  broad 
end  with  the  lance,  was  considered  to  be- 
tray 
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tray  such  a  want  of  skill,  either  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  weapon  or  horse,  that, 
while  he  who  was  struck  by  the  sand-bag 
excited  mirth,  the  other  was  shouted  at 
with  scorn  and  derision.  He  who  split 
the  board  with  his  lance,  without  being 
struck  by  the  sand-bag,  won  the  prize,  and 
was  proclaimed  princepsjuventutis. 

"  I  do  not  see  De  Quincey  or  Fitz- 
Walter,"  said  Agnes  to  Adeline,  "  but 
there  are  some  fine-looking  lads,  and  not 
badly  mounted,  yonder.  From  their  lances, 
I  suppose  they  are  going  to  try  their  skill. 
But,  Adeline,  now  that  I  have  your  ear, 
is  that  young  man,  in  somewhat  of  a  boat- 
man's garb,  actually  this  Eustace  Fitz- 
Richard?" 

"  The  same,"  said  Adeline. 

"  Humph !  straight,  well-limbed,  a  good 
head,  and  not  a  bad  air,"  said  Agnes. — 
"  Dress  rather  outre,  but  not  foppish— could 
set  himself  off  better. — When  he  speaks, 
very  vulgar,  I  suppose,  Adeline  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Adeline. 

"  A  good 
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"  A  good  horseman,  and  always  well 
mounted,"  continued  Agnes ;  "  skilful 
with  his  lance  and  sword,  spirited,  proud, 
and  generous;  so  say  competent  judges. — 
Adeline,  you  may  introduce  that  young 
fellow  to  me." 

"  Ha !  present  to  you  a  captain  of  city 
horse  ?"  said  Adeline. 

"  Psha  !  if  you  are  afraid,  I  shall  intro- 
duce myself;"  and  leaning  forward  towards 
Eustace,  who  was  standing  with  Fitz- 
Harding,  and  speaking  to  lord  Emeric,  she 
said,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  lat- 
ter— "  Will  you  oblige  me,  sir,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  are  going  to  run  at 
the  quintain  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,  madam,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,"  replied  Eustace.  "  But 
those  who  are  going  to  try  their  fortune 
before  the  contest  between  the  young  lords 
De  Quincey  and  Fitz- Walter,  are  young 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  so  little  known, 
that  1  fear  they  would  have  the  sounds  of 
a  very  ordinary  muster-roll  on  the  ears  of 

a  lady 
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a  lady  familiarly  accustomed  to  the  first  in 
England." 

"  Then  I  shall  only  inquire  after  those," 
said  Agnes,  "  who,  from  their  gallantry, 
give  promise  of  future  fame." 

"  Lady  Agnes  de  Clare  being  tired  of 
that  which  is  already  attained,"  said  lord 
Emeric,  "  would  start  a  hero  from  new 
ground." 

"On  which  party  have  you  wagered, 
captain  Fitz-Richard  ?  said  Agnes,  with- 
out appearing  to  hear  lord  Emeric,  "  on 
Fitz- Walter  or  De  Quincey  ?  they  are 
both  cousins  of  mine,  so  you  may  take 
either  side  without  my  quarrelling  with 
you." 

"  I  have  staked  on  lord  De  Quincey," 
replied  Eustace,  "  a  Spanish  jennet  against 
thirty  pieces  of  lord  Emeric's  gold." 

"  It  is  unlucky  you  have  backed  De 
Quincey,"  said  Agnes,  "  as  I  have  taken 
the  same  party." 

"  Should  you,  madam,  desire  a  further 
risk,"  said  Eustace,  "  I  shall  be  happy  in 

venturing 
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venturing  a  peacock,  whose  plumage  is  of 
unsullied  whiteness,  on  my  lord  Fitz- 
Walter,  against  that  feather  our  rude 
rabble  broke." 

"  What !  take  both  sides  of  the  field  ?" 
said  Em  eric. 

"  It  is  a  wager,"  said  Agnes  to  Eustace, 
"  but  the  odds  are  very  unequal." 

"  Should  I  win,"  rephed  Eustace,  "  I 
shall  esteem  the  prize  of  that  feather  of 
unspeakable  value;  and  if  I  lose,  my  bird 
will  have  just  cause  of  pride,  when  dis- 
playing his  plumage  in  the  train  of  the 
lady  Agnes  de  Clare." 

"  Ha !  there  is  one  of  the  competitors 
starting,"  said  lord  Emeric. 

"  Jealous  !  jealous,  my  Adeline !  see 
how  Emeric  bites  his  lip,"  said  Agnes ; 
"  but  truly  there  is  something  in  this 
young  citizen  to  make  even  our  Trouba- 
dour jealous." 

A  shout  from  the  multitude  was  heard 
as  the  first  of  the  young  competitors  put 
spurs  to  his  horse.     He  galloped  freely, 

VOL.  II.  F  struck 
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struck  the  quintain,  and  passed  on,  before 
the  sand-bag  swun  ground.  Another  fol- 
lowed, who  also  struck  the  board,  but 
from  some  slight  mismanagement  of  the 
curb,  the  bridle  with  which  they  all  rode, 
his  horse  swerved,  and  although  he  stooped 
to  avoid  the  sand-bag,  it  struck  him  full 
on  the  neck,  and  losing  his  stirrups  and 
the  management  of  his  horse,  which  was 
scared  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  assail- 
ing him  on  all  sides,  was  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  trodden  on.  The  youth  who  next 
rode  at  the  quintain  seemed  afraid  of  a 
similar  fate,  for  his  lance  struck  not  the 
board ;  but  he  might  have  envied  the 
mirth  at  the  other's  expence,  when  com- 
pared to  the  hisses,  hootings,  and  terms  of 
reproach,  with  which  he  was  assailed.  He 
had  reined  in  his  steed  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  and  rode  slowly  back;  his  face 
flushed,    his  brow  heavy  with  vexation, 

and 
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and  his  eyes  lowering  on  those  who  re- 
viled him. 

"  Who  is  that  unlucky  wight  ?"  asked 
Agnes  of  Eustace ;  "  he  is  well  mounted, 
gaily  dressed,  and  looks  of  good  con- 
dition." 

"  He  is  a  younger  son  of  the  mayor,** 
said  Eustace,  "  but  the  scions  have  not 
the  spirit  of  the  parent  stock,  although 
they  possess  some  of  his  more  exception- 
able qualities." 

"  I  thought,  Fitz-Richard,"  said  Eme- 
ric,  "  you  were  only  to  report  on  those 
whose  gallantry  were  likely  to  enrol  them 
in  the  lists  of  fame." 

"  Some  men,  my  lord,"  replied  Eustace, 
"  make  themselves  as  distinguished  by 
their  failures  as  others  by  their  successes." 

Agnes  turned  her  head  to  Adeline,  and 
said — "  That  was  worse  than  a  blow  of 
the  sand-bag  to  our  Troubadour.  I  hope 
to  the  Virgin  I  shall  lose  my  feather,  for 
I  shall  die  if  this  young  citizen  don't 
wear  it." 

pa  The 
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The  fate  was  various  of  the  successive 
runners  at  the  quintain,  but  sufficiently- 
unsuccessful  to  keep  alive  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  majority  of  the  spectators, 
who  derived  infinitely  more  gratification 
from  a  sounding  blow  of  the  sand-bag,  the 
loss  of  stirrups  and  saddle,  and  the  run- 
ning away  of  the  horses,  as  well  as  in  hiss- 
ing and  hooting  at  one  who  had  failed  to 
touch  the  board,  than  in  the  superior  skill 
and  horsemanship  of  those  whose  lances 
fairly  struck  it,  yet  continued  their  course 
untouched.  As  yet  the  board  of  the 
quintain  had  not  been  split,  and  the  first 
set  of  competitors  having  finished,  the 
young  Fitz- Walter  and  De  Quincey  rode 
into  the  square. 

Robert  Fitz-Walter  was  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age.  His  high  hereditary 
office  of  constable  of  the  castle  of  London, 
as  Barnard's  Castle  was  in  those  days, 
strictly  speaking,  stiled,  although  then,  as 
afterwards,  it  more  commonly  bore  the 
name  of  its  founder,  to  which  possession 

was 
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was  also  annexed  that  of  standard-bearer 
of  the  city,  rendered  him  a  competitor  in 
the  sports  of  the  city  youth,  of  too  great 
note  not  to  be  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause. He  was  a  fine  spirited  youth, 
and  managed  a  beautiful  white  Arabian, 
with  the  ease  of  one  well  practised  in  the 
menage.  His  dress  was  of  white  silk, 
with  a  surcoat  of  pink  satin  ;  and  the 
housings  of  his  steed  w^ere  also  of  pink 
silk,  embroidered  with  his  armorial  bear- 
ings. He  acknowledged  the  plaudits 
with  which  he  was  received  by  a  salute 
w4th  his  lance,  and  cantering  up  to  the 
whirlicot,  repeated  it  to  the  ladies. 

The  young  De  Quincey  v/as  similarly 
attired,  with  the  difference  of  the  colour 
being  light  blue  instead  of  pink.  In  age 
he  was  the  same  as  Fitz- Walter,  and 
though  dissimilar,  was  equally  prepossess- 
ing in  appearance. 

"  I   have   made   large   wagers    against 

you,"    said  Agnes  to  Fitz- Walter,  "  and 

f3  if 
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if  you  split  the  boards  I  hope  that  bag  of 
sand  will  unhorse  you." 

"  Thanks,  my  gentle  coz,"  replied  the 
youth ;  "  but  I  recollect  my  nurse  used 
to  say,  that  the  ill  wishes  expressed  by 
rosy  lips  and  laughing  eyes  were  ever  to 
be  read  by  contraries." 

"  Out,  you  conceited  fop !"  retorted 
Agnes ;  **'  do  you  think  I  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  speaking  uncandidly  to  a  boy  ?" 

"  My  nurse  said,  long  ago,  I  should 
one  day  be  a  man,"  replied  Robert ;  "  and 
wiser  folks  than  she  must  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion  regarding  your  brother 
Gilbert,  or  they  would  not  have  married 
him  at  ten  years  old." 

"  They  w^ere  as  great  fools  as  your 
nurse,"  rejoined  Agnes;  "in  making  a 
man  of  him  too  soon,  they  have  made  him 
an  ass  for  life," 

"  Your  brethren,  Robert,"  said  young 
De  Quincey,  "  are  becoming  impatient." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Fitz- 
Walter. 

"  Don't 
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"  Don't  you  hear  them  ?"  repUed  De 
Quincey,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  lance, 
indicated  the  lowest  of  the  populace  who 
were  clamouring  for  the  commencing  of 
their  trial  of  skill. 

The  blood  rushed  into  the  white  fore- 
head of  Fitz- Walter. — "  I  so  thoroughly 
despise  that  rabble  rout,"  he  said,  "  that 
were  it  not  to  punish  you  for  thus  ho- 
nouring me,  my  ever  dear  cousin  of 
Winchester,  I  would  put  spurs  to  my 
Arab,  and  gallop  over  them  to  my  castle- 
gate  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
win  Thomas  de  Clare's  gold,  and  offer  up 
my  prayers  that  you  be  not  hooted  from 
the  quintain ;"  and  having  so  said,  he 
waved  his  hand  to  the  ladies,  and,  accom- 
panied by  De  Quincey,  their  barbs  am- 
bled to  the  place  of  starting. 

The  interest  of  the  spectators  had  be- 
come greatly  excited  by  the  gallant  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  noblemen,  and  a 
general  buz  of  wagers  offered  and  taken 
ran  through  the  various  mass.  From  the 
F  4  appearance 
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appearance  of  Fitz- Walter  and  De  Quin- 
eey,  and  the  beautiful  animals  they  rode, 
it  would  have  perplexed  the  most  expe- 
rienced amateur  of  quintain  to  decide  on 
which  side  to  risk  his  money ;  it  therefore 
necessarily  followed,  that  the  bets  were 
more  dictated  by  other  feelings  than  those 
of  conviction ;  and  as  the  citizens,  very 
naturally,  were  in  favour  of  one  whom, 
whatever  he  might  think  of  his  barony  of 
Dunmow,  they  considered  to  be,  as  the 
lord  of  Barnard's  Castle,  a  brother  citizen, 
their  bets,  even  at  considerable  odds,  were 
in  favour  of  Robert  Fitz- Walter.  With 
the  less  numerous,  but  more  exalted  spec- 
tators, De  Quincey  had  a  rather  better 
chance  of  favour ;  but  even  against  a  son 
of  the  earl  of  Winchester,  a  scion  of  the 
great  earls  of  Gloucester  was  a  formidable 
rival,  and  as  such  young  Fitz- Walter  di- 
vided with  him  their  more  desired  favour. 
A  trumpet  sounded,  and  young  Fitz- 
Walter  rode  full  speed  at  the  quintain. 
His  lance  struck  the  board,  but  his  Arab 

flew 
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flew  like  lightning  on ;  the  youth  was 
passed,  and  the  sand-bag  swung  in  empty 
air.  Young  Robert  threw  the  rein  on  his 
courser's  neck,  and  in  a  prancing  canter 
repassed  the  whirlicot  to  his  place. 

"  Your  arm  wants  strength,  Robert," 
said  Agnes,  as  he  was  passing;  "you  may 
hit  the  quintain  a  hundred  times,  but  will 
never  split  it." 

He  coloured  more  highly,  but  made  no 
reply. 

De  Quincey  now  put  spurs  to  his  steed; 
his  brow  was  knit,  and  his  whole  energy 
seemed  collected.  The  board  of  the  quin- 
tain reverberated  with  a  jarring  sound  to 
the  thrust  of  his  lance,  and  like  Fitz- Walter, 
he  attained  two  steeds'  length  beyond  the 
quintain  before  the  bag  flew  impetuous 
round. 

"  It  is  shattered !  it  is  split !"  cried  a 
hundred  voices,  and  a  murmur  of  disap- 
probation ran  through  the  plebeian  mass. 
The  crowd  pressed  in ;  but  on  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  board  was  en- 
F  5  tire; 
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tire;  yet  every  one  declared,  that  one 
large  mark  of  a  blunt-headed  lance  must 
be  that  just  given  by  De  Quincey. 

When  the  course  was  again  cleared, 
Fitz- Walter  commenced  his  career;  he 
stood  firmly  in  his  stirrups,  grasped  his 
lance  with  a  determined  resolution,  and 
when  within  three  lengths  of  the  quintain, 
pressed  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  to  the  sides 
of  his  generous  Arab,  and  was  borne  fu- 
riously on.  It  was  but  a  moment,  but  it 
was  one  in  which  all  eyes,  hearts,  and 
minds,  were  concentrated.  His  lance 
drove  right  through  the  board,  and  was 
torn  free  at  the  broad  end,  while  Fitz- 
Walter,  with  undeviating  course,  gallop- 
ed untouched  to  the  further  end  of  the 
course. 

Shouts  of  exultation  broke  from  the 
multitude,  and  —  "A  Fitz- Walter  !  a 
Fitz- Walter !"- — "  Our  standard-bearer  for 
ever !"  was  echoed  by  a  thousand  voices. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  said  Eustace. 

"  That  you  have  lost  a  beautiful  Spa- 
nish 
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nish  courser,  and  won  a  broken  ostrich 
feather?"  said  Agnes  de  Clare,  disen- 
gaging the  feather  from  her  head,  and 
presenting  it  to  him. 

Eustace  took  it,  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
and  said — "  Have  I  your  permission,  lady, 
to  wear  this  honoured  feather  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  let  it  be  guarded  as  the 
cognizance  of  Agnes  de  Clare." 

Eustace  took  off  his  cap,  placed  the  fea- 
ther in  it,  and  bending  his  knee,  said — 
"  I  swear  to  defend  it,  and  thee,  lady, 
against  all  the  world  !" 

Agnes  received  his  vow  as  one  accus- 
tomed to  such  homage,  and  bestowed  a 
smile  of  so  much  graciousness  upon  him, 
that  if  Eustace  had  had  a  heart  to  lose,  he 
would  have  lost  it  then ;  but  there  was 
one  seated  next  her  to  whom  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  courtesies  of  chivalry,  who 
had  absorbed  all  the  deep  feelings  of  his 
soul,  but  to  whom  he  had  determined  ne- 
ver to  address  the  language  of  gallantry, 
"  But  why  did  you  thank  Heaven  when 
F  6  Fitz- 
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Fitz- Walter  won  ?"  inquired  Agnes,  per- 
haps Avishing  to  hear  that  it  was  of  her 
feather  Eustace  had  thought.  ^i{^-^' 

"  I  have  been  in  a  fever  ever  since  we 
entered  this  field,"  he  replied,  "  lest  some 
untoward  circumstance  should  occur  to 
arouse  yonder  rabble  to  some  act  of  vio- 
lence against  all  present  that  is  fair  and 
noble;  but  now  that  the  victory  is  the 
young  lord  constable's,  they  will  be  con- 
tent, and  allow  those  who  have  honoured 
their  sports  with  their  presence  to  depart 
without  violence  or  insult." 

Agnes  tossed  her  head  with  a  dissatis- 
fied air,  as  though  she  entered  not  into 
young  Fitz-Richard's  prudent  calculations. 

In  the  mean  while,  Robert  Fitz- Walter 
had  been  loudly  proclaimed  the  victor, 
and  the  air  continued  to  resound  with  ac- 
clamations. The  conqueror  rode  up  to 
the  whirlicot,  accompanied  by  De  Quin- 
cey,  who  evinced  no  feeling  of  mortifica- 
tion ;  but  on  the  contrary,  said,  that  had 
not  the  lots  they  had  drawn  given  the 

first 
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first  course  to  Fitz- Walter,  he  would,  in 
a  second  run,  have  himself  split  the  quin- 
tain. This  had  given  rise  to  fresh  wagers, 
which  were  to  be  decided  on  another  oc- 
casion. 

"  You  have  ruined  me,"  said  Agnes  to 
young  De  Quincey;  "  I  have  lost  every 
thing  I  had  to  stake,  even  to  a  broken 
feather." 

^""  I  will  win  all  back,  fair  cousin,"  he 
replied,  "  so  that  you  will  but  be  once 
more  on  my  side." 

"  In  the  mean  while  I  claim  the  fea- 
ther," said  Fitz- Walter,  "  as  some  atone- 
ment for  your  ill  wishes." 
.ea«  When  you  can  win  it,  you  have  my 
leave  to  wear  it,"  said  Agnes,  pointing  to 
it  in  Eustace's  cap. 

Young  Fitz- Walter  looked  at  first  care- 
lessly at  it  and  the  wearer,  and  then,  with 
a  proud  curl  of  his  lip,  said — "  Who  is  it, 
my  lady  cousin,  has  the  honour  of  wear- 
ing a  plume  of  Gloucester's  sister's?" 

"  You 
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"  You  had  better  ask  that  question  of 
himself,"  Agnes  coolly  answered. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty,  sir,"  said  Fitz- 
Walter,  a  haughty  expression  pervading 
his  youthful  countenance,  "  of  inquiring 
the  name  and  rank  of  him  who  thus  open- 
ly wears  a  feather  that  was  but  now  worn 
by  the  lady  Agnes  de  Clare  ?" 

"  When  you  have  proved  your  right  to 
ask  the  question,"  Eustace  calmly  answer- 
ed, "  I  perhaps  may  answer  it." 

The  youth's  face  became  flushed,  and 
he  still  more  haughtily  said — "  I  am  not 
mistaken — you  are  a  citizen's  son." 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  less  doubt  of  that, 
than  that  you  are  the  son  of  the  late  lord 
of  Dunmow  and  Barnard's  Castle,"  re- 
plied Eustace. 

"  And  do  you  dare  to  wear  a  feather  of 
the  late  earl  Gloucester's  daughter  ?"  Fitz- 
Walter  asked  with  scorn. 

"  I  do,  young  lord ;  and  although  I 
disdain  to  answer  the  insolence  of  a  boy," 
said  Eustace,  a  slight  increase  of  colour 

betraying 
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betraying  the  indignation  he  endeavoured 
to  suppress,  "  there  are  nearer  relations  of 
the  lady  Agnes  de  Clare  present  than  Ro- 
bert Fitz- Walter,  and  to  one  or  all  of  them 
I  will  maintain  my  right  to  wear  this  fa- 
vour," touching  the  feather  with  his  hand, 
"  and  I  now  swear  to  wear  it  in  just,  in 
tournament,  and  battle,  in  honour  of  the 
lady  Agnes  de  Clare,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
men,  from  the  prince  to  the  lowest  free- 
man." 

"  Captain  Fitz-Richard,"  said  Thomas 
de  Clare,  "  as  the  earl  of  Gloucester  is  not 
present,  I  have  a  prior  right  to  all  others 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  my  sister  and 
my  family,  and  I  esteem  the  badge  given 
by  the  lady  Agnes  to  be  now  worn  by  a 
man  of  honour,  and  whoever  gainsays  it, 
may  take  up  that  gage,"  and  he  threw 
down  his  glove. 

The  young  Fitz-Walter  blushed  with 
shame  or  mortification,  and  turning  to  De 
Quincey,  said — "  My  Arab  against  yours 
to  Westminster,  for  a  piece  of  gold,"  and, 

heedless 
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heedless  of  the  throng,  they  pricked  their 
steeds  into  a  gallop,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight. 

The  insult  of  young  Fitz- Walter 
wounded  Eustace  in  his  most  sensitive 
point,  and  he  almost  regretted  that  Tho- 
mas  de  Clare  had  prevented  some  equally 
proud  relative  taking  up  the  constable's 
cause,  with  whom  he  could  have  decided 
the  question  with  the  sword.  But  Agnes 
seemed  to  behold  with  increased  favour  one 
who  had  thus  boldly  maintained  in  her 
kinsman's  presence,  and  that  of  so  many 
others  who  had  laid  at  her  feet  the  homage 
of  their  admiration,  his  resolution  to  de- 
fend with  his  life  the  feather  she  had  per- 
mitted him  to  wear. 

They  now  all  proceeded  towards  the 
River  of  Springs,  and  without  obstruction 
regained  their  respective  boats ;  the  ladies 
from  the  palace  preferring  to  return  as  they 
had  come,  by  the  river,  sent  the  whirlicot 
back  by  the  Strand-road.  When  off 
Mount  Fitchet  Tower,    they   waved   a 

parting 
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parting  adieu ;  and  Adeline,  with  the  Fitz- 
Richards,  sailed  gently  down  the  Thames. 

Margaret  was  in  a  flow  of  spirits  to 
which  she  had  been  some  time  a  stranger, 
which  might  have  been  attributed  either 
to  the  amusements  of  the  day,  or  the  at- 
tentions and  conversation  of  lord  Emeric, 
who  resented  the  little  notice  he  received 
from  Agnes  and  Adeline  by  an  assiduous 
address  to  those  who  were  seated  in  the 
body  of  the  whirlicot. 

"  Do  you  really  intend  meeting  the  ca- 
valiers who  were  in  the  boat  above  West- 
minster," said  Margaret,  addressing  her 
brother,  "  at  that  inn  you  mentioned  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  thank 
you  for  reminding  me  of  it ;  it  had  been 
driven  from  my  recollection." 

"  I  hope  not  by  that  insolent  boy,  lord 
Robert  Fitz- Walter,"  said  the  dame.  "  I 
think  that  the  son  of  the  late  mayor  of 
London  is  fully  as  good  as  the  son  of  the 
constable  of  the  castle;  you  know  the 
mayor  gives  him  the  standard,  and  a  horse 

worth 
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worth  twenty  pounds,  and  twenty  pounds 
for  his  expences,  so  that " 

"  My  dear  madam,  we  know  all  that," 
interposed  Eustace ;  "  and  I  assure  you  I 
intend  not  to  think  more  of  lord  Fitz- 
Walter,  but  purpose  passing  a  few  hours 
very  pleasantly  with  some  of  his  kinsmen, 
who  are  more  courteous  than  he  promises 
ever  to  be." 

"  But  will  those  young  noblemen  really 
go  to  that  inn — I  think  you  called  it  the 
Three  Black  Swans  ?"  said  Margaret. 

"  Doubtless  they  will  be  there  within 
two  hours,"  he  replied. 

"  I  wonder  where  this  strange  place  is," 
said  Margaret. 

"  Do  you  see  yonder  house  which  pro- 
jects story  over  story,  and  painted  green, 
with  yellow  stripes  ?"  said  Eustace,  point- 
ing to  the  crowded  buildings  at  St.  Paul's 
Wharf. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Margaret,  "  and  there 
is  a  large  sign,  with  something  black  on  it." 

"  The  same ;  that  is  the  Three  Black 

Swans 
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Swans  inn ;  and  if  there  is  a  good  lobster 
to  be  had  in  London,  or  a  well-dressed 
dish,  it  is  there ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
cookery  below  the  bridge  to  equal  it." 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  nearly  the  tenth  hour  when  Eiis- 
stace  wound  his  way  through  the  intricate 
lanes  leading  to  the  then  celebrated  inn  at 
St.  Paul's  wharf,  where  three  black  swans, 
with  golden  collars,  reared  their  long  necks 
above  the  capacious  portal.  The  tapster 
immediately  recognised  the  v/ealthy  young 
citizen,  and  ushered  him  past  the  bar  and 
up  a  winditig  stair  to  the  principal  room, 
overlooking  the  Thames.  Finding,  on  in- 
quiry, that  his  expected  friends  of  the  ri- 
ver had  not  arrived,  he  ordered  a  bottle  of 
burgundy,  and  desired  that  the  landlord 
might  come  to  him. 

The  room  was  long,  and  somewhat  low, 
with  exposed  rafters.  One  large  casement 
commanded  a  view  of  the  river,  and  a  spa- 
cious fireplace  at  the  upper  end  of  the 

room. 
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room,  promised  m  the  winter  season  a 
cheerful  hearth.  Benches,  high-backed 
chairs,  and  tables,  were  the  sole  furniture, 
and  the  whitened  walls  were  undeco- 
rated,  excepting  by  the  scrawls  of  idle- 
ness and  of  weariness.  A  lamp  was  light- 
ed on  the  table,  but  Eustace  stood  at 
the  window,  looking  at  the  indistinct  ob- 
jects which  flitted  beneath.  He  had  that 
day  been  highly  gratified  and  greatly  mor- 
tified; the  one  by  a  beautiful  female  he  had 
sever  before  seen ;  the  other  by  a  boy,  who 
he  was  vexed  at  himself  for  thinking 
could  possibly  have  had  the  power  to  an- 
noy him.  Nevertheless  it  v/as  true.  That 
boy  had  assailed  him  in  his  most  vulner- 
able point,  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
smartings  which  the  wound  had  given  him. 
He  feared  that  what  Fitz- Walter  said, 
Adeline  thought,  and  were  that  so,  how 
valueless  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  others ! 
Riches,  and  all  that  they  can  command, 
were  felt  to  be  as  nothing ;  and  he  still 
stood  musing  in  bitterness  of  soul,  when 

he 
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he  was  aroused  by  the  salutation  of  the  host. 

"  Good  evening,  master  Eustace,"  said 
Wilfred,  the  jovial  lord  of  the  Three  Black 
Swans ;  "  the  sight  of  you  is  better  than  a 
cup  of  burgundy." 

"  Truly  so,  good  Wilfred,  for  it  is  sel- 
dom worth  less  than  a  couple  of  bottles." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  always  merry,  master 
Eustace ;  so  to  assist  you  in  making  your 
words  true  this  droughty  evening,  I  will 
fill  a  cup  to  your  good  health ;"  which  ha- 
ving done,  and  followed  Eustace's  exam- 
ple of  taking  a  chair,  he  continued — 
"  Strange  times  these,  master  Eustace  ; 
here  have  I  been  from  the  size  of  a  pint 
measure  to  a  good  round  gallon,  as  I  may 
say,  and  never  saw  the  like  of  what  I  be- 
held this  very  day,"  and  he  drank  another 
cup  of  wine. 

"  What  has  there  happened  strange  to- 
day, honest  Wilfred  ?"  asked  Eustace. 

"  Strange  !  why  every  thing  is  strange. 
By  St.  Benedict,  I  cannot  get  the  better  of 
it !     Here  have  I  a  constable  of  a  hundred 

Welsh 
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Welsh  archers,  and  their  five  captains,  liv- 
ing in  this  house  of  mine  ever  since  the 
barons  last  entered  London ;  and  as  I  hope 
to  go  to  heaven,  sinner  as  I  am,  they  have 
not  drank  a  stoop  of  wine,  brandy,  or  ale, 
since  they  have  been  in  my  house." 

"  A  most  unpardonable  abstinence  on 
their  part,"  said  Eustace ;  "  but  perhaps 
they  are  performing  penance." 

"  So  I  at  first  conjectured,"  replied  Wil- 
fred ;  "  but  when  I  hinted  it,  they  swore 
by  one  St.  David,  that  it  would  be  penance 
to  drink  the  best  wine  in  my  cellars." 

"  Not  the  best,  honest  Wilfred,"  said 
Eustace,  "  but  such  as  I  fear  you  give  to 
any  of  king  Harry's  party." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  you  will  have  your  jest, 
master  Eustace ;  but  what  can  an  honest 
man  do  who  has  got  a  damaged  cask  in  his 
cellar  ? — he  cannot  afford  to  lose  it ;  nei- 
ther the  bishop  nor  his  own  conscience 
would  requke  that,  and  you  would  not, 
captain  Eustace,  have  me  draw  bad  wine 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  city." 

"  Certainly  not ;  therefore  give  it,  by  all 

means. 
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means,  to  those  who  will  pay  you  for  it." 

"  Excellent  —  very  excellent  advice, 
master  Eustace  !  and  so  I  wanted  to  give 
it  jfeo  these  Welshmen,  thinking  they  could 
not  be  good  judges  of  wine,  but,  gra'm'- 
mercy !  they  curled  up  their  short  noses, 
and  kicked  both  the  wine  and  the  tapster 
out  of  the  room." 

"  Very  ill  treatment  of  such  good  sub- 
jects," said  Eustace. 

"  Monstrous,  o'  my  conscience !"  said 
the  host ;  "  and  here  have  the  constable 
and  five  captains  been  twelve  days  in  my 
house,  and  I  not  able  to  score  them  for 
drink  more  than  three  farthings  a-day." 

"  Three  farthings  a-day  for  a  constable 
and  five  captains  of  archers !"  said  Eu- 
stace ;  "  why  the  fellows  will  save  a  for- 
tune out  of  their  wages." 

"  Truly  will  they ;  and  I  take  it  not 
well  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,"  said  the 
host,  waxing  warm,  and  filling  another 
cup  of  wine,  "  that  he  should  have  quar- 
tered on  me  such  a  milk-drinking  set.  I 
wish  we  had  once  more  the  glorious  days 

when 
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when  our  Flemish  allies  would  drink 
two  quarts  of  Burgundy  a-man  before 
breakfast :  those  were  the  days,  master 
Eustace.  Ah,  sir,  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  we  are  degenerating.     Then, 

captain  Fitz-Richard,  was  my  father 

may  the  gout  not  be  now  torturing  him 
in  purgatory ! — he  was  the  man  that 
knew  the  vintage  the  moment  the  cork 
was  drawn.  God  bless  you,  master,  he 
never  went  to  bed  under  six  bottles  of 
wine,  and  breakfasted  on  broiled  beef  and 
half  a  gallon  of  the  strongest  ale  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  You  are  quite  right  in  ofifering  up  a 
prayer  for  his  present  ease,"  said  Eustace  : 
"  but  what  kind  of  guests,  in  other  re- 
spects, are  these  Welshmen  ?" 

"  I  trow  they  are  fitter  for  the  field 
than  the  town,"  replied  the  host ;  '*  here 
have  I  the  best  cook  in  London,  as  you, 
master  Eustace,  well  know,  and  no  one 
ought  to  be  a  better  judge,  being  a 
mayor's  son ;  and,  would  you  believe  it  ? 

VOL.  II.  G  these 
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these  Welsh  captains  will  neither  have 
their  meat  boiled,  baked,  hashed,  minced, 
stewed,  nor  made  any  thing  of;  but  insist 
on  having  the  hanged  beef  brought  un- 
dressed to  table.  This  may  be  very  con- 
venient up  in  their  mountains,  where  they 
have  neither  houses  nor  fires,  but  in  a 
Christian  country  is  quite  abominable,  and 
I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  charge 
them  on  a  different  principle  from  what 
guides  me  with  generous  gentlemen  like 
you,  master  Eustace." 
.  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Wilfred,  and 
as  the  company  I  expected  to  meet  have 
perhaps  forgotten  their  engagement,  I 
will  thank  you  to  make  my  reverences  to 
the  Welsh  officers,  and  that  I  request  the 
honour  of  their  company  to  supper.  Or* 
der  the  best  in  the  house :  in  the  mean 
while,  another  bottle  of  Burgundy." 

"  Bless  my  heart,"  said  the  host,  hastily 
rising,  "  I  would  rather  have  a  real  Lon- 
don merchant's  son  in  my  house  than  a 
hundred  captains  of  archers." 

In 
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In  a  little  while  the  portly  Wilfred  re- 
turned, and  said  that  he  had  ordered  sup- 
per, and  delivered  his  message ;  but  that 
the  four  captains  had  already  laid  down 
on  their  beds  of  straw,  and  were  fast 
asleep ;  but  that  their  commander,  the 
constable,  was  still  up,  and  had  promised 
to  visit  the  captain  of  city  horse. 

"  How  do  you  make  yourself  under- 
stood by  him  ?"  said  Eustace  :  "  does  he 
speak  English  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Wilfred,  drawing  the 
cork,  filling  his  cup,  and  drinking  the 
wine :  "  odds  my  life,  master  Eustace, 
but  this  is  as  choice  Burgundy  as  ever 
was  drank  in  an  abbot's  parlour ;  and 
between  me  and  the  bottle,  it  is  rather 
too  good  for  this  Welsh  gentleman  :  gen- 
tleman !  they  are  all  gentlemen  '  I 
suspect,  though  he  drinks  no  wine  in 
my  house,  he  does  out  of  it;  but  fearing 
his  captains  might  like  it  as  well  as  him- 
self, waits  until  they  are  a-bed.  He  was 
just  starting  on  one  of  his  nightly  prowls 
G  2  when 
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when  I  delivered  your  message,  and  from 
the  twinkling  of  his  eyes,  I  suspect  he  was 
pleased  at  the  thoughts  of  good  wine  scot- 
free." 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  tapster,  and 
the  constable  of  a  hundred  Welsh  archers 
entered.  He  was  short  in  stature,  his 
figure  enveloped  in  a  large  rough  riding- 
cloak.  He  appeared  about  forty  years  of 
age,  with  a  rather  round  face,  and  short 
features;  wore  mustaches,  and  a  tuft  of 
hair  under  his  nether  lip ;  and  on  his  head 
a  skullcap  of  iron. 

The  host  of  the  Three  Black  Swans 
began  to  do  the  honours  of  introduction 
in  the  way  he  thought  likeliest  to  enhance 
the  consequence  of  Eustace. — "  This  is 
the  worshipful  captain  Eustace  Fitz-Rich- 
ard,  commander  of  a  hundred  of  the 
bravest  horsemen  in  London,  son  of  the 
very  worshipful  master  William  Fitz- 
Richard,  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of 
the  city,  one  of  its  aldermen,  being  of  the 
rank  of  barons,    and   lately  its    mayor, 

which 
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which  is  of  the  same  degree  as  comes, 
comte,  or  earl." 

Eustace,  with  much  impatience,  en- 
deavoured by  his  gestures  to  stop  honest 
Wilfred ;  but  he  would  not  be  so  checked, 
appearing  better  to  understand  the  Welsh- 
man's character ;  for  Eustace,  while  he 
was  half  laughing,  half  angry,  observed 
that  the  Welshman  listened  with  great 
gravity,  and  when  made  to  understand, 
towards  the  conclusion,  the  relative  rank 
of  an  alderman,  and  also  of  a  mayor,  made 
three  very  profound  bows  to  Eustace. 

The  landlord  now  commenced  the  in- 
troduction of  the  stranger — "  This  gentle- 
man, worshipful  captain,  is  the  very  va- 
hant  Rhyse  ap-Jones  ap-Thomas  ap-Wil- 
liams  ap-Hugh  ap-Llewellyn  ap-Griffyth 
ap-Glendower " 

"  Ap-Glendower  ap-GrifFyth !"  inter- 
rupted the  constable ;  "  Glendower  was 
the  son  of  GrifFyth,  not  GrifFyth  the  son 
of  Glendower ;  but  from  a  Sassenach,  mas- 
ter Wilfred,  we  must  exrpect  such  blun- 
G  3  ders : 
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ders :  but  doubtless,  a  gentleman  of  the 
worshipful  captain  Eustace  Fitz-Richard's 
breeding  may  be  spared  being  told  who 
Griffyth  was  the  son  of" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Eustace,  with  admi- 
rable audacity ;  "  all  the  world  knows  the 
ancestry  of  the  noblest  blood  in  Wales." 

The  constable  bowed  to  the  compliment, 
then,  while  his  countenance  glowed  with 
complacency,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.  Eustace,  fearful  of  the  introduc- 
tion being  continued,  requested  that  his 
guest  would  disencumber  himself  of  his 
cloak,  which  the  constable  consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  host,  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing— "  I  wear  my  cloak,  captain  Eustace 
Fitz-Richard,  even  on  so  fine  a  night  as 
this;  for,  without  any  disparagement  to 
this  majestic  river  Thames,  to  which  I 
would  alone  compare  (only  that  the  one  is 
but  of  a  short  course,  and  the  water  salt, 
being  indeed  a  part  of  the  British  sea)  the 
most  noble  Menai,  which  boundeth  on 
the  one  hand  the  lofty  Snowdon,  and  on 

the 
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the  other  the  ever  sacred  Mona — without 
disparagement  then  to  this  noble  river, 
there  doth  arise  from  it  not  unfrequently, 
even  in  a  summer's  night,  a  thick  mist, 
haze,  or  fog,  which  doth  materially  injure, 
and  encrust  with  a  destroying  canker,  the 
arms  and  armour  of  a  warrior;  it  therefore 
behoveth  him  who  keepeth  the  night 
watch,  or  goeth  the  rounds,  to  wear  his 
cloak — not  from  any  effeminacy,  as  guard- 
ing against  cold,  nor  yet  from  a  base  de- 
sire of  concealing  his  rank,  and  doing  that, 
under  the  cover  of  his  cloak,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  which  a  gentleman  of  noble 
blood  would  be  ashamed  of  doing  in  the 
face  of  day." 

Eustace  fully  agreed  in  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  damp  atmosphere  on  steel,  and 
now  that  the  constable  was  uncloaked, 
could  better  note  his  guest's  appearance. 
His  tunic  and  hose  were  of  a  russet  colour, 
and  the  cloth  appeared  to  be  of  a  coarse 
quality ;  he  wore  a  hauberk  of  edged  iron 
rings,  with  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  wide, 
G  4  and 
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and  jingling  with  every  motion  of  the 
arm;  over  the  hauberk  a  leathern  vest, 
ornamented  with  four  circular  plates  of 
steel,  about  four  inches  diameter,  one 
over  each  breast,  and  the  others  about  five 
inches  lower.  A  broad  belt,  in  which  the 
arrows  were  worn,  encompassed  his  waist ; 
to  this  was  attached,  by  the  scabbard,  his 
sword.  In  fact,  the  high-blooded  Briton 
was  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  an  archer. 

Eustace  motioned  to  the  host,  who  im- 
mediately retired,  and  with  mutual  cour- 
tesies, the  constable  and  he  sat  down  at 
the  table.  Having  filled  two  oaken  cups 
with  wine,  Eustace  drank  to  his  guest, 
who,  with  reciprocal  politeness,  returned 
the  compliment,  and  drained  his  cup,  after 
which  he  seemed  for  some  moments  to 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  well- flavoured 
wine. — "  Of  a  truth  a  very  pleasant  beve- 
rage, noble  captain,"  said  the  constable; 
"  but  I  should  be  sorry  it  were  indulged 
in  by  some  of  my  people:  my  worthy 
captains  are  much  better  disposed  of  in 

the 
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the  arms  of  sleep,  for  truly  they  are  of  a 
choleric  temperament,  and  the  milk  of  the 
cow  and  the  goat,  while  it  nourisheth  the 
body,  doth  not  inflame  the  mind." 

"  But  do  they  not  feel  the  want  of 
wine,  or  ardent  spirits,  when  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  ?"     - 

"  What  are  seasons  to  the  mountain- 
eer ?"  replied  the  constable ;  "  I  have  been 
cooped  up  by  Roger  Mortimer,  and  other 
Sassenach  lords  of  the  English  marches, 
on  one  of  the  hills  of  Snowdon  for  six 
whole  weeks,  when  the  rain,  and  sleet, 
and  hail,  hath  showered  on  us  like  our 
own  arrows  on  the  enemy;  and  we  have 
had  no  food,  no  drink,  no  covering,  but 
the  carcases  and  hides  of  the  few  cows  we 
had  time  to  drive  before  us,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven  ;  and  there  have  we  lain,  un- 
til our  pampered  enemies  fled  before  the 
elements,  and  then  have  rushed  down  to 
smite  them  in  their  flight."  Here  the 
constable  quaffed  another  cup. 

"  Do  not  your  soldiers  experience  the 
G  5  ill 
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ill  effect  of  the  present  change  in  their 
mode  of  living  ?"  inquired  Eustace. 

"  They  would  were  they  not  an  incor- 
ruptible people,"  replied  Rhyse;  **  but 
they  despise  the  vain  pamperings  and 
feastings  of  the  Sassenach.  This  very  day 
I  marched  a  party  of  my  men  through  the 
great  cookery  of  the  city,  down  by  the 
shipping,  and  the  cellars  of  wine;  the 
odour  of  the  meats  that  were  being  cook- 
ed surpassed,  in  variety  and  power,  all  the 
spices  and  smells  which  the  historian,  the 
poet,  and  the  traveller,  hath  ever  record- 
ed ;  and  when  the  eye  wandered  through 
the  busy  scene,  and  beheld  the  immensity 
of  the  boiled  meats,  and  the  roast,  and 
the  baked,  the  smoking  stews,  strong 
with  garlic  and  spices,  the  venison,  and 
the  fowls,  both  wild  and  tame,  which 
were  every  where  dressed  for  the  devour- 
ing Sassenach,  I  thought  of  the  armies  of 
old,  and  for  the  first  time  understood 
what  is  meant  in  that  passage  of  sacred 
writ  wherein  is  described  the  rebellion  in 

the 
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the  wilderness  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
longing  after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt. 
When  the  thought  struck  me,  I  stood  re- 
buked, as  one  that  found  he  was  sinning 
without  having  before  known  it,  and  look- 
ing with  a  fathers  eye  on  my  wonder- 
struck  men,  made  the  trumpet  sound,  and 
marched  on. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Eustace,  "  that  the  little 
supper  which  I  have  ordered  will  not 
prove  offensive  to  you.  I  expect  two  or 
three  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  who  will 
be  proud  in  the  honour  of  your  company." 

The  constable  bowed,  and  with  a  gra- 
cious smile,  and  a  tone  of  voice  which 
evinced  some  proud  recollections,  said — 
"  My  rank,  captain  Eustace  Fitz-Richard, 
hath  necessarily  obliged  me  occasionally 
to  depart  from  the  mode  of  living  of  my 
followers,  which,  on  service,  is  ever  the 
same  as  theirs.  I  have  been,  sir,  at  trea- 
ties of  peace  at  the  castle  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, ay,  and  at  that  proud  fortress  of 
Gannock,  which,  without  offence,  I  hope 
G  6  one 
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one  day  to  see  razed  to  the  ground ;  and 
there,  sir,  I  have  sat  at  the  feasts  after  the 
Sassenach  fashion,  and  have  found  some 
of  their  cookery  not  ill  of  digestion,  and 
their  wines  and  brandies  promoters  of 
mirth  and  joy." 

Servants  now  entered  to  lay  the  cloth 
for  supper;  and  Ap-Rhyse  pushing  his 
cup  aside,  was  beginning  to  change  the 
subject,  when  several  voices,  loudly  speak- 
ing, were  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  and 
in  a  few  moments  lord  Emeric,  Thoma^ 
de  Clare,  GeofFery  de  Quincey,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  competitor  at  the  quintain, 
Ralf  Mortimer,  and  Alwyn,  entered  the 
room. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,"  said  Emeric  to 
Eustace ;  "  but  unavoidable  circumstances 
have  prevented  some  of  my  boat  compa- 
nions coming  even  now,  and  in  their  place 
I  have  brought  Thomas  de  Clare,  and  Al- 
wyn de  Tauheld,  who  were  setting  out 
for  your  house." 
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"  To  whom  was  the  honour  intended  ?" 
asked  Eustace. 

"  De  Clare  has  a  mission  from  lord  Lei- 
cester to  the  lady  Adeline,"  said  Alwyn, 
"  and  pressed  me  to  accompany  him, 
when  we  were  both  taken  prisoner  by 
Emeric ;  so  the  embassy  must  be  postpon- 
ed until  morning." 

The  eyes  of  the  new  comers  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  constable  of  archers,  and 
looks  of  no  amiable  character  were  inter- 
changed between  him  and  Ralf  Mortimer. 
Without  appearing  to  notice  this,  Eustace 
presented  him  to  the  young  noblemen, 
when  an  interchange  of  civilities  took  place; 
and  as  supper  was  now  placed  on  the  table, 
they  sat  down  without  further  ceremony. 

The  supper  did  full  credit  to  the  esta- 
blished fame  of  the  Three  Black  Swans ; 
and  the  amusements  since  dinner,  together 
with  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  seemed  to 
have  qualified  the  company  to  do  it  ample 
justice.  Wilfred  himself  assisted  in  at- 
tending, and  Eustace  scarcely  durst  look 

at 
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at  the  expressive  countenance  of  the  host, 
as  the  latter  watched  the  constable  of 
archers  devouring  plate  after  plate  of 
the  various  luxurious  dishes,  and  swallow- 
ing cup  after  cup  of  wine,  with  all  the 
gusto  of  a  Mahometan  in  the  privacy  of 
his  harem. 

A  short  peace  in  a  civil  war  gives  op- 
portunities of  persons  meeting  in  society, 
whom  a  fresh  blast  of  the  trumpet  may 
again  array  in  hostile  ranks.  Thus  round 
the  same  table  were  assembled  men  who 
were  of  the  opposite  parties  of  the  king 
and  barons.  Alwyn,  although  he  had  not 
yet  appeared  in  the  field  as  such,  was  of 
the  king's,  as  was  R-alf  Mortimer,  a  son  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  one  of  the  greatest  lords 
of  the  Welsh  marches,  and  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  king's  generals,  Thomas 
de  Clare,  and  GeofFery  de  Quincey,  were 
of  the  barons'  party,  as  were  Eustace  and 
the  constable  of  archers.  Lord  Emeric's 
privilege  as  a  Troubadour  made  him  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties,  so  long  as  he  took 

not 
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not  an  active  part  in  their  feuds,  for  which 
he  had  no  inducement  of  personal  advan- 
tage or  family  connexion,  having  none  of 
the  latter  in  England,  and  being  so  inde- 
pendent in  fortune,  and  happy  in  his  dis- 
position, as  to  covet  no  other  honours  than 
those  which  were  freely  showered  on  him 
from  the  eyes  of  beauty,  and  the  voice  of 
good  fellowship. 

The  circling  wine  was  not  drank  by  the 
young  gallants  at  the  Three  Black  Swans 
in  stupid  silence — the  song  and  the  jest 
went  freely  round,  mixed  with  occasional 
allusions  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and  anticipations  of  the  future. 

"  It  is  said  the  king  and  queen  go  into 
France  as  soon  as  parliament  rises,"  said 
lord  Em  eric. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Tho- 
mas de  Clare ;  "  we  shall  not  let  them." 

'*  That  was  a  magnificent  *  we,"  rejoin- 
ed Emeric ;  "  but  I  tell  thee  they  are  to 
go ;  and  Eleanor's  good  sister  of  France  will 
have  around  her  some  of  the  richest  heir- 
esses 
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esses  in  Europe ;  what  say  you  to  a  trip 
of  homage  ?" 

"  We  have  plenty  of  beautiful  women 
in  England,"  said  De  Clare ;  "  but  shall  I 
proclaim   that  the  Troubadour  purposes 
paying  homage  to  rich  heiresses  instead  of 
charming  women  ?" 

"  I  merely  mentioned  them  as  an  in- 
ducement to  a  younger  brother,"  replied 
Emeric ;  "  but  will  you  go  ?" 

"  Not  I ;  there  is  too  much  employment 
for  us  in  this  unsettled  land,"  De  Glare 
answered. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  get  rid  of  that  im 
portant  air !"  rejoined  Emeric :  "  what 
have  youthful  heads  to  do  with  state  af- 
fairs ?  Fill  your  goblets,  and  drink  to  the 
five  queens,  be  their  husbands  friends  or 
foes,  and  all  the  lovely  women  that  bloom 
around  them." 

"  Here  is  to  queen  Eleanor  and  her  royal 
sisters !"  said  Alwyn,  and  repeated  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  toast. 

«Is 
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"  Is  the  Sassenach  queen  Eleanor  meant?" 
inquired  Rhyse. 

"  The  queen  of  England,  certainly,"  re- 
plied Eustace. 

"  Then  I  am  bound,  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian," said  the  constable  of  archers,  "  not 
to  drink  the  health  of  a  sorceress." 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  annunci- 
ation, with  the  exception  of  Ralf  Morti- 
mer, who  from  the  first  had  eyed  the  Cam- 
brian with  a  look  of  mingled  contempt 
and  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  who  said, 
instead  of  joining  in  the  mirth — "  Who  is 
it  thus  dares  to  stigmatize  the  queen  of 
England  ?" 

"  Rhyse  ap-Jones  ap-Thomas,"  began 
the  constable,  his  head  upturned,  and  his 
hauberk  and  cuirana  heaving  at  every 
word. 

"  Ap-Devil,"  interposed,  in  no  courte- 
ous strain,  the  angry  Mortimer. 

"  Is  it  a  Sassenach  that  dares  insult 
a  Briton — that  dares  impugn  his  uncon- 
taminated    genealogy?"    vociferated    the 

enraged 
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enraged  constable,  starting  up  and  grasping 
the  hilt  of  his  sword.  "  What  devil  is 
there  in  the  whole  world,  but  the  devil 
Mortimer  ?  and  thou  art  his  seed/' 

Young  Mortimer  started  on  his  feet, 
but  the  rest  of  the  party  restrained  both 
their  hands  by  force,  and  endeavoured  to 
pacify  them;  but  it  was  evident  former 
subjects  of  deep  resentment  had  stirred 
into  a  raging  flame  what,  with  others, 
would  have  died  away. — "  Rude  robber 
from  the  hills !"  cried  Ralf,  "  what  hast 
thou  to  do  in  civilized  society,  calumni- 
ating, with  thy  heathenish  slanders,  all 
that  is  noble  and  fair  ?" 

"  I  am  as  catholic  a  Christian,"  retort- 
ed Rhyse,  "  as  any  in  the  whole  world, 
aiid  much  better,  as  my  blood  will  prove, 
than  any  Mortimer  that  hath  run,  like 
thy  fathers,  from  the  ever-blessed  hills  of 
Snowdon." 

"  Thou  liest !"    vociferated  Mortimer ; 
and  with  a  countenance   blanched  with 
rage,  said  to  those  who  held  him — "  Un- 
hand 
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hand  me,  gentlemen  !  on  my  life  'tis  false ! 
and  with  his  heart's  blood  I'll  write  it, 
*  never  did  a  IMortimer  run  from  those  ac- 
cursed hills!" 

"  Endeavour  to  be  calm,  my  friend," 
said  Alwyn ;  "  recollect  he  is  a  stranger 
amongst  us,  and  although  in  many  re- 
spects dissimilar,  is  yet  by  birth  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  To  say  my  fathers  ran  from  Snow- 
don  !"  began  Mortimer,  as  vindicating 
his  violence. 

"  Call  me  Ap-Devil !  and  liar !"  ex- 
claimed the  constable,  to  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  be  calm. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Eustace,  "  we  are 
assembled  here  for  the  purposes  of  convi- 
viality, and  I  claim  from  you  all,  being 
the  original  cause  of  meeting,  every  re- 
sponsibility that  may  accrue  from  it. — My 
lord  Ralf  Mortimer,  this  honourable  gen- 
tleman, an  officer  of  the  prince  of  North 
Wales,  is  my  guest. — Sir  constable,  lord 
Ralf  Mortimer  is  my  friend.  On  the  ho- 
nour 
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nour  of  a  freeborn  Englishman,  no  dis- 
honour shall  lie  to  be  charged  against 
either  of  you,  so  that  you  put  your  own 
respectively  into  the  keeeping  of  the  rest 
of  the  company." 

Every  one  urged  the  propriety  of  this 
arrangement,  but  neither  Mortimer  nor 
the  constable  could  easily  brook  the  de- 
laying for  a  moment  the  deciding  with 
their  weapons  the  insults  they  had  given 
and  received.  At  length  a  cessation  was 
obtained,  and  they  mutually  endeavoured 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  calmness,  but 
it  was  like  the  murky  sky  before  the 
storm  pours  forth,  after  a  pause,  its  utter- 
most rage. 

"  A  song,  my  lord !  a  song !"  said  Eu- 
stace, and  lord  Emeric  immediately  sang 
a  plaintive  sonnet,  which,  however  out  of 
tune  with  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  par- 
ty, gave  a  turn  to  the  attention  of  the 
company. 

When  lord  Emeric  ceased,  the  wine 
went  round,  and  the  conversation  was  free, 

except 
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except  that  Mortimer  and  the  constable 
appeared  studiously  to  avoid  speaking  on 
the  same  subject. 

"  I  tell  you  as  a  positive  fact,"  said  Tho- 
mas de  Clare  to  Alwyn,  "  that  there  will 
be  a  second  parliament  immediately  after 
the  festival  of  St.  Edward.  It  is  now  the 
latter  end  of  August ;  parliament  meets 
in  September,  and  a  new  one  is  to  be  as- 
sembled the  first  fortnight  in  October; 
then  how  can  you  and  Emeric  insist  that 
the  king  and  queen  are  going  into  France 
as  soon  as  the  first  rises  ?" 

"  The  disagreements  between  the  king 
and  the  barons,"  replied  Alwyn,  "  having 
been  referred  to  the  king  of  France's  arbi- 
tration, it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Henry  and  Eleanor  will  endeavour, 
by  their  personal  influence,  to  obtain  for 
themselves  a  favourable  decision." 

"  And  as  natural,"  replied  De  Clare, 
"  that  Montfort  will  not  allow  of  any  such 
unfair  practices.  I  tell  you,  let  the  queen 
plot  as  she  pleases,  we  are  too  strong  for 

their 
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their  party,  and  if  Louis  don't  give  a  fa- 
vourable award  to  Leicester,  we  will  go- 
vern the  kingdom  ourselves." 

"  Mercy  on  us,  coz,"  said  young  De 
Quincey,  "  are  you  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  one  of  the  dead  regents  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  there  is  not  a  year's  dif- 
ference in  age  between  Gilbert  and  me," 
replied  Thomas  de  Clare,  "  and  as  he  is 
the  second  man  in  England,  my  aiming 
to  become  one  of  the  four-and-twenty 
rulers  is  not  very  presumptuous." 

"  With  the  most  profound  respect  for 
the  young  gentleman,"  said  the  constable, 
"  I  should  think  that  a  valiant  prince,  like 
the  puissant  earl  of  Leicester,  the  friend 
of  my  sovereign,  the  great  Llewellyn, 
would  not  require  in  his  government  of 
this  realm  any  coadjutors,  however  much 
he  might  need  the  services  of  so  promis- 
ing a  young  nobleman  as  my  lord  Thomas 
de  Clare^  in  the  same  way,  that  is  by  the 
power  of  his  arm,  as  a  gallant  warrior,  in 
which  my  prince  accepts  of  mine." 

"Why 
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"  Why  do  you  take  it  for  granted,  sir," 
asked  Alwyn,  "  that  the  earl  of  Leicester 
is  to  govern  England  with  or  without  co- 
adjutors?" 

"  Because  Llewellyn  hath  said  it,"  re- 
plied the  constable,  and  again  his  cuirana 
heaved. 

Half  Mortimer  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
bitter  hatred,  and  said — "  There  are  others, 
sir,  who  have  to  be  consulted,  and  whose 
opinion  may  be  of  as  great  consequence  as 
that  of  the  prince  of  Wales." 

"  Then  I,  Khyse  ap-Jones,  say  it ;"  and 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  chest 
swelling,  the  constable  continued^ — "  Did 
not  I  behold,  as  I  led  my  archers  down 
the  steep  heights  of  Penmaen-mawr,  w^hile 
the  mists  of  morning  rolled  beneath  us, 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea  they  hid  from  our 
view,  the  spirit  of  my  race  ?  and  did  it  not 
stretch  forth  its  giant  arm,  and  with  a 
voice,  solemn  as  the  thunder  rolling  over 
the  highest  mountains  of  Snowdon,  tell 
me  that  I  was  going  forth  with  my  shafts 

to 
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to  slay  the  young  eagle,  whose  eyrie 
would  otherwise  for  ever  fly  amidst  the 
hills,  and  the  race  of  Llewellyn  be  no 
more  ?" 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Alwyn,  more  par- 
ticularly addressing  the  constable,  "  the 
song  of  the  bard,  and  the  tale  of  the  seer, 
amidst  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains,  and  such  shadowy  forms 
and  prophetic  voices  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  heard,  and  were  implicitly  believed  by 
the  Gael." 

"  All  ancient  nations  are  so  favoured," 
said  Rhyse ;  and  there  was  something  of 
scorn  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
as  his  eyes  glanced  round  the  company. 

"  But  the  prophecies  were  not  always 
rightly  understood,"  said  Alwyn,  "for  so 
it  was  explained  when  the  event  fell  out 
otherwise  than  had  been  expected." 

"  None  should  presume  to  interpret  the 
visions  which  ride  on  the  mists  of  the 
mountain,"  said  Rhyse,  "  but  those  who 

are 
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are  of  the  blood  of  a  gifted  race ;"  and  he 
looked  with  a  proud  air  around. 

"I  presunne  not  to  question  your  legi- 
timate right  to  being  so  favoured,"  said 
Alwyn;  "  but  in  the  instance  you  men- 
tioned, you  were  told  that  you  were  going 
forth  to  slay  the  young  eagle,  whose  off- 
spring would  otherwise  supplant  the  race 
of  Llewellyn." 

"  So  prophesied  the  spirit  amidst  the 
mists  of  Penmaen-mawr,"  said  the  con- 
stable, striking  his  broad  arrow  girdle  with 
his  hand. 

"  Whom  understand  you  by  the  young 
eagle  ?"  inquired  Alwyn. 

"  I  beheld  a  warrior  in  my  sleep  when  I 
that  night  reclined  on  the  turf,"  replied 
Rhyse ;  "  him  I  had  seen  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  death,  when  the  army  of  Llew- 
ellyn some  weeks  before  retired  to  the 
fastnesses  of  Snowdon  ;  I  marked  his  eagle 
glance  in  the  day  of  battle,  and,  in  my 
dream,  an  imperial  crown  hovered  over 
his  helm.     When  I  again  see  th?t  youth- 

VOL.  II.  H  ful 
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ful  warrior  in  the  hostile  battle,  my  arrow 
shall  make  good  the  words  of  the  vision." 

"  By  saint  Edward,  he  means  our  heroic 
prince!"  said  Half  Mortimer,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  himself. 

"  Be  silent,  my  friend,"  said  Alwyn ; 
and  then  aloud  to  the  constable — "  But 
though  you  go  forth  to  slay  the  eagle,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  will 
succeed ;  and,  failing  to  do  so,  what  be- 
comes of  the  race  of  Llewellyn  ?" 

"  What  conjurest  thou  to  my  mind," 
said  the  constable,  starting,  his  counte- 
nance changing  from  the  expression  of 
proud  confidence  to  that  of  bewildered 
alarm ;  "  may  my  arrows  indeed  fail,  and 
the  conqueror's  standards  flaunt  on  the 
highest  hills  of  Snowdon  ?" 

"  Ay,  presumptuous  Cambrian  ! '  said 
Ralf  Mortimer,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, 
"  and  I  shall  yet  requite  thee  in  the  castle 
court  of  my  ancestors  for  thy  late  devasta- 
tions. I  know  thee  well,  Rhyse  ap- Jones  1 
— I  saw  thine  and  thy  followers'  murde- 
rous 
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rous  shafts  slaying  our  unarmed  people; 
and  I  now  swear,  that  when  this  hollow 
truce  is  at  an  end,  and  thou  art  then  in  the 
ranks  of  Montfort,  I  will  thrust  my  \mce 
through  that  cuirana,  hauberk  an^i  all, 
into  thy  savage  heart,  and  plant  thy  lead 
on  my  castle  gate !" 

"  Presumptuous  boy  !"  said  the  c  sta- 
ble, rising,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  the  veins 
of  his  forehead  swelled,  "  Rhyse  ap-.'  les's 
head  is  destined  for  a  higher  purpo  han 
the  trophy  of  a  Mortimer.  But  1  tc  thy 
audacious  threat  as  a  challenge — t  3  is 
my  glove,"  and  he  threw  one  on  th^  ble ; 
"  and  from  respect  to  these  noble  j tie- 
men,  shall  postpone  towards  thee  al  -jtile 
acts,  until  the  day,  and,  with  God  less- 
ing,  it  will  be  soon  !  in  which  I  shii'j  be  on 
the  battle  side  of  Simon  Monti  ..,  and 
thou  on  that  of  Henry  Plantagen     " 

Young  Mortimer  seized  the  g        .  and 

throwing   down   his  own,  fiercely   :.  id — 

"  I  accept  thy  gage — take  thou  mine,  and 

perdition  seize  me  if  ever  I  go  to  '  luquet- 

H  2  hall 
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hall  with  half  the  joy  I  shall  to  the  field 
where  thou  and  I  shall  meet  in  deadly 
strife!" 

"  We  have  w^andered  from  the  point 
whence  we  started,"  said  Alwyn  to  the 
constable ;  "  you  were  to  have  assigned 
the  reason  why  Simon  Montfort  was  to  be 
the  ruler  of  this  kingdom." 

"  And  have  I  not?"  replied  the  Cam- 
brian. "  He  whom  the  spirit  said  would 
threaten  the  dynasty  of  Llewellyn  is  the 
only  being  whom  Montfort  dreads — the 
shaft  which  saves  the  British  princes'  moun- 
tain throne,  will  give  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Gaul." 

Not  Mortimer  alone,  but  Alwyn  grasp- 
ed the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  looked  fiercely 
on  the  constable.  Eustace  interposed;  he 
perhaps  rightly  thought  that  the  unaccus- 
tomed and  large  quantity  of  wine  which 
the  Cambrian  had  drank  had  effected  his 
brain,  but  without  betraying  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  intoxication,  beyond  that  of 
uttering  matter   which  prudence   would 

have 
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have  made  him  suppress,  while  the  vision- 
ary frame  of  his  mind,  thus  exposed,  re- 
ceived an  imposing  character  from  the  air 
of  solemnity  and  turbid  style  in  which  he 
spoke. 

"  We  must  have  done,  my  friends,"  said 
Eustace,  "  with  whatever  relates  to  affairs 
of  state;  when  we  are  to  fight,  it  will  be 
as  men  of  honour,  and  therefore  neither 
prince  nor  common  man  will  have  to  dread 
a  treacherous  shaft." 

"  By  this  right  hand,  captain  Eustace 
Fitz-Richard,"  said  the  constable,  rising, 
"  you  do  me  justice!  I  did  not  suppose 
that  this  noble  gentleman,"  and  he  looked 
at  Alwyn,  "  would  think  Rhyse  ap- Jones 
capable  of  meaning  aught  but  fair  battle 
towards  the  enemy;  and  to  assure  him  of 
this,  I  will  make  it  a  point  with  my  lord 
of  Leicester,  and  I  have  hitherto  abstained 
from  doing  it  on  account  of  the  charges 
incident  to  the  rank,  and  which  my  lands 
can  but  ill  afford — I  will,  I  say,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  assure  the  world  that 
H  3  I  am 
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I  am  incapable  of  a  dishonourable  action, 
petition  my  lord  of  Leicester  to  confer 
on  me  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  I 
would  rather  receive  at  his  hand,  than  at 
that  of  any  other  man  on  earth,  excepting 
my  own  prince  Llewellyn." 

He  was  immediately  assured  that  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  his  honour,  and 
that  they  would  regret  his  incurring  a 
continued  expence  by  becoming  a  knight, 
w^hen  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  do  so 
with  convenience. 

"  In  my  own  country,  gentlemen,**  said 
the  constable,  restored  to  good  humour, 
"  I  could  bear  the  expence  of  knighthood, 
but  wiien  I  quit  the  mountains,  and  come 
in  search  of  honour  amongst  the  rich 
knights  of  England  or  France,  I  could  ill 
maintain  the  dignity  of  a  knight  of  the 
blood  of  the  British  princes.  It  is  there- 
fore that  I  have  forced  myself  to  be  content 
with  the  constableship  of  an  hundred  arch- 
ers, in  which  service  I  have  found  I  can  be 
of  as  much  real  consequence  in  the  de- 
ciding 
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ciding  of  a  battle,  as  by  wielding  a  lance 
and  a  two-handed  sword." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Eustace,  "  archers 
are  of  great  service ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
feel  regret,  when  I  hear  of  a  valiant  knight 
having  been  slain  by  an  arrow  entering 
the  ventaile  of  his  helmet,  or  piercing  his 
hauberk  where,  in  close  combat,  a  few 
rings  may  have  been  stripped  from  off  the 
lining,  and  thus  one  being  slain  whom  no 
knight  in  the  field  could  conquer." 

"  Such  accidents  of  war,"  said  the  con- 
stable, "  prove  that  there  is  more  equality 
in  men  than  the  vain-glorious  would 
choose  to  admit ;  and  I  know  not  a  more 
delightful  feeling  than  that  of  bringing, 
as  by  an  invisible  hand,  a  proud  knight 
to  the  earth,  at  the  moment  he  thought 
there  was  not  a  human  being  who  could 
withstand  him.  While  a  boy,  and  con- 
fined seven  hours  in  the  day  to  my 
Greek  by  my  grand- uncle,  the  sub-prior 
of  the  monastery  where  he  thought  to 
have  made  a  monk  of  me,  I  have  felt  my 
H  4  toils 
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toils  compensated  when  I  came  to  read 
some  passage  in  the  divine  Homer.  Oilean 
Ajax  was  my  hero,  because,  like  him,  I 
was  young,  and  swift  of  foot,  and  hoped 
that  I  should  one  day  be  able  to  bring  the 
enemies  of  my  country  to  the  earth  with 
my  arrows,  as  I  then  did  the  eagle  of  the 
mountain.  And  now  that  I  am  in  the 
prime  of  life,  I  recollect,  that  it  was  with 
his  bow  Ulysses  slew  his  enemies,  and 
strewed  with  their  bodies  the  hall  they 
had  polluted." 

"  Do  you  admire  him  who  was  swift  in 
flight,  from  the  avenging  foe  he  had  shot 
at  from  behind  the  cover  of  a  wall  or  a 
shield  ?"  inquired  Eustace ;  "  or  even  him 
who  was  more  skilful  in  deceit  and  mur- 
der than  martial  prowess — he  who,  under 
the  cover  of  night,  stole  upon  and  mur- 
dered sleeping  men,  that  he  might  carry 
off  a  chariot  and  horses,  as  a  proof  of  his 
skill  in  thieving?" 

"  Those  are  the  subtleties  of  war,"  re- 
plied the  constable,  "  which  render  watch- 
fulness 
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fulness  necessary  to  the  soldier:  were 
there  nothing  to  apprehend  but  what  a 
strong  arm,  and  linked  mail,  could  defend 
us  from,  the  powerful  of  body  would 
ever  be  the  victors — a  state  of  things 
which  would  reduce  men  to  the  level  of 
the  brute,  amongst  whom  the  tiger  wars 
not  with  the  lion,  nor  thie  wolf  with  the 
tiger,  fully  conscious  of  being  unequal  to 
the  contest.  Man  alone  is  equal  to  man ; 
for  what  he  wants  in  strength  he  supplies 
by  his  wit,  and  he  who  has  the  most  w^it 
is  greater  than  him  who  has  the  most  bo- 
dily strength.  The  Grecian  chiefs,  those 
bravest  of  men,  confirmed  this,  when  they 
decreed  the  armour  of  Achilles,  not  to 
Ajax  Telamon,  but  to  Ulysses." 

"  But  that  was  a  compliment  paid,  not 
to  his  prowess  as  a  warrior,  but  to  his 
counsels  as  a  leader,"  rejoined  Eustace; 
then  added — "  You  have  called  the  Gre- 
cian chiefs  of  Homer  the  bravest  of  men — 
I  must  deny  your  position :  this  land  of 
England  has  produced  heroes  greater  in 
H  5  every 
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every  respect  than  any  which  the  Grecian 
poet  could  imagine — greater,  both  as  war- 
riors and  conamanders.  Where  was  there 
ever  knight  so  preeminently  great  as  our 
late  king  Richard?  who  ever,  like  him, 
commanded  such  homage  in  the  field  of 
battle,  as  to  be  twice,  when  his  horse  was 
slain  under  him,  remounted  by  the  bro- 
ther of  the  king  whose  arjuy  he  was  rout- 
ing by  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm  ?" 

"  You  allude  to  that  glorious  exploit 
before  Joppa,"  said  Alwyn,  "  where  As- 
pharadon  gave  that  signal  proof  of  his 
admiration  of  the  hero,  and  the  elevation 
of  his  own  mind." 

"  I  should  rather  say,"  observed  the 
constable,  "  of  his  treason  to  his  sovereign 
and  his  country." 

Both  Eustace  and  Alwyn  darted  indig- 
nant glances  at  the  constable ;  they  were 
alike  animated  with  those  chivalrous  sen- 
timents which  make  the  hero  admire  va- 
lour and  generosity  in  the  abstract,  un- 
confined  by  the  strict  ties  of  duty ;  the 

constable. 
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constable,  on  the  contrary,  viewed  war 
with  the  eye  of  a  disciplined  soldier,  who 
must  discharge  his  duty,  however  irksome 
to  his  feelings,  and  learn  to  think  nothing 
right  w^hich  is  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  cause  he  serves. 

"  Every  noble  spirit  throughout  the 
east  and  west,"  observed  Alwyn,  "  ac- 
knowledge the  unequalled  glory  of  Rich- 
ard Cceur  de  Lion;  and  Aspharadon's 
name  will  live  as  long  as  the  hero's ;  since 
he  who  gives  the  strongest  proof  of  know- 
ing how  to  honour  what  is  great,  possesses 
a  soul  which  approaches  the  nearest  to 
that  greatness." 

"  I  am  dubious,"  said  the  constable, 
"  of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  we  have  of 
what  occurs  so  far  distant ;  a  king  rewards 
his  officers,  and  those  praise  him  in  return." 

**  In  many  instances  that  may  be  a  fair 
objection,"  said  lord  Emeric;  "  but  the 
glory  obtained  by  Richard  Plantagenet  de- 
pends not  alone  on  the  report  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers, or  subjects ;  it  is  admitted  by  those 
H  6  who 
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who  fought  under  the  standard  of  his 
rival,  PhiHp  Auguste,  who  were  the  least 
likely  to  give  more  honour  than  was  due 
to  the  hero,  before  whose  glorious  sun  the 
star  of  France  was  veiled." 

Morning  had  already  dawned,  and 
warned  our  party  to  break  up,  which  was 
done  with  frank  good  humour,  excepting 
that  a  haughty  glance  flashed  from  the 
fiery  Mortimer,  and  was  met  with  one  of 
equal  hate  and  scorn  from  the  proud  Cam- 
brian. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


**-r.^^*.»^.»^.r^.r^^^,f^ 


Eustace  appeared  at  the  family  break- 
fast-table, and  was  closel}^  questioned  by 
his  mother  and  Margaret,  as  to  who  he 
had  met  with,  and  what  had  passed,  at 
the  Three  Black  Swans.  He  mentioned 
the  company,  and  then  addressing  Ade- 
line, said — "  Lord  Thomas  de  Clare  w^as 
on  his  way  hither,  accompanied  by  sir 
Alwyn,  with  a  message  from  the  earl  of 
Leicester ;  but  it  being  within  an  hour  of 
midnight  when  they  reached  Paul's 
Wharf,  he  considered  it  more  proper  to 
wait  until  morning  before  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  you." 

This  was  alarming  intelligence  to  Ade- 
line, after  what  she  had  the  preceding  day 
been  told  by  Agnes.  Thomas  de  Clare 
had   become   so   great   a   favourite   with 

Montfort, 
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Montfort,  as  to  be  considered  his  confi- 
dant, even  in  affairs  of  state.  To  employ- 
then  such  a  person  augured  the  business 
to  be  of  importance,  and  since  Agnes  had 
assured  her  of  Montfort's  having  already 
destined  her  hand  in  marriage,  might  not 
De  Clare  have  been  appointed  to  an- 
nounce the  earl's  intentions  on  that  point? 
It  did  not  occur  to  Adeline,  that  a  gay- 
young  man  was  not  the  most  likely  per- 
son to  be  employed  by  a  guardian  on  such 
an  embassy,  but  she  naturally  apprehend- 
ed that  which  she  most  dreaded. 

About  midday  Thomas  de  Clare  ar- 
rived, accompanied  by  Alwyn.  De  Clare 
addressed  Adeline  with  his  accustomed 
ease,  and  gaily  lamented  his  ill  fate,  in  not 
having  been  one  of  her  masked  attendants 
on  the  river.  But  in  the  countenance  of 
Alwyn  Adeline  imagined  she  beheld  a 
troubled  expression,  which  he  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  disguise,  while  joining  De 
Clare  in  playful  allusions  to  the  train  of 

admirers 
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admirers  whom  she  had  attracted  after  her 
from  the  palace. 

At  length  De  Clare  said — "  Lord  Lei- 
cester was  yester  evening  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  to  pay  you  a  visit,  lady  Ade- 
line,  and  I  was  to  have  accompanied  him, 
when,  as  our  evil  fates  would  have  it,  one 
untoward  affair  or  other  consumed  so 
much  time,  that  ten  o'clock  tolled,  and 
he  was  not  yet  free.  He  then  requested 
that  I  would  bear  to  you  his  friendly 
greetings,  and  acquaint  you,  that  having 
been  prevented  waiting  on  you  in  person, 
to  communicate  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  being  obliged  to  set  out  on  a  journey, 
from  which  he  will  not  return  until  the 
third  day  from  hence,  he  is  obliged,  for 
that  space  of  time,  to  defer  its  communi- 
cation ;  but  that  he  hopes  then  to  make 
it  known  to  you  at  his  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
where  the  princess  Eleanor  and  he  request 
you  will  be  present  at  an  entertainment 
they  give  there  three  days  hence." 

This  sounded  to  Adeline  as  notes  of 

preparation 
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preparation  for  the  commencement  of 
those  troubles  in  which  she  was  to  be  per- 
sonally involved  by  Montfort,  who,  in  his 
ambitious  graspings,  would  not  hesitate, 
she  feared,  to  sacrifice  individual  happiness. 
She  however  endeavoured  to  appear  not 
to  apprehend  any  thing  unpleasant,  and 
requested  of  De  Clare  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  earl,  he  would  bear  her  respects  to 
the  princess  Eleanor,  and  say  that  she 
should  do  herself  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  them  on  the  occasion  mentioned. 
When  Adeline  had  ceased  speaking  to 
De  Clare,  her  eyes  for  a  moment  met  Al- 
wyn's,  which  w^ere  fixed  on  her  with  a 
mild  earnestness  that  went  to  her  heart. 
She  thought  he  knew  the  proposal  Mont- 
fort had  to  make,  and  commiserated  the 
feebleness  she  had  to  oppose  to  his  power. 
De  Clare  did  not  appear  to  have  noticed 
any  thing  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  Ade- 
line or  Alwyn,  and  spoke  of  the  enter- 
tainments at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  to 

which 
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which  were  attracted  the  whole  of  the  no- 
bihty  now  in  London. 

"  Queen  Eleanor,"  said  Alwyn,  with 
some  bitterness,  "  must  give  place  to  the 
princess  Eleanor.  The  halls  of  the  palace 
at  Westminster  reecho  not  the  sounds  of 
festivity,  while  those  of  the  Savoy  are 
crowded  with  the  noble  and  the  gay." 

"  Why,  thou  old-fashioned  knight," 
said  De  Clare,  **  this  is  done  to  please  such 
as  you ;  here  we  have  made  an  English 
princess  our  sovereign  fair." 

"  And  a  foreign  peer  our  sovereign 
stern"  said  Alwyn. 

"  Nonsense !  INlontfort  is  a  most  excel- 
lently-intentioned  man,  and  will  do  no- 
thing that  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion :  if  I  thought  othervv'ise,  he  should 
not  have  Thomas  de  Clare  of  his  party." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Alwyn,  "  and 
trust  to  see  you,  as  well  as  some  other  gal- 
lant spirits,  change  sides  ere  long." 

"  That  changing  of  sides  is  a  mighty 
awkward  thing,"  observed  De  Clare ;  "  but 

should 
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should  it  ever  come  to  my  turn,  I  have 
plenty  of  high  examples  to  quote." 

Alwyn  and  De  Clare  soon  withdrew ; 
and  Adeline,  endeavouring  to  chase  from 
her  mind  unpleasant  anticipations,  began 
to  make  preparations  for  her  visit  to  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy. 

Adeline  regretted  much  that  she  could 
not  give  the  dame  and  Margaret  the  gra- 
tification of  being  partakers  in  the  splendid 
scene,  which  she  could  readily  have  ac- 
complished, had  it  been  the  queen,  instead 
of  the  princess,  who  presided  ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate king  and  queen  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  think  of  festivities,  and  seem- 
ed already  to  have  resigned  their  state  to 
Montfort  and  his  royal  wife. 

Eustace  had  received  an  invitation  from 
lord  Leicester,  and  purposed  going.  This 
invitation  to  her  son,  and  no  notice  having 
been  taken  of  the  master  or  herself,  had 
greatly  chagrined  the  dame.  She  solely 
attributed  it  to  the  earl's  resentment  at  her 
not  having  gone  to  the  city  ball,  not  once 

thinking 
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thinking  that  the  princess  Eleanor  might 
have  chosen  to  exchide,  from  pride,  per- 
sons whom  Montfort  might  at  times  court 
from  policy ;  and  while  the  dame  dwelt 
on  the  deprivations  she  was  thus  exposed 
to,  she  did  not  rest  quite  satisfied  that  she 
had  not  made  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  loyal- 
ty. Her  presentation  to  the  queen  was 
certainly  a  proud  recollection ;  but  that 
queen  was  in  the  vale  of  misfortune,  while 
the  princess  and  her  lord  seemed  to  have 
attained  nearly  the  summit  of  popularity. 
The  dame  must  not  be  judged  harshly, 
if  she  did  at  times  think  hers  a  peculiarly 
unfortunate  case,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  in  her  to  have  rebelled 
against  her  husband,  and  gone,  in  defiance 
of  him,  to  the  city  mask,  since  that  step, 
she  concluded,  would  have  secured  her  the 
friendship  and  countenance  of  the  earl  of 
I^eicester,  which,  by  his  present  neglect, 
it  was  clearly  proved  she  had  completely 
forfeited.  The  dame  was  bewildered,  and 
began  to  think  that  her  recent  intercourse 

with 
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with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  was  ac- 
companied with  as  much  of  pain  and  mor- 
tification as  pleasure  and  pride. 

While  such  were  the  unpleasant  feelings 
of  the  dame,  Margaret  assisted  Adeline  in 
her  preparations  with  true  feminine  de- 
light, nor  sighed  until  the  day  arrived,  and 
she  beheld  her  fully  attired.  It  was  then 
that  her  bosom  panted  to  behold  the  splen- 
did scene  in  which  Adeline  was  to  be  but 
a  single  modest  gem — a  pearl  of  the  highest 
worth,  surrounded  and  overpowered  by 
the  blaze  of  gorgeous  jewels.  Margaret 
gazed  on  her  with  a  rapt  delight,  and  held 
a  small  mirror  in  every  position  where 
Adeline  might  behold  herself 

Her  dark  brown  hair  was  divided  di- 
rectly in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  form- 
ing two  or  three  small  curls  on  each  side, 
and  then  fell  in  luxuriant  waves  on  her 
neck  and  shoulders;  over  her  head  was 
thrown,  but  which  could  be  carried  on  the 
arm  at  pleasure,  a  wimple  of  silk,  so  trans- 
parent, that  when  used  as  a  veil,  it  con- 
cealed 
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cealed  not  the  features;  this  was  enriched 
with  a  border  of  gold  embroidery ;  around 
her  throat  she  wore  a  necklace  of  large 
pearls,  and  her  robe  of  white  satin  was 
there  embroidered  with  a  deep  border  of 
gold,  set  with  leaves  of  seed  pearls ;  the 
hanging  sleeves  shewed  the  lining  of  the 
robe  to  be  of  ruby-coloured  samite,  that 
richest  and  most  costly  of  silks ;  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sleeves,  as  well  as  of  the  robe, 
which  was  too  long  to  allow  the  under  tu- 
nic to  be  seen,  had  a  deep  border  of  gold 
embroidery,  and  pearl  leaves  corresponding 
with  that  at  the  throat ;  on  her  taper  fin- 
gers, which  peeped  from  beneath  the  white 
silk  sleeves  of  her  tunic,  clasped  at  the 
wrists  with  golden  bracelets,  studded  with 
pearls,  she  wore  various  rings,  set  with 
jewels  of  matchless  lustre ;  her  shoes  were 
of  white  satin,  embroidered  at  the  instep 
with  gold. 

Thus  attired,  Adeline  prepared  to  set 
out  for  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  to  which 
she  was  to  be  conducted  in  a  barge  of  lord 

Leicester's, 
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Leicester's,  and  with  the  attendance  of  an 
officer  of  his  household,  and  some  inferior 
domestics. 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  grave,  Marga- 
ret?" said  Adeline,  taking  up  an  oval 
mantle  of  red  silk,  lined  with  white  sarce- 
net, and  which  was  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  round  the  circle  towards  one 
end,  which  was  to  admit  the  head  when 
not  thrown  loosely  on  the  shoulders,  as 
well  as  round  its  outer  circumference. 

"  I  was  thinking,  lady  Adeline,  of  the 
difference  in  the  lot  of  mortals,"  replied 
Margaret.  "  How  happy  you,  and  all  who 
are  born  great  are !" 

"  I  shall  not  speak  of  myself,  dear  Mar- 
garet," said  Adeline,  "  although  a  crushed 
butterfly  in  a  sunny  meadow  might  make 
me  tremble  for  my  own  fate ;  but  if  you 
envy  the  great,  you  would  cease  to  do  so, 
did  you  know  the  shifts  the  king  and 
queen  have  been  often  put  to  for  a  decent 
supply  of  clothes.  This  robe  was  the  last 
present  I  had  from  the  queen  ;  she  smiled 

when 
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when  she  gave  it,  and  cheerfully  said,  it 
was  in  payment  for  a  piece  of  linen  she 
had  taken  from  me,  at  a  time  when  we 
were  indebted  to  a  rich  abbot  for  our  din- 
ner. Did  your  mother  but  know  it,  Mar- 
garet, she  is  a  happier  woman  than  any 
queen  in  Europe." 

"  You  must  be  right ;  but "  Mar- 
garet blushed,  and  Adeline  set  out. 

Numerous  boats  were  conveying  com- 
pany to  the  palace  of  the  Savoy  as  Ade- 
line approached  it,  and  from  its  courts 
were  heard  strains  of  martial  music.  The 
landing-place  was  guarded  by  a  strong 
body  of  archers,  wearing  the  earl's  cogni- 
zance, and  officers  of  his  household,  in 
splendid  liveries  of  scarlet  cloth  and  gold, 
received  the  guests,  and  marshalled  the 
way  through  the  portal  of  the  outer  wall 
into  a  spacious  court,  where  they  were  re- 
cei\'ed  by  another  set  of  domestics  simi- 
larly dressed,  who  formed  beneath  a  lofty 
gateway  an  inner  line  to  a  body  of  arbalas- 
trii,  who  with  the  staves  of  their  cross- 
bows 
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bows  resting  on  the  ground,  and  wearing 
the  steel-ringed  hauberk,  the  leathern  vest, 
and  nasled  helmets,  stood  motionless  as 
statues.  Adeline  almost  trembled  as  she 
passed  this  guarded  gate;  she  thought  that 
the  lord  of  all  this  pomp  and  power  was 
the  arbiter  of  her  fate.  In  the  inner  court 
of  the  grand  entrance  of  the  palace,  a  band 
of  musicians,  dressed  in  the  eastern  cos- 
tume, and  whose  swarthy  or  sable  visages 
declared  them  to  be  natives  of  far  distant 
climes,  began  playing,  as  Adeline  entered, 
a  lively  Saracenic  march,  which  served  to 
dissipate  unpleasant  feelings.  Here  too, 
the  splendid  palace  was  free  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  armed  guard;  and  the  nu- 
merous attendants,  magnificently  attired, 
though  variously,  according  to  their  re- 
spective offices,  gave  a  gorgeous  colouring 
to  the  scene.  In  the  hall  were  grooms, 
habited  in  silk,  and  the  steward  of  the 
household,  whose  tunic  of  deep-blue  velvet 
was  literally  covered  with  gold  embroi- 
dery ;  he  held  in  his  right  hand  his  staff 

of 
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of  office,  and  bowing  low  to  each  arriving 
guest,  waved  with  his  staff  the  way  in 
which  they  were  to  proceed,  up  a  broad 
stair,  through  a  double  line  of  grooms. 
Adeline  entered  a  room  in  which  were  the 
pages  of  the  princess,  habited  in  white 
silk,  with  surcoats  of  the  same.  The 
chamberlain,  clothed  in  purple  velvet,  su- 
perbly embroidered  with  gold,  here  re- 
ceived them,  and  an  opposite  door  being 
thrown  open,  the  chamberlain  went  three 
paces  into  the  crowded  room,  and  bowing 
to  Adeline,  she  passed  him,  and  was  met 
by  Thomas  de  Clare,  who  said,  while  he 
made  a  gallant  obeisance — "  Do  not  you 
pity  me  ?  Here  have  I  undertaken,  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  danger  to  my 
heart,  to  present  you  all  to  the  princess; 
but  I  must  not  stop  even  to  compliment 
you  on  your  bewitching  looks ;"  and  lead- 
ing her  up  the  room,  he  presented  her  to 
the  princess  Eleanor. 

The  princess  was  a  woman  of  dignified 
air ;  but  there  was  at  times  a  trouble  and 

VOL.  II.  I  sadness 
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sadness  in  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance which  indicated  a  mind  ill  at  ease; 
and  as  she  now  stood  on  the  footstep  of  her 
elevated  chair,  attired  with  royal  magni- 
ficence, her  eyes  would  glance  over  the 
multitude  who  crowded  her  stately  cham- 
ber, and  her  heart  perhaps  asked  her,  was  it 
right  that  it  should  be  so,  while  the  palace 
of  her  brother  and  king  was  desolate  ? 

"  Did  you  expect  to  see  me  here?"  said 
a  voice,  as  Adeline,  by  desire  of  the  prin- 
cess, was  moving  towards  a  group  of  young 
ladies,  who  stood  a  little  back  on  her  left 
hand.  It  was  Agnes  de  Clare.  "  The 
dear  good  queen  would  insist  on  my  ac- 
cepting the  invitation,  and  indeed  I  should 
have  expired  from  spleen  had  I  not  done 
so ;  but  then  it  looked  so  ill  to  leave  her, 
with  the  purpose  of  paying  that  Montfort's 
wife  almost  sovereign  respect. — Heighday, 
girl !  I  see  such  changes,  and  so  much 
wretchedness  in  palaces,  that  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  some 

one 
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one  who  can  just  put  me  into  a  cottage — 
can  you  recommend  such  an  one?" 

"  The  squire  of  the  broken  feather," 
said  AdeHne. 

"  Pshaw  !  they  say  he  will  be  richer  than 
many  lords  of  palaces,"  said  Agnes :  "  what 
I  want  is  a  poor  man — a  very  poor  man ; 
yet  that  said  captain  Eustace  has  an  eye 
I  like.  That  brother  of  mine,  Tom,  who 
seems  to  be  Montfort's  right  hand,  or 
rather  Eleanor's,  tells  me  he  had  an  invita- 
tion sent  to  him — did  he  come  with  you  ?" 

"  No;  the  princess  sent  some  of  her  own 
people  for  me." 

"  Humph  !  will  he  come?"  said  Agnes. 

"  I  heard  him  express  such  an  inten- 
tion," replied  Adeline. 

Agnes  looked  Adeline  full  in  the  face, 
and  said — "  Why  you  look  as  indifferent 
as  though  you  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
him." 

"  Then   my   looks  do  not   tell  truth," 

replied  Adeline,  "  as  I  think  him  by  far 

1 2  too 
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too  excellent  a  young  man  not  to  hold  him 
in  estimation." 

"  Why  you  speak  just  like  lady  De 
Vaux,"  said  Agnes :  "  for  Heaven's  sake 
evince  a  little  warm  feeling,  like  me  !  I 
either  hate  a  man,  or  love  him,  or  think 
nothing  at  all  about  him." 

"  In  which  predicament  does  lord  Eme- 
ric  at  present  stand  ?"  inquired  Adeline. 

"  The  first,  for  with  him  the  last  is  im- 
possible^  Ah  !  he  approaches,"  and  as 

Agnes  spoke,  lord  Em  eric  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  paid  his  respects 
to  her  and  Adeline. 

"  What  say  you,  my  lord,  to  this  new 
dynasty,"  said  Agnes — "do  you  think  the 
nun  queens  it  well  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  me  wound,  by  so 
improbable  an  idea,  the  ears  of  your  friend?" 
he  replied,  and  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  ten- 
der expression  on  Adeline. 

"  Not  at  all  improbable,"  said  Agnes. 
"  All  the  nobility  of  England  seem  as- 
sembling to  pay  her  homage,  and  ere  two 

months 
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months  are  passed,  we  shall  bend  the  knee 
to  her  as  our  queen." 

"  You  are  a  fickle  nation,"  said  Em  eric  ; 
then,  as  though  checking  himself,  added, 
and  his  eyes  were  again  directed  to  Ade- 
line— "  but  there  are  exceptions  which  I 
would  fain  did  not  exist;  would  to  Hea- 
ven that  the  constancy  of  indifference 
would  disappear,  and  I  be  made  happy  by 
the  transition !" 

"  That  was  meant  for  Amarantha,"  said 
Agnes;  "  but  I  trust  she  will  ever  remain 
constant  in  her  coldness  for  one  who  is  the 
epitome  of  every  thing  that  is  fickle  in  the 
race  of  man." 

'*  How  can  you  do  me  such  injustice?" 
said  Emeric.  "  Has  not  my  constancy  to 
Amarantha  been " 

"  As  great  as  mine  to  any  one  subject, 
moral  or  physical,"  said  Agnes ;  "  so  now 
let  us  change  the  topic.  Who  is  that  tall, 
muscular  man,  who  has  just  been  presented 
to  the  princess  ?" 

^*  A  hero  for  any  epic  poem,"  replied 
I  3  Emeric, 
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Emeric,  "  if  all  is  true  that  is  said  of  his 
bodily  powers " 


"  But  who  is  he  ?"  interrupted  Agnes, 
with  impatience. 

"  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  a  Scottish  knight," 
replied  Emeric. 

"  By  all  that  is  enchanting  in  prospect, 
Adeline's  intended  spouse !'  exclaimed 
Agnes,  but  yet  in  those  subdued  tones  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  spoken. 

Lord  ICmeric's  face  became  for  a  moment 
pale,  and  then  more  deeply  glowed,  while 
Adeline's  heart  beat  with  an  unutterable 
emotion.  Did  she  indeed  behold  the  man 
whom  Leicester  had  selected  for  her  hus- 
band ?  Her  eyes  sought  the  ground,  yet 
the  being  she  had  seen  was  still  present  to 
her  mental  vision. 

Sir  Adam  Gordon  was  of  lofty  stature, 
and  largely  formed,  as  one  who  in  the  field 
could  wield  the  ponderous  mace  and  bat- 
tieaxe  to  the  annihilation  of  his  foes. 
His  age  might  be  thirty ;  his  visage  was 
swarthy,  and  hardened  by  incessant  expo- 
sure 
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sure  to  inclement  skies.  His  features  were 
strongly  marked,  and  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  evinced  a  reckless  daring  of  character, 
which  was  to  be  further  noted  in  his  mien 
and  gait.  Attired  in  habiliments  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  they  seemed  not  to  accord 
so  well  with  his  sinewy  frame  as  would 
have  done  a  haubergeon  and  chausses  of 
steel  rings. 

"  Adeline,  what  think  you  of  your  fu- 
ture lord?"  said  Agnes  ;  "  has  not  Mont- 
fort  provided  for  you — a  man  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  not  be 
so  absurd  !"  said  Adeline. 

Emeric  perceived  her  embarrassment, 
and  hastened  to  relieve  it  by  speaking  of 
other  persons. — "  Is  not  that  a  relative  of 
yours,  lady  Agnes — he  who  has  just  paid 
his  respects  to  the  princess  ?" 

"  The  husband  of  my  aunt  Isabel,"  re- 
plied Agnes.  "  Ah !  see,  he  has  accosted 
sir  Adam — do  you  observe  the  coldness 
with  which  they  eye  each  other  while  they 
interchange  fair  speeches  ?" 

I  4  «  Why 
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"Why  is  it  they  do  so?"  inquired  Eme- 
ric. 

"  Sir  Adam  is  to  carry  off  Adeline  from 
a  friend  of  sir  Robert's,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Nonsense !"  ejaculated  Adeline. 

"  Most  excellent  sense,"  said  Agnes, 
"  since,  independent  of  possessing  one  of 
the  most  charming  girls  in  the  world,  he 
will  become  lord  of  I  know  not  how 
many  rich  baronies.  But  if  I  am  to  assign 
another  reason,  you  must  know  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  new  war  before  we  can 
greet  Montfort  and  his  nun  as  our  king 
and  queen,  yonder  stalwart  knight  is  to 
be  leader  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen  on 
Leicester's  side,  while  my  good  uncle  of 
Annandale  is  stanch  to  king  Harry  and 
the  prince." 

At  this  moment  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of 
Annandale,  the  future  competitor  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  in  passing  observed 
Agnes,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  her. — 
"  Ah  !  my  fair  niece,"  he  said,  "  I  thought 
not  to  have  seen  you  here." 

"  When 
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"  When  my  brothers  and  more  reve- 
rend kinsmen,"  said  Agnes,  at  the  same 
time  courtesying  with  assumed  gravity, 
*•'  are  carried  with  the  stream,  so  light  a 
vessel  as  mine  cannot  be  expected  to  stem 
it." 

"  You  judge  rashly,"  said  the  lord  of 
Annandale;  "  I  came  hither  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  sister  of  my  king." 

"  And  so  did  I,  my  lord,"  said  Agnes, 
quickly,  "  and  by  command  of  the  queen." 

The  earl  smiled,  kissed  his  hand  to  her, 
and  passed  on. 

The  rooms  had  by  this  time  become 
extremely  crowded  and  oppressively  warm. 
Agnes,  impatient  of  the  inconvenience,  de- 
sired lord  Emeric  to  make  way  for  them, 
and  taking  Adeline's  arm,  they  retired  to 
an  open  window  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  court  where  the  band  was  sta- 
tioned. From  this  point  they  beheld  two 
animated  scenes.  The  lengthened  vista 
of  rooms,  thronged  with  a  splendid  assem- 
blage, individuals  of  which  were  one  mo- 
I  5  ment 
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ment  paying  homage  to  the  princess,  and 
the  next  mixing  in  groups,  in  which  the 
tender  speech,  the  hint,  or  sarcastic  allu- 
sion, were  as  frequent  as  the  courtesy,  the 
smile,  or  haughty  toss  of  the  head :  while 
in  the  court,  the  musicians,  arrayed  in 
eastern  costume,  flowing  robes  and  silken 
turbans,  and  some  with  jet  black  arms  and 
faces,  beating  cymbals  or  whirling  the  tam- 
bourine in  the  air,  were  contrasted  with 
the  richly,  though  differently-habited, 
household  officers  of  the  palace ;  and,  dis- 
tinct from  these,  and  giving  a  higher  tone 
to  the  scene,  were  visitors  still  arriving,  as 
w^ell  as  some  cavaliers  who  seemed  to  pre- 
fer the  passing  scene  in  the  open  air  to 
mingling  in  the  crowd  assembled  in  the 
state  apartments. 

**  Truly  this  is  a  gallant  scene,"  said 
Agnes,  looking  down  to  the  court,  "  and 
what  delightful  music !  were  it  not  people 
would  fancy  my  brothers  had  gained  me 
over,  I  would  join  Montfort's  party." 

"  Can 
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"  Can  a  pageant  have  any  weight  in 
the  balance  of  loyalty  ?"  asked  Adeline. 

"  An  immensity — if  one  could  only  be 
sure  there  would  be  plenty  to  follow  the 
example,  it  would  be  irresistible,"  said  Ag- 
nes. 

"  Did  you  observe  the  archers  and 
crossbowmen  as  we  entered  ?"  asked  Ade- 
line. 

«  Yes — why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  suspect,  should  Montfort  mount  the 
throne,"  rejoined  Adeline,  "  we  should 
become  more  accustomed  to  such  fierce 
guards  than  to  knights  in  silks  and  vel- 
vets." 

"  Then  it  behoves  every  prudent  dam- 
sel to  select  a  hardy  knight  as  her  protec- 
tor," said  Agnes,  "  and  of  all  I  yet  have 
seen,  your  intended  lord,  sir  Adam  Gor- 
don, seems  the  one  on  whom  steel  harness 
would  sit  with  fitter  grace  than  a  silken 
tunic. — Do  not  you  think,  my  lord,"  to 
Emeric,  "  that  Adeline  ought  to  be  great- 
i6  ly 
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ly  envied  lord  Leicester's  care,  in  having 
selected  for  her  such  a  mate  ?" 

"  Should  the  lady  Adeline  not  approve 
lord  Leicester's  choice,"  said  Emeric, 
*^  there  are  some,  at  least  one,  who  al- 
though more  apt  to  be  habited  in  silk 
than  steel,  would  rush  to  her  rescue  from 
oppression,  and  prove  that  a  courageous 
heart  is  stronger  than  a  giant's  arm." 

"  And  yonder  is  a  plain  English  sol- 
dier," said  Agnes,  perhaps  piqued  at  the 
energy  with  which  Emeric  spoke,  and  the 
impassioned,  yet  respectful  manner  in 
which  he  looked  at  Adeline,  "  who  has 
a  spirit  of  a  brighter  flame  than  any  I  yet 
have  heard  boast  their  prowess." 

"  I  meant  not  to  boast,  lady  Agnes," 
said  lord  Emeric,  proudly ;  "  nor  do  I 
now  mean  to  depreciate  your  judgment, 
when  I  say,  that  although  I  honour  cap- 
tain Eustace  Fitz-Richard,  I  should  hope 
that  even  I  am  not  inferior  to  him,  either 
in  spirit  or  in  the  power  of  proving  it." 

^*  It  may  be  as  you  say,"  said  Agnes, 

with 
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with  a  careless  manner,  and  evidently  de- 
lighted at  having  piqued  the  Troubadour, 
— "  Delightful !  your  knight  has  joined 
the  Fitz-Richard,  and  they  raise  their  hats 
to  us,"  added  Agnes  to  Adeline. 

Alvvyn  appeared  to  have  just  arrived, 
and  had  taken  Eustace's  arm.  They 
walked  up  and  down  a  short  flagged  path 
a  little  apart  from  the  throng  of  company, 
and  from  that  moment  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  Agnes  was  directed  to  them.  Lord 
Emeric  seized  the  opportunity,  and  in  a 
subdued  voice,  but  one  where  every  ca- 
dence was  meant  to  penetrate  the  heart, 
addressed  Adeline. — "  So  many  corrobo- 
rating rumours  announce  an  approaching 
crisis  in  the  fate  of  one  whom  I  have  long 
worshipped,  that  I  can  no  longer  trust  to 
Time  being  my  friend.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  throw  aside  the  mask  of  my  as- 
sumed character  as  a  Troubadour,  and  as 
a  nobleman  of  France,  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
her  whom,  as  Amarantha " 

"  What  of  Amarantha  ?"  inquired  Ag- 
nes, 
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nes,  with  quickness,  the  last  word  having 
struck  her  ear  as  she  turned  her  head  from 
the  open  window ;  but,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  continued — "  They  have 
entered   the    palace. — Adeline,    has    the 

heat   made   me  as  pale Why,  child, 

you  are  now  as  red  as Reach  me  that 

mirror,  my  lord." 

"  It  is  a  panel  of  the  wainscoting,"  said 
Emeric  gravely ;  "  but  if  it  is  your  lady- 
ship's commands,  I  will  order  workmen 
to  displace  it,  and  then  shall  feel  honour- 
ed in  bearing  it  to  you." 

"  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally  prompt 
when  your  sword  is  required,"  said  Agnes. 
— "  Now  you  have  again  your  beautiful 
clear  colour,  Adeline;  tell  me,  like  an 
angel,  do  I  look  like  myself? — The  Vir- 
gin! here  is  Montfort  and  the  Scottish 
knight !" 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  resting  his  arm 
on  sir  Adam  Gordon's,  was  slowly  advan- 
cing, the  crowd  making  way,  and  offering 
and  receiving  compliments  from  the  earl, 

who, 
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who,  splendidly  attired,  and  with  a  lofty, 
though,  to  the  individuals  he  addressed, 
most  gracious  carriage,  looked  indeed  the 
nnonarch  of  the  scene,  while  the  stalwart 
knight  on  whom  he  leant  seemed  one 
formed  by  nature  to  be  the  brave  instru- 
ment of  a  desperate  purpose. 

When  they  reached  the  window  at 
which  Adeline,  Agnes,  and  lord  Emeric 
were  stationed,  the  earl  stopped,  and  with 
winning  smiles  accosted  them,  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  Troubadour,  in  making 
so  admirable  a  selection,  had  in  some  de- 
gree atoned  for  his  presumption,  by  en- 
livening the  dulness  of  the  scene  with 
his  wit. 

"  Of  a  truth,  my  lord,  there  will  not 
be  a  greater  lackwit  in  your  new  parlia- 
ment than  he,"  said  Agnes. 

A  cloud  for  a  moment  flitted  over  Lei- 
cester's brow,  but  again  smiling  on  the 
sister  of  Gloucester — "  No  one  can  be  sur- 
prised," he  said,  "  that  even  professed  wits 
are  silenced  by  the  lady  Agnes  de  Clare." 

"But 
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"  But  the  mischief  is,  that  the  Trouba- 
dour is  not  silenced ;  he  talks  nonsense  by 
the  hour,"  rejoined  Agnes. 

"  I  plead  guilty — when  conversing  with 
lady  Agnes,"  said  Emeric. 

"  Why  with  me  ?"  asked  Agnes. 

"  The  tyro  assumes  ignorance  when 
questioning  a  philosopher,"  replied  Eme- 
ric ;  "  and  when  I  seek  for  general  infor- 
mation of  the  heart  of  woman,  to  what 
oracle,  fair  lady,  ought  I  to  lend  a  more 
reverent  ear  than  to  thee?" 

"  Has  he  not  proved  my  position,  my 
lord,"  said  Agnes  to  the  earl,  "  in  mis- 
taking the  language  which  flows  from  the 
impulse  of  the  feelings  to  be  the  sage  re- 
flections of  the  mind  ?— Appeal  to  me  for 
axioms!"  she  added  to  lord  Emeric;  "I 
an  oracle!  I,  who  never  think  before  I 
speak  !  Thou  art  one  of  two  things — ei- 
ther a  flatterer,  who  would  rather  appear 
an  ass  than  not  please,  or " 

Lord  Emeric  bowed,  and  added — "  An 
ass,   of  such  humility,   that  he  may  be 

beaten 
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beaten  into  supplicating  mercy  with  tear- 
ful eyes  and  a  penitential  heart." 

"  A  truce,  fair  lady — grant  a  truce  to 
our  Troubadour,"  said  Leicester. 

"  To  your  commands  I  bow,"  said 
Agnes ;  "  but  of  what  duration  shall  it 
be — as  long  as  the  present  one  with  king 
Harry  ?  Oh,  my  lord,  say  not  so  long  as 
that,  or  I  fear  the  Troubadour  will  have 
a  whole  month's  rest." 

**  Was  that  an  oracle,  or  one  of  those 
guesses  which  are  the  impulse  of  your 
feelings?"  said  lord  Leicester;  and,  al- 
though he  smiled,  it  were  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  spoke  sportively  or  not. 

Agnes  looked  round  the  room,  and  to- 
wards the  court,  and  then  said—-"  When 
Peter  de  Savoy  built  this  palace,  he  did 
not  think  to  have  such  crowds  as  are  now 
assembled  in  it,  or  he  would  have  made 
it  larger ;  but  perhaps  he  thought  of  the 
one  at  Westminster,  to  which  he  might 
remove." 

Lord  Leicester's  brow  became   for   a 

moment 
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moment  contracted;  but,  without  reply- 
ing, he  resumed  his  smiles,  and  address- 
ing Adeline,  said — "  Permit  me,  lady- 
Adeline,  to  present  to  you  one  of  the 
most  renowned  knights  of  Scotland,  sir 
Adam  Gordon." 

Adeline  courtesied  as  the  knight  bowed 
low;  no  colour  tinged  her  cheeks — her 
lips  were  blanched. 

"  The  princess,"  continued  Montfort, 
**  is  advancing  to  the  adjacent  rooms ;  al- 
low sir  Adam  the  honour  of  your  hand — 
lady  Agnes  de  Clare  will  accept  of  mine." 

Sir  Adam  took  the  passive  hand  of 
Adeline,  who,  with  eyes  completely  sha- 
dowed by  their  long  lashes,  was  led,  al- 
most unconsciously,  after  the  earl  and 
Agnes.  Lord  Emeric  leant  against  the 
embrasure  of  the  window,  and  with  a 
fixed  gaze  beheld  her  retiring  form.  There 
was  an  expression  of  bitterness  and  of 
pride  in  his  pale  countenance,  as,  with 
compressed  teeth,  he  said — "  Thy  scorn 
of  me  were  well  avenged  by  such  a  mate." 

«  Of 
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"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  Al- 
wyn,  who,  with  Eustace,  had  at  length 
reached  the  window  where  they  had  from 
the  court  seen  Adeline. 

"  The  brightest  gem  in  all  this  isle," 
replied  the  Troubadour,  "  sold  for  a  bat- 
tleaxe,  and  five  hundred  lances,  to  yon- 
der fierce  barbarian." 

"  The  lady  Adeline !"  aspirated  Eustace. 

"  Sir  Adam  Gordon !"  said  Alwyn ;  "  is 
he  the  man  destined  by  Montfort  to  be 
wearer  of  that  prize  ?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  Emeric ;  "  I  heard 
that  Leicester  was  to  present  to-day  her 
future  lord  to  Adeline.  So  much,  and 
no  more,  would  Thomas  de  Clare  divulge; 
nor  need  he  now,  for  well  I  noted  Mont- 
fort watch  the  eyes  of  his  northern  wolf, 
as  the  beauteous  fawn  stood  trembling 
before  him  :  they  told  how  impatient  the 
savage  was  to  press  her  in  his  brawny 
arms,  and  Montfort  thought  his  monstrous 
compact  complete." 

Alwyn  spoke  not,  but  his  noble  coun- 
tenance 
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tenance  told  that  he  thought  not  Adeline's 
fate  depended  on  the  earl  of  Leicester 
alone,  and  that,  should  an  arm  be  wanted, 
to  secure  her  the  freedom  of  selection,  the 
terrors  of  sir  Adam's  prowess  in  mortal 
conflict  should  not  deter  his  giving  him 
defiance.  Eustace  also  felt  deeply,  but  it 
was  hopelessly ;  yet  he  would  cheerfully 
sacrifice  his  life  to  give  happiness  to  Ade- 
line. 

In  the  suit  of  rooms  the  company  had 
now  proceeded  to  were  numerous  tables, 
covered  with  cold  viands,  spices,  confec- 
tionery, and  wines.  Adeline  had  been 
led  by  sir  Adam  to  a  small  table  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  in  which  was  a 
fixed  seat,  and  on  looking  round,  missed 
Agnes  and  lord  Leicester ;  but,  unwiUing 
to  address  the  knight,  she  made  no  re- 
mark, but  accepted  in  silence  his  atten- 
tions in  offering  refreshments. 

"  Are  you  not  impatient,  madam,"  said 
sir  Adam,    "  to  quit  these  crowds,   and 

once 
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once  more  behold  the  wild  deer  gambolling 
in  your  native  woodlands  ?" 

This  was  touching  a  chord  that  vibrated 
to  the  heart  of  Adeline,  and  at  length 
drew  from  her  more  than  a  monosyllable. 
— "  Once  more  to  behold  those  beloved 
scenes  will  indeed  be  happiness !" 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear,"  said  sir  Adam, 
"  that  your  taste  has  not  been  vitiated  by 
sojourning  in  a  splendid  court." 

Adeline  trembled. — Did  sir  Adam  in- 
deed feel  so  confident  as  to  express,  with- 
out reserve,  this  satisfaction  ? 

"  When  last  I  saw  your  broad  domains, 
fair  lady,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  wondered 
how  their  noble  mistress  could  so  long 
leave  her  serfs  to  lord  it  o'er  her  sylvan 
vassals ;  for,  by  the  rood,  I  would  teach 
the  churls  another  sport  to  warm  their 
sluggish  blood  than  hunting  the  red  deer !" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  think,"  said  Ade- 
line, "  that  my  people  were  happy  during 
my  forced  absence." 

"  A  kind  feeling,  lady,   and  one  that 

well 
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well  becomes  the  mistress  of  a  wide  do- 
main, and  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
exercised  by  her  who  will  reign  sovereign 
when  I  am  absent." 

Adeline  spoke  not,  and  the  knight 
again  addressed  her. — "  You  have  kins- 
men, lady  Adeline,  in  Scotland;  I  have 
hunted  amidst  their  mountains,  and  feast- 
ed in  their  halls — they  will  rejoice  to  be- 
hold their  English  kinswoman  transplant- 
ed to  Scotia." 

"  Sir !"  uttered  Adeline,  and  raised  her 
blue  eyes  to  the  knight. 

"  Not  that  your  English  domains  shall 
be  altogether  deserted,"  continued  sir 
Adam,  as  though  he  imagined  he  had 
shocked  her  with  the  idea  of  leaving  her 
native  country;  "  your  chief  castle  is- in  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  better  fitted  for  Christ- 
mas festivities  than  mine." 

"  Sir !"  again  broke  from  Adeline,  ac- 
companied by  a  look  of  proud  indignation. 
It  seemed  to  be  understood  by  sir  Adam, 
whose  forehead  became  flushed ;  he  would 

have 
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have  spoken,  but  his  ideas  were  deranged 
— he  uttered  some  unconnected  words, 
then  stopped. 

Adeline  held  a  small  bunch  of  grapes 
from  the  abbot  of  Westminster's  garden ; 
they  were  not  as  highly  flavoured  as  if 
they  had  grown  and  ripened  under  a  more 
southern  sun,  but  she  plucked  them,  one 
by  one,  and  ate  them,  with  as  much  ap- 
parent satisfaction  as  though  she  thought 
of  nothing  buc  their  excellence.  Sir  Adam 
observed  her  composure ;  he  tried  to  re- 
sume the  subject,  but  the  v/ords  would 
not  flow. 

The  company  were  quitting  the  tables. 
— "  Lord  Emeric !"  said  Adeline  as  the 
Troubadour  was  making  a  passage  through 
the  crowd  to  reach  the  place  where  she 
stood.  He  was  in  a  moment  at  her  side. 
— "  Will  you,  my  lord,  do  me  the  favour 
to  conduct  me  to  the  gardens  ?  I  observe 
the  company  are  hastening  thither."  She 
placed  her  hand  in  the  Troubadour's,  who 
took  it  with  delight,  and  they  moved  on. 

Sir 
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Sir  Adam  stood  amazed,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment the  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes  on 
Emeric;  then,  addressing  Adeline,  he 
said — "  Has  it  escaped  your  recollection, 
madam,  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  did  me 
the  honour  to  consign  you  to  my  protec- 
tion ?" 

"  It  is  immaterial  what  you,  sir,  presume 
were  lord  Leicester's  intentions,"  she  re- 
plied— "  to  me,  it  is  sufficient  that  I  allow- 
ed you  to  conduct  me  to  this  room,  and 
that  I  now  permit  lord  Emeric  to  lead  me 
from  it;"  and  turning  from  him,  they 
went  with  the  throng. 

Sir  Adam  touched  lord  Emeric's  arm ; 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
stern. — "  Cross  not,  young  lord,  the  lion 
in  his  path  !"  said  he,  fiercely. 

''  Ay  will  I !  and  think  it  the  blithest 
sport  to  which  I  ere  heard  huntsman  give 
hollo,"  replied  Emeric,  with  a  carelessly 
gallant  mien. 

"  Thy  days  are  numbered,"  were  utter- 
ed by  sir  Adam  in  lord  Emeric's  ear. 

"  I  know 
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**  1  know  it,  man,  without  thy  augury," 
replied  Emeric,  in  the  same  strain  of  in- 
difference. 

Sir  Adam's  hand  had  fell  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  he  stood  motionless,  gazing 
on  them  as  one  astounded,  until  they  were 
lost  to  his  view ;  then,  with  impatient 
strides,  he  went  in  search  of  Leicester. 

The  courage  of  Adeline  fled  when  the 
excitement  to  her  pride  was  no  longer  pre- 
sent, and  the  thought  of  what  Montfort 
had  in  his  power,  and  of  which  this  confi- 
dent stranger  might  be  disposed  to  avail 
himself,  combined  to  quail  her  heart. 
Lord  Emeric  observed  the  sudden  paleness 
of  her  countenance,  and  making  way 
through  the  stream  that  was  moving  to- 
wards the  grand  stairs,  led  her  to  a  seat. 
Adeline  was  relieved,  and  greatly  refresh- 
ed by  the  cool  breeze  which  entered  at  an 
open  window,  and  in  a  few  moments  would 
have  risen  to  continue  their  progress  to 
the  gardens ;  but  lord  Emeric  suggesting 
the  advantage  of  waiting  until  the  crowd 

VOL.  II.  K  were 
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were  passed,  she  rose  and  leant  against  the 
window.  Lord  Emeric  did  not  for  a  while 
address  her,  but  at  length  he  said — "  I 
ought  not  to  avail  myself  of  an  opportu- 
nity afforded  me,  by  the  occasion  which 
induced  you  to  make  me  your  escort,  to 
continue  a  subject  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  very  persons  whose  conduct  has 
given  me  the  happiness  of  again  being  at 
your  side;  but,  alas!  selfishness,  disguise 
it  to  ourselves  as  we  will,  has  such  a  pre- 
dominating influence  over  all  our  actions, 
that  we  cannot  be  what  a  pure  spirit  like 
thine  would  have  us — generous,  forbear- 
ing. You  think  I  ought  to  be  so  gene- 
rous as  not  to  avail  myself  of  this  moment 
to  press  my  suit ;  I  know  that  by  not 
forbearing  to  urge  it,  I  degrade  myself  in 
your  estimation.  This  it  is  which  1  would 
shnn,  yet  dare  not ;  for  I  think  I  hear  the 
haughty  Montfort  repeat  his  pledge  to  this 
sir  Adam  Gordon,  that  you,  lady  Adeline, 
shall  be  his  wife.  I  can  suppose  your  re- 
pugnance  to  such  a    mate,   yet  of  what 

effect 
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effect  will  your  aversion  be,  when  opposed 
to  the  will  of  one  whose  power  is  absolute, 
and  who  has  fixed  on  a  being  to  be  your 
lord,  who  would  deem  you,  spite  of  the 
lustre  of  your  charms,  as  much  his  slave 
as  the  lowest  creature  that  breathes  upon 
his  barren  moors?" 

"A  frightful  picture,  my  lord,"  said 
Adeline,  "  but  unnecessary  to  have  been 
painted." 

"  I  have  drawn  it  as  a  reason  why  I 
could  not  postpone  resuming  my  address." 

"  We  had  better  proceed  to  the  gardens," 
said  Adeline. 

"  Are  you  ever  to  be  thus  indifferent  ?" 
said  Em  eric,  reproachfully  ;  "  am  I  not  to 
hope  that  you  will  yet  relent,  and  permit 
the  most  devoted  of  your  slaves  to  be- 
come  " 

"The  most  tyrannical  of  masters,"  inter- 
posed Adeline  playfully.  "  I  pray  you 
lead  me  to  the  garden,  and  permit  me  to 
continue  to  esteem  you  as  one  of  my  most 
agreeable  friends." 

K  2  "  Death 
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"  Death  were  more  desirable." 

"  Oh  no,  I  assure  you  it  is  the  only  life 
for  you,"  said  Adeline  sportively;  "for. 
what  a  pitiable  wretch  would  a  gallant 
Troubadour  become  were  he  trammelled 
with  a  wife !  Domestic  cares  would  for 
ever  interfere  with  the  fine  flow  of  his 
ideas — even  the  peaceful  joys  which  might 
occasionally  surround  him,  would  check 
the  daring  flights  of  his  muse — his  com- 
plaints would  be  trivial,  or  subject  of 
mockery  to  the  world ;  and  for  his  plea- 
sures, no  one  would  be  interested  in  them ; 
you  would  sink  into  a  vapid  creature,  des- 
titute of  all  attraction ;  I  therefore  give  it 
as  my  serious  opinion,  that  you  are  a  pre- 
destinated bachelor." 

"  It  is  impossible !  I  shall  be  bereft  of 
reason  if  I  have  not  a  gentle  bosom  on 
which  to  rest  my  throbbing  temples." 

"  Give  utterance  to  your  pains  in  song," 
rejoined  Adeline,  "  and  your  brain  will  be 
relieved." 

"  To  be  thus  mocked  will  drive  me  mad!" 

exclaimed 
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exclaimed  Emeric. — "  Say  at  once  you 
hate  me  T 

"That  I  cannot;  you  are  by  far  too 
agreeable,"  she  replied. 

**  Then  why  may  I  not  hope?" 

"  It  has  been  otherwise  decreed." 

"The  Fates  themselves  have  relented 
to  earnest  supplication,"  said  the  Trouba- 
dour. 

"  They  died  a  thousand  years  ago,"  said 
Adeline, 

"  The  blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints 
listen  to  our  prayers,"  said  Emeric. 

"  When  we  repent  of  our  sins,"  said 
Adeline. 

"  We  pray  to  them  for  protection,"  re- 
joined Emeric,  "  and  supplicate  that  they 
will  obtain  for  us,  by  their  intercession, 
the  object  which  we  desire." 

"  But  they  will  not  displeasure  the  Al- 
mighty by  transmitting  our  idle  wishes  to 
his  ear,"  said  Adeline. 

"  Lovely  infidel !"  said  the  Troubadour, 

*'  thou  saidst  the  Fates  had  died  a  thousand 

K  3  years 
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years  ago,  and  now  thou  makest  it  appear 
that  whatever  is  was  predestined." 

"How  so?" 

"  If  the  course  of  events  cannot  be  al^ 
tered  by  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  the  army  of  saints,"  replied 
Emeric,  "  it  follows  that  the  Almighty, 
having  set  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal world  in  motion,  has  rested  from  his 
labours,  and  that  we,  like  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  go  on  in  our  course 
without  other  guidance  than  the  control* 
ling  principle  with  which  we  are  animated.** 

"  You  infer  a  thousand  times  more  than 
I  either  meant  or  said,"  replied  Adeline : 
"  all  I  maintained  was,  that  our  idle  wishes 
would,  like  the  prayers  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens, be  scattered  by  the  winds." 

"  But  why  would  you  include  my  wishes 
in  the  class  of  idle  ones  ?"  said  Emeric. 
"  The  perpetuity  of  the  human  race  is  a 
necessary  sequence  to  the  creation  of  man, 
then  what  belongs  to  that  great  end  cannot 
be  styled  idle :  now  I  shall  die,  and  be  a 

broken 
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broken  link  in  the  great  chain,  unless  bless- 
ed with  thy  hand,  Adeline." 

"  Wear  a  tonsure,  and  by  marriage  with 
holy  church,  become  one  of  the  accepted," 
said  Adeline. 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  my  vocation  of 
a  Troubadour?"  said  Emeric. 

"  In  the  solitude  of  thy  cell,  when  thy 
mind  is  wearied  with  prayers  and  fastings, 
thou  canst  write  romances,"  said  Adeline ; 
"  there  will  be  no  lack  of  subjects.  But 
if  you  would  prefer  the  narration  of  real 
events,  you  may  write  the  life,  miracles, 
and  visions,  of  the  saint  of  your  convent; 
these  will  be  more  interesting  than  the 
sonnets  of  the  Troubadour." 

"  The  idea  is  excellent !"  exclaimed 
Emeric ;  "  and  should  you  persevere  in 
your  cruelty,  I  will  take  the  cowl." 

"  In  the  mean  while  let  us  adjourn  to 
the  gardens,"  said  Adeline;  and  giving 
her  hand  to  the  Troubadour,  who  looked 
reproachfully  at  her,  they  quitted  the 
apartment. 

K  4  In 
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In  the  gardens,  and  a  suit  of  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  were  assembled  in  vari- 
ous groups  the  numerous  company.  Bands 
of  music  were  disposed  in  distant  places, 
forming  points  to  which  various  parties 
strolled,  the  whole  forming  a  scene  of  the 
most  splendid  and  animated  character. 
Adeline  was  almost  immediately  met  by 
Agnes  de  Clare  and  Jane  Basset;  and 
while  speaking  to  them,  lord  Emeric  dis- 
appeared. Continuing  their  walk  on  the 
smooth  greensw^ard,  they  were  accost- 
ed by  many  whom  they  knew;  but  at 
length,  having  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  gardens, 
they  entered  an  alley  with  hedges  of  thorn, 
intermixed  with  honeysuckle;  and  in  a 
little  time,  having  reached  a  shady  bower, 
there  seated  themselves,  and  continued  to 
converse  on  circumstances  which  had  oc- 
curred to  them  since  their  arrival  at  the 
palace.  Agnes  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Adeline  that  she  could  not  have  beheld, 
without  falling  desperately  in  love  with 

him, 
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him,  the  knight  destined  for  her  by  lord 
Leicester,  to  which  Adeline  replied  in  a 
strain  which  was  meant  to  disguise  the 
apprehension  she  felt  of  persecution  on  his 
account. 

In  a  momentary  pause  of  their  conver- 
sation, footsteps  were  heard  approaching ; 
but  on  looking  along  the  alley,  they  saw 
no  one,  and  immediately  concluded  that 
another  path,  concealed  by  the  thickness 
of  the  hedge,  led  to  the  back  of  the  ar- 
bour. They  continued,  perhaps  involun- 
tarily, silent,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
footsteps  stopped,  and  a  man*s  voice  was 
heard  as  addressing  his  companion. — "  I 
tell  thee  she  is  herself  a  prize,  richer  than 
her  broad  lands." 

"  But  of  what  are  you  afraid  ?"  said  the 
other.  "  You  have  the  sanction  of  the 
earl.  Who  in  England  can  contravene 
his  power?" 

*'  None  openly,"  replied  the  first  speak- 
er, whose  broad  accent  Adeline  had  imme- 
diately recognised  to  be  that  of  sir  Adam 
K  5  Gordon ; 
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Gordon;  while  his  companion  she  con- 
cluded from  his  voice  to  be  his  country- 
man. "  But,"  continued  the  knight, "  these 
Southerns  are  quick  witted,  and  will  foil 
by  stratagem  those  they  cannot  beat  in 
battle." 

"  And  has  a  Scottish  borderer  no  stra- 
tagem ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  I  would  not  doubt  your  ability,  were 
the  prize  to  be  won  from  Cambria  or 
Northumbria,"  said  sir  Adam ;  "  but  little 
do  I  think  your  skill  would  serve  you 
here.  However,  attend  their  motions,  let 
none  of  them  elude  thy  vigilance."  They 
had  for  a  moment  paused,  and  now  passed 
on.  ^^^^^^^^ 

"  What  mean  these  Scotch  conspira- 
tors ?"  said  Agnes.  "  The  powerful  earl 
must  be  Montfort.  But  who  is  the  dam- 
sel ! — Ha !  I  have  it !  Adeline,  you  are  the 
prize.  But  what  have  you  done  to  your 
stalwart  knight,  that  be  should  already 
have  set  a  spy  upon  you  ?" 

"  Yours  is   a  wild   conjecture,"    said 

Adeline, 
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Adeline,  endeavouring  to  be  composed. 
"  Think  you  not  there  may  be  many  others 
within  the  crowded  precincts  of  this  pa- 
lace to  whom  their  discourse  might  apply?" 

"  There  may ;  yet  still  I  think  you  are 
one  of  the  objects  of  their  vigilance,"  said 
Agnes. — *'  But  who  are  the  others  ?" 

"  You  are  indulging  in  very  fanciful 
conjectures,"  said  Adeline;  "  and,  to  change 
the  subject,  let  us  quit  the  haunts  of  the 
mysterious,  and  reenter  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  garden." 

This  proposition  was  immediately  ac- 
ceded to ;  and  when  they  reached  the 
lawn  before  the  wing  of  the  palace  from 
whence  they  had  issued,  they  observed 
the  company  attracted  by  numerous  per- 
sons v/earing  masks,  and  variously  attired, 
who  personated  different  characters.  Some 
formed  processions  in  honour  of  Ceres,  of 
Pomona,  and  of  Flora,  whom  they  carried 
in  triumph.  The  goddesses,  seated  in 
golden  cars,  scattered  from  cornucopias 
the  grains,  fruits,  and  flowers,  of  the  earth, 
K  6  which 
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which  were  eagerly  gathered  by  the  spec- 
tators. 

"  Is  this  pageant  typical  of  Moiitfort's 
future  reign  ?"  said  a  voice,  close  to  Ade- 
line's ear.  She  started  on  beholding  the 
mask  and  garb  of  an  African  slave.  His 
dark  visage  and  black  woolly  hair  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  his  wide  linen 
dress  of  the  purest  white,  encircled  at  the 
waist  by  a  silk  scarf  of  many  folds,  in  which 
he  wore  a  small  poniard. 

"  Whoever  you  are,"  she  replied,  "  I 
should  presume  you  speak  more  in  your 
real  than  assumed  character?" 

"  I  do;  and  would  you  but  trust  me  as 
your  slave,  and,  for  a  moment,  retire  to 
yonder  pavilion,  you  will  there  find  a 
hermit's  gown  and  vizor,  by  assuming 
which  you  will  perhaps  hear  others  also 
speak  in  their  real,  not  their  assumed  cha- 
racters." 

Adeline  at  once  refused,  and  the  next 
moment  regretted  she  had  done  so. 

The  African  said — "  Should  your  pur- 
pose, 
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pose,  lady,  alter,  you  will  see  me  near.  I 
am  your  slave  and  guard."  He  thrice 
gave  the  salem  and  withdrew. 

A  crowd  of  persons,  some  wearing 
masks,  at  this  moment  passing,  Adeline 
lost  sight  of  the  African,  and  was  hurried 
by  Agnes  from  place  to  place,  and  group 
to  group,  in  such  rapid  succession,  that 
she  soon  lost  all  recollection  of  her  sable 
guard. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  set;  but  the 
evening  light  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and 
the  balmy  mildness  of  the  air  induced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  company  to  conti- 
nue on  the  smooth  lawns,  in  preference  to 
reentering  the  palace,  which  was  now 
splendidly  lighted. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  vizor,"  said  Agnes ; 
"  there  are  some  groups  I  should  like  to 
mingle  in,  midst  whom  it  might  be  thought 
strange  to  see,  as  lady  de  Vaux  would 
say,  earl  Glo'ster's  sister." 

"  I  have  been  offered  a  disguise,"  said 
Adeline,  "  and  refused  it." 

"  Stupid 
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"  Stupid  girl ! — Why  did  you  not  let 
me  know? — I  would  have  taken  it,*'  re- 
plied Agnes. 

"  There  are  three  disguises  exactly  si- 
milar," said  the  African,  appearing  in- 
stantly. 

"  Out,  tempter !  I  did  not  think  you 
were  at  my  elbow  !"  said  Agnes. 

*'  Within  this  pavilion,  lady,  are  the 
dresses ;  no  mortal  is  in  it,  and  while  you 
put  on  the  garb  of  venerable  eremites,  I 
shall  keep  watch  without." 

"  It  were  dangerous  to  trust  oneself  to 
such  a  guardian,"  said  Agnes,  at  the  same 
time  peeping  into  the  small  building; 
"  but  I  see  nothing  very  frightful  in  the 
place,  not  half  so  much  so  as  your  sable 
vizor,  sir  slave." 

"  The  face  of  the  white  man,  lady,  is 
often  a  fair  vizor  to  a  black  heart,"  said  the 
African. 

"A  dangerous  satire,  slave,  on  thy 
lord's,"  said  Agnes. 

"  I  am  not  slave  to  man,  lady,"  replied 

the 
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the  African,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  Wilt  thou  be  mine  ?"  said  Agnes. 

The  African  shook  his  head,  as  indica- 
ting the  negative,  and  then  said — "  I  will 
so  far  be  slave  to  you  all,  as  to  guard  you 
through  this  night  at  uttermost  peril  of 
my  life." 

"  Mercy  on  us !  are  we  in  any  danger  ?" 
asked  Agnes. 

"  Put  on  these  disguises,'*  said  the  Afri- 
can, *'  and  mix  fearlessly  with  the  various- 
ly-disposed company;  you  will  perchance 
hear  more  truths  from  white  men  than 
you  have  hitherto  done." 

**  Will  they  be  more  agreeable  ?"  asked 
Jane  Basset. 

"  Of  that  you  must  judge,"  replied  the 
African. 

Agnes  dragged  Adeline  and  Jane  Bas- 
set into  the  pavilion,  and  perceiving  a 
heap  of  clothes,  raised  them,  and  discover- 
ed that  they  were  the  brown  russet  gowns 
usually  worn  by  ascetics,  and  beside  them 
were  vizors,   each  adorned  with  a   long 

beard 
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beard  of  silvery  hair.  In  a  few  moments 
Agnes  had  attired  herself,  and  while  her 
companions  laughed  at  the  metamorpho- 
sis, urged  Adeline  and  Jane  to  assume  the 
other  garbs.  After  some  moments  of  irre- 
solution, this  was  done,  when  the  pavilion 
reechoed  with  their  mirth  at  the  appear- 
ance they  had  in  each  other's  eyes. 

Music  was  heard  approaching,  and  on 
looking  from  the  pavilion,  they  observed 
a  procession  advancing.  It  was  Bacchus, 
seated  on  a  splendid  car,  drawn  by  leopards, 
attended  by  satyrs,  blowing  horns,  and 
playing  on  the  reeds  of  the  god  Pan,  and 
preceded  by  Bacchantes,  dancing,  and 
striking  cymbals. 

The  three  hermits  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pavilion,  gazing  on  the  pageant  as 
it  advanced.  The  Bacchantes  wore  rose- 
coloured  robes,  sufficiently  open  in  front 
to  display  the  symmetry  of  their  sandalled 
ancles.  Their  hair  was  bound  with  wreaths 
of  vine  and  clustered  grapes,  and  as  they 
danced,  they  threw  back  their  heads,  and 

with 
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with  their  naked  arms  upwards  extended, 
beat  the  cymbals  in  the  air.  The  hideous 
satyrs  gambolled  awkwardly  around  the 
car;  yet  at  times  sent  forth  from  their 
reeds  and  horns  sounds  of  exquisite  me- 
lody. 

As  the  car  came  in  front  of  the  pavilion, 
Bacchus  drew  up  the  reins,  and  the  leo- 
pards, curvetting,  paused.  The  youthful 
god  was  a  model  of  voluptuous  beauty; 
there  was  a  languor  in  his  finely-rounded 
form,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, excepting  when  his  eyes  would  oc- 
casionally dart  their  fires  around,  which 
enchanted  the  beholder.  His  sunny  locks, 
entwined  with  the  green  vine  leaf  and 
purple  grape,  flowed  in  wavy  profusion 
around  his  face;  and  while  his  white  arms 
and  neck  were  uncovered,  displaying  the 
fine  form  of  his  shoulders  and  turn  of  his 
head,  the  rest  of  his  figure  was  partially 
concealed  by  the  smooth  spotted  skin  of  a 
panther. 

Bacchus  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  eremites, 

and 
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and  beckoned  to  them  with  his  thyrsus,—- 
"  Advance ! — Mistaken  mortals,"  said  the 
god,  "  give  up  your  ascetic  mode  of  life, 
unworthy  of  beings  who  can  appreciate 
the  joys  of  heaven,  by  quaffing  on  earth 
the  nectar  of  the  gods  !" 

The  eremites  remained  motionless ;  but 
there  was  a  voice  from  immediately  be- 
hind them,  and  w^hich  might  easily  have 
been  supposed  to  come  from  one  of  the 
three,  replied.  Adeline  turned  her  head 
for  a  moment,  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
African. 

"  We  shall  not  become  your  worship- 
pers, since  we  behold  Beauty  dancing  only 
before  you,  and  Deformity  following  in 
your  train." 

"  They  are  so  disposed,"  replied  the  god, 
"  because  it  delights  me  to  behold  the 
graceful  movements  of  Beauty  while  I  re- 
cline in  my  chariot;  and  I  am  charmed 
by  the  sweet  music  of  my  satyrs,  whose 
deformity  is  hid  from  my  view  by  the 
wheels  of  my  car." 

"We 
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"  We  question  not  the  pleasure  you  de- 
rive," replied  the  voice  from  behind  the 
eremites,  "  from  this  twofold  gratifica- 
tion ;  but  were  we  to  become  your  vo- 
taries, we  have  no  security  that  you  would 
not  make  us  as  hideous  as  those  your 
frightful  followers." 

**  On  the  word  and  power  of  a  god,"  re- 
plied Bacchus,  "  you  shall  not  be  degraded 
in  form  !" 

"  Before  we  accept  your  word,  prove 
your  power,"  said  the  voice;  "  command 
Beauty  to  retire  behind  your  car,  and  De- 
formity to  precede  it. — Why,  oh,  Bacchus, 
wave  ye  not  your  thyrsus  to  the  satyrs  to 
take  possession  of  the  places  of  your  beau- 
teous dancers  ?" 

The  god  raised  his  thyrsus,  and  motion- 
ed the  satyrs  to  advance.  They  rushed 
tumultuously  on,  their  awkward  legs 
entangling  with  each  other,  and  falling 
and  scrambling,  reached  the  Bacchantes, 
and  would  have  caught  them  in  their  arms, 
but  they,  brandishing  their  cymbals,  com- 
menced 
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menced  such  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  long 
ears  of  the  satyrs,  that  they  were  soon 
driven  back,  amidst  peals  of  laughter  from 
the  assembled  spectators. 

"  To  prevent  discovery,"  said  the  Afri- 
can, "  I  would  recommend,  noble  ladies, 
that  you  should  change  your  ground." 

"  We  will  follow  thy  advice,  slave,"  said 
Agnes.  "  But  how  camest  thou  to  make 
us,  passive  as  we  were,  actors  in  this 
scene  ?" 

"  "  It  was  perfectly  accidental,  noble  lady," 
replied  the  African;  "  and  I  presumed  to 
answer  the  jovial  god,  being  fearful  that 
your  voices  would  have  prematurely  be- 
trayed that  they  were  females  who  were 
so  disguised." 

Agnes  was  on  the  point  of  rejoining, 
when  she  observed  that  the  African  had 
disappeared.  The  grey  light  of  a  sum^ 
mer's  evening  shed  its  mild  influence  on 
the  scene,  and  the  softness  of  the  air  tempt- 
ed a  considerable  portion  of  the  company 
to  continue  promenading  on  the  green- 
sward. 
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sward,  in  preference  to  reentering  the  pa- 
lace, which  was  now  brilliantly  lighted. 
A  band  of  music,  stationed  in  one  part  of 
the  grounds,  was  the  point  to  which  the 
various  groups  were  chiefly  attracted. 
Amongst  those  the  assumed  eremites 
glided,  and  were  occasionally  accosted  by 
others,  variously  disguised,  as  well  as  by 
some  who  were  not  provided  with  vizors. 
At  length  they  had  strolled  some  distance 
from  the  crowd,  and  seating  themselves  in 
an  arbour,  gazed  for  some  moments  on  the 
animated  scene  from  which  they  were 
withdrawn.  They  had  not  been  long 
seated,  when  Agnes  said  softly — "  Ah, 
what  melancholy  knight  is  this,  who  ap- 
proaches w^ith  folded  arms,  and  brow  over- 
shadowed by  the  plumes  of  his  hat?  Be 
silent,  girls,  while  I  challenge  him — mark 
how  well  I  shall  imitate  the  feeble  treble 
of  an  anchoret,  who  has  seen  four-score 
and  ten  years."  So  saying,  Agnes  stood 
up,  and  appearing  to  support  her  bending 

form 
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form  on  a  staff,  she  said — "  Bend  hither 
thy  steps,  unhappy  son  of  folly." 

The  stranger  looked,  and  discovered  the 
countenance  of  Eustace. — "  What  would 
you  with  me,  reverend  father  ?"  he  said, 
and  approached  the  group. 

"  I  would  warn  thee  from  the  pursuits 
of  vanity,  my  son,"  said  Agnes,  maintain- 
ing the  same  feigned  voice  and  carriage, 
"  and  point  out  to  thee  the  path  of  true 
happiness." 

"  It  was  what  I  was  but  now  in  search 
of,"  said  Eustace,  affecting  to  consider  the 
person  he  was  speaking  to  such  as  her  ap- 
pearance betokened ;  "  it  has  been  my 
pursuit  through  life,  and  I  was  but  now 
meditating  on  the  hopelessness  of  my 
search."  ri>o-5; 

"If  thou  hadst  sought  for  it,"  said  the 
eremite,  "  in  the  glory  of  arms,  or  from 
the  smiles  of  beauty,  the  folly  of  thy  ex- 
pectation of  happiness  deserved  the  seve- 
rest disappointment." 

"  Such  will  doubtless  be  my  lot,"  replied 

Eustace ; 
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Eustace ;  "  yet  from  no  other  source  would 
I  seek  to  be  happy." 

"  Infatuated  child  of  folly!"  said  the 
eremite ;  *'  but  since  such  is  the  perversion 
of  your  heart,  say  what  have  been  the 
causes  which  have  so  early  in  life  convin- 
ced thee  of  the  hopelessness  of  thy  suc- 
cess ?" 

"  Pride,"  replied  Eustace. 

"  What !  the  pride  of  thy  own  heart  ?" 
inquired  the  eremite. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Eustace,  "  it  tells  me 
not  to  aim  at  being  happy,  and  I  have 
now  made  my  selection." 

"  What  is  it,  my  son  ?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  thee,  reverend  father  ? — I 
am  too  proud  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
arrogant  nobles  of  the  land,  and  to  bend  the 
knee  to  scornful  beauty ;  so  shall  devote 
myself  to  the  cross,  and  earn  renown  in 
the  plains  of  Palestine." 

"  A  rash  resolve,  my  son.  But  say, 
who  is  it  that  hath  treated  thee  with  arro- 
gance, and  who  is  the  scornful  beauty  ?" 

"He 
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"  He  must  be  clad  in  steel  from  the  heel 
to  the  crown  of  his  head  to  whom  I  shall 
declare  the  first ;  but  to  herself  would  I 
proclaim  the  name  of  the  scornful  beauty  : 
yet  there  is  one,  whose  plume  is  in  my  hel- 
met, to  whom  I  would  bend  my  knee,  and 
offer  myself  as  the  humblest  of  her  ser^ 
vants ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  hat 
from  his  head,  and  bent  one  knee  to  the 
ground. 

"  Out  on  you,  deceitful  squire  !"  ex- 
claimed Agnes,  in  her  natural  voice ;  and 
taking  the  vizor  from  her  face,  which  was 
suffused  with  blushes,  and  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  animation—-"  how  dared  you  thus 
to  practise  on  me?  Here  did  I  think  I 
was  on  the  point  of  saving  a  wo-begone 
lover  from  self-destruction,  and  he  proves 
to  have  been  practising  on  the  sensibility 
of  my  feelings !" 

"  Say  not  so,  fair  lady,"  said  Eustace  : 
"  I  spoke  truth  when  I  declared  the  ut- 
ter hopelessness  of  my  love ;  but  I  am  ne- 
vertheless 
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vertheless  ambitious  of  achieving  glory 
in  honour  of  your  plume." 

"  But  tell  me,  sir,  how  you  penetrated 
ray  disguise?" 

"  Your  steps  have  been  the  whole  even- 
ing watched,"  replied  Eustace;  "  your 
African  slave  is  at  this  moment  endea- 
vouring to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  spy, 
and  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  disguise  you  had  assumed,  that  I 
might,  should  occasion  demand  it,  be  at 
hand  to  aid  you." 

"  Thanks,  gallant  squire,"  said  Agnes. 
Then  to  Adeline  and  Jane  Basset — "  Oh, 
how  charming !  quite  an  adventure  ! — Sir 
squire,  take  care  you  do  not  mar  it  by 
your  rashness;  you  may  follow  us  at  a 
distance;"  and  seizing  her  companions  by 
the  arm,  hurried  them  into  a  path  which 
led  still  further  from  the  promenade. 

"  In  the  name  of  folly,  which  so  fully 
possesses  you,"  said  Adeline,  half  breath- 
less, "  whither  would  you  go  ?  instead  of 

VOL.  n.  L  involving 
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involving  ourselves  in  this  labyrinth,  let 
us  hasten  to  the  palace." 

"  Not  for  all  it  contains,'*  exclaimed 
Agnes,  "  would  I  shun  this  adventure. 
Oh  that  I  could  see  this  spy,  who  has 
been  watching  our  steps! — Hark!  hear 
you  not  the  clashing  of  swords  ?" 

They  stopped  and  listened,  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  clash  of  swords,  inter- 
mingled with  some  brief,  but  unintelli- 
gible words.  It  was  now  so  nearly  dark, 
that,  with  the  thickness  of  the  plantations, 
objects  at  a  little  distance  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished ;  but  when  they  had  cau- 
tiously advanced  a  few  paces,  they  found 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  a  more  open 
space,  in  the  middle  of  which  two  persons 
were  maintaining,  with  their  swords,  a 
fierce  combat.  The  light  here  was  stronger, 
and  Eustace  was  instantly  recognised  as 
one  of  the  combatants. 

"  Is  this  a  real  adventure,  or  a  scene  got 
up  for  our  entertainment?"  said  Agnes. 

"  It  is  most  strange  !'*  said  Adeline. 

"  How 
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"  How  rash  in  us  to  remain !"  observed 
Jane  Basset. 

The  combatants  interchanged  some 
fierce  passes  and  cuts  with  their  straight 
pointed  and  edged  swords ;  but  they  were 
so  well  matched  in  point  of  skill,  that 
neither  seemed  to  gain  the  mastery.  At 
length,  as  by  mutual  consent,  they  paused 
to  breathe,  during  which  wrathful  words 
were  interchanged. 

*'  Thou  hast  thyself  to  blame,"  said  the 
antagonist  of  Eustace;  and  Adeline  thought 
she  recognised  the  voice  of  the  man  sir 
Adam  Gordon  had  ordered  to  watch  her. 
"  What  right  hadst  thou  to  track  my  steps 
like  a  stanch  hound  ?" 

"  I  ask  thee,  what  right  hadst  thou  to 
steal,  like  a  thief,  on  the  privacy  of  ho- 
nourable ladies  within  these  palace 
bounds?"  said  Eustace. 

"  What  are  palace  bounds  to  me?"  re- 
plied the  other ;  "  and  who  dares  to  ques- 
tion why  or  whom  I  watch  ?" 

"  That  do  I — guard  thee,  villain !"  said 
L  2  Eustace, 
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Eustace,  and  again  they  closed  in  deadly 
strife. 

Many  passes  had  not  been  interchanged 
when  another  person  appeared  in  the  en- 
closure— it  was  the  constable  Ap-Rhyse. 
— "  By  the  honour  of  Llewellyn,"  ex- 
claimed the  Cambrian,  "  very  pretty 
sport!  that  was  well  thrust — admirably 
parried! — But,  good  gentlemen,  do  you 
recollect  you  are  within  the  precincts  of  a 
royal  palace,  and  guests  of  a  princess  ? — 
God  bless  me !  captain  Eustace  Fitz- 
Richard,  is  it  you  ?  Pardon  me,  honour- 
ed sir,  for  my  interference,  but  Ap-Rhyse 
must  not  see  his  esteemed  friend  commit 
such  an  anomaly  in  good  breeding  as  to 
slay  a  man  in  a  princess's  bower ;"  and  as 
he  finished  speaking,  he  rushed  forward, 
sword  in  hand,  and  struck  both  their 
weapons  to  the  ground ;  then  waving  his 
left  hand  to  Eustace,  he  held  out  his 
sword  to  Fitz-Richard's  antagonist,  with 
the  point  inclined  downward,  as  one  ready 

to 
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to  receive  an  assault,  but  not  disposed  to 
give  it. 

"  In  the  fiend's  name,  who  art  thou,'' 
exclaimed  the  other,  "  that  thus  presumest 
to  interfere  between  me  and  the  satisfac- 
tion due  unto  my  honour?" 

"  Thy  voice  declares  thee  to  be  a  Scots- 
man," said  Ap-Rhyse  coolly,  "  and  pro- 
bably thou  mayest  be  of  noble  lineage : 
under  that  supposition,  I  shall  answer  thy 
uncourteously-uttered  demand,  well  know« 
ing,  from  my  own  feelings,  that  good 
blood  is  the  easiest  chafed,  and  more  ready 
to  be  spilt  than  to  waste  words  in  idle 
parley ;  therefore  I  forgive  the  manner  ot 
thy  demand,  and  shall  answer  it  with  all 
brevity  :    I  am  Ap-Rhyse  ap-Jones  ap- 

Thomas But  there  is  so  little  light. 

that  we  cannot  see  our  weapons;  be  con- 
tent, therefore,  with  my  telling  thee, 
without  further  genealogical  enumeration, 
that  I  am  of  as  good  blood  as  any  in  all 
Wales,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  am 
L  S  equal. 
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equal,  in  that  respect,  to  any  man  in  Bri- 
tain." 

"Admirable  mediator!  lia,  ha,  ha!  I 
shall  expire  from  laughing!"  exclaimed 
Agnes,  bursting  into  repeated  fits  of 
laughter,  which,  with  her  feminine  voice, 
drew  both  the  Cambrian  and  the  Caledo- 
nian to  the  spot  where  the  vizored  ere- 
mites were  stationed. 

"  By  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  she  is 
here !"  muttered  the  Northern. 

"  Blessings  on  the  brave  heart  and 
mirthful  spirit  that  is  perdue  beneath  that 
flowing  beard  and  serge  robe!"  said  the 
Cambrian. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  African,  who 
appeared  suddenly  at  Agnes's  elbow,  "and 
you^will  elude  them." 

They  did  as  they  were  desired,  and 
taking  to  flight,  threaded  some  narrow 
paths,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  in 
view  of  the  illumined  palace.  When  they 
stopped  to  take  breath,  the  slave  had  dis- 
appeared.— 
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appeared. — **  I  do  not  understand  this  ad- 
venture," said  Agnes. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Adeline,  "  but  I  fear 
treachery  has  been  intended;  let  us  get 
rid  of  these  disguises,  which  we  ought 
never  to  have  put  on,  and  enter  the  palace." 

Agnes  for  a  moment  objected,  and  then 
acquiesced,  in  the  hope  of  finding  fresh 
amusement  in  the  crowded  rooms,  which, 
as  soon  as  they  had  thrown  off  the  ere- 
mites' garbs,  they  entered.  The  sudden 
transition  from  the  gloom  of  the  planta- 
tions, and  the  terror  excited  by  the  ren- 
counter they  had  witnessed,  to  the  splendid 
scene,  and  general  air  of  festivity  which 
reigned  in  the  crowded  saloons,  was 
peculiarly  striking;  instead  of  seques- 
tered groves,  and  the  conflict  and  colli- 
sion of  men  of  different  countries,  whose 
various  dialects  sounded  harshly  on  the 
ear,  they  were  transported  into  the  midst 
of  all  that  was  gallant  and  gay,  in  the 
most  gorgeous  palace  in  England. 

Peter  de  Savoy,  the  brother  of  the 
L  4  queen, 
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queen,  had  erected  this  proud  edifice ;  the 
generosity  of  his  brother-in-law  had  sup- 
plied the  means,  and  Peter  had  not  con- 
sidered the  jealousy  which  this  glaring 
proof  of  royal  favouritism  would  excite  in 
the  breasts  of  the  haughty  nobles,  whom 
a  pennyless  stranger  was  thus  enabled  to 
eclipse.  His  presumption  had  been  already 
punished :  Peter  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  England,  and  his  palace  was  now- 
usurped  by  the  leader  of  the  opposite 
party.  Did  Montfort  ever  think  that  the 
hand  of  retribution  might  yet  reach  him  ? 
During  a  cessation  of  dancing,  the  Afri- 
can appeared  at  Adeline's  side. — "  The 
moment  of  trial,  lady,  is  at  hand,"  he 
said;  "  be  as  courageous  as  you  are  beau- 
tiful, and  you  may  laugh  at  the  commands 
of  power.  But  should  you  want  an  arm 
to  defend  you,  your  slave  will  prove  he 
can  wield  a  nobler  weapon  than  this  po- 
niard ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  touched  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger,  then  raising  both  hands 
to  his  head,  bowed  it  to  the  ground,  and 

was 
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was  in  a  moment  lost  to  view  in  the  in- 
tervening crowd. 

Before  Adeline  had  time  to  recover 
from  her  surprise,  a  page  delivered  to  her 
a  message  from  the  earl  of  Leicester,  im- 
porting his  desire  to  see  her  in  his  closet. 
This  intimation,  so  immediately  following 
the  African's  warning,  alarmed  Adeline; 
but  she,  without  hesitation,  followed  the 
page.  He  conducted  her  from  the  suit  of 
rooms  which  had  been  thrown  open  to  the 
company,  and,  by  a  private  passage,  led 
her  to  the  apartment  of  the  earl.  In  an 
anteroom  were  several  esquires,  who  rose 
as  she  passed,  and  in  the  chamber  beyond 
were  a  crowd  of  monks,  some  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Benedict,  and  others  of  that  of 
Sainc  Augustine,  an  order  introduced  into 
England  by  the  late  earl  of  Gloucester, 
together  with  some  monks  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Francis,  amongst  whom  Adeline  re- 
cognised the  friar  who  had  conducted  her 
to  the  house  of  master  Fitz-Richard.  Thij: 
monk  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  Adeline,  but 
L  5  took 
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took  no  further  notice  of  her,  remaining, 
like  his  brethren,  motionless  while  she 
passed. 

The  stillness  which  reigned  in  this  part 
of  the  palace,  when  contrasted  with  the 
lively  mirth  and  music  which  she  had  but 
just  left,  the  sounds  of  which  scarcely  pe- 
netrated these  retired  chambers,  together 
with  the  solemn  appearance  of  this  priestly 
throng,  chilled  the  heart  of  Adeline;  and 
when  she  was,  the  next  moment,  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  earl,  and  the  door 
closed  on  them,  she  stood  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

Montfort  perceived  her  embarrassment, 
advanced,  took  her  passive  hand,  and 
led  her  to  a  seat.—"  I  have  to  apologize 
to  you,  lady  Adeline,"  said  the  earl,  "  for 
having  withdrawn  you  for  a  moment  from 
the  gaieties  of  the  evening;  but  your 
charms  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
a  gallant  knight,  that  I  could  not  resist 
seizing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ap- 
prizing you  of  the  happiness  that  is  within 

your 
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your  reach.  Do  you  conjecture  who  is 
thevictim  to  themostpowerful  of  passions?" 

Adeline's  eyes  were  for  a  moment  raised, 
and  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile — "  I  have 
seen  many  skilful  maskers  to-day,  my  lord." 

"  True;  but  the  person  I  allude  to  is 
but  an  indifferent  actor,"  rejoined  the  earl ; 
"  in  courtly  pastimes  he  is  not  seen  to  such 
advantage  as  in  a  field  of  battle." 

"  Then  of  his  merit  I  can  be  no  judge," 
said  Adeline. 

"  A  brave  man's  fame  is  more  precious 
to  a  woman  of  noble  sentiments,"  observed 
the  earl,  "  than  the  showiest  accomplish- 
ments  of  the  courtier." 

"  But  when  the  hero  is  as  courteous  as 
he  is  brave,"  said  Adeline,  looking  at  the 
earl,  and  speaking  with  animation,  "  as 
superior  in  the  saloon  as  in  the  battle  field, 
as  amiable  in  the  closet  as  honoured  in  the 
council-chamber,  can  we  think  of  a  mere 
soldier  ?" 

Montfort's  countenance  glowed,  and  his 

eyes  were  bent  on  Adeline  with  an  ardour 

L  6  which 
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which  made  hers  seek  the  ground,  al- 
though unconscious  that,  in  her  sketch  of 
an  imaginary  hero,  the  earl  might  have 
thought  that  it  was  his  own  portrait  she 
had  painted. 

"  The  gallant  knight  to  whom  I  al- 
lude," resumed  the  earl,  checking  for 
the  moment  other  thoughts,  "  has  been 
more  familiar  with  the  camp  than  the 
court — hath  oftener  slept  on  the  barren^ 
rock,  or  heathy  hill,  than  with  even  a 
canvas  screen  between  him  and  the  storms 
of  heaven ;  a  border  chieftain,  fierce  and 
bold,  subtle  in  the  stratagems  of  war,  yet 
prompt  in  action — one  with  whom  war  is 
a  pastime,  peace  wearisome."  The  earl 
paused. 

"  A  goodly  picture,  my  lord,  if  meant 
as  a  commendatory  one  to  a  lady's  ear," 
said  Adeline,  smiling. 

"  It  is  not  finished,"  said  the  earl;  "  in 
what  I  have  said,  I  meant  to  account  for 
some  deficiencies  in  point  of  manners, 
which  you  may  have  discovered  in  the 

brave 
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brave  sir  Adam ;  but  passing  them  by, 
and  looking  at  those  qualities  which  are 
estimable  under  .any  external  covering,  he 
is  frank  and  generous,  the  kind  father  of 
his  people,  and  beloved  by  all  his  kin- 
dred." 

"  I  question  not  his  worth,"  said  Ade- 
line, "  and  am  the  more  ready  to  believe 
the  justice  of  his  kindred's  regard  for  him, 
as  1  presume  that  it  is  on  their  account 
this  generous  chieftain  has  conceived  so 
great  a  desire  to  become  lord  of  my  do- 
mains." 

"  Ha !  it  is  as  I  conjectured,"  said  the 
earl ;  "  sir  Adam  is  too  straight  forward  ; 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  offended,  but 
knew  not  how.  But  forgive  his  frank- 
ness ;  the  same  object  would  equally  in- 
fluence others,  although  they  might  dis- 
guise it  better ;  while  his  ingenuousness 
makes  one  doubt  not  his  truth,  when  he 
declares  that  had  you  not  one  rood  of 
land,  he  would  glory  in  making  you  the 
mistress  of  his  moorland  castle." 

"  I  thank 
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"  I  thank  him  for  his  good  opinion," 
said  Adeline. 

*'  And  I  shall  now  leave  him  to  press 
his  own  suit,"  said  the  earl ;  "  he  is  in  an 
adjoining  chamber ;  permit  me  to  intro- 
duce him." 

"  Oh  no  !"  exclaimed  Adeline,  starting 
from  her  seat.  The  earl  paused  in  his 
way  to  a  door.  "  I  have  spoken  as  though 
I  knew  whom  you  meant." 

"  Sir  Adam  Gordon,"  said  the  earl. 

"  Such  was  my  conjecture,"  continued 
Adeline;  "and  I  entreat  of  you,  my  lord, 
not  to  press  that  subject.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say  aught  in  objection  to 
sir  Adam :  I  am  not  disposed  to  change 
my  present  condition." 

"  Lady,"  said  Leicester,  "  a  general  re- 
fusal is  equally  inadmissible  with  one  that 
is  personal:  as  your  guardian,  I  am  bound 
to  see  you  suitably  allied,  and  I  have  se« 
lected  a  knight  in  every  respect  unex- 
ceptionable." 

"  An  English  heiress,   my  lord,"   said 

Adeline, 
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Adeline,  a  gleam  of  spirit  overmastering 
her  terror,  "  would  be  but  poorly  allied 
in  wedding  a  foreign  adventurer." 

"  Sir  Adam  Gordon  is  of  Norman 
blood,"  said  Leicester,  "  and  his  homage 
to  the  crown  of  England  will  be  as  accept- 
able as  though  his  ancestors  had  never 
sworn  fealty  to  the  king  of  Scotland." 

"  But  am  I  to  be  bartered  for  five  hun- 
dred spears?"  said  Adeline.  "  Is  this  the 
advantage  English  maidens  are  to  gain  by 
the  downfal  of  the  Plantagenet  ?" 

Montfort  threw  himself  into  a  seat,  and 
for  a  moment  gazed  on  her. — *•  Lady,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  mistaken  you ;  you  were 
represented  as  the  most  docile  of  queen 
Eleanor's  train,  but,  by  the  mass !  a  De 
Clare  could  not  shrew  it  better!" 

Adeline  remained  standing,  one  arm 
across  her  bosom  and  her  head  bent  down- 
wards. The  spirit  which  had  animated 
her  was  fled,  and  she  looked  the  emblem 
of  humility.  Montfort  perceived  the 
change  :    he  rose  and  took  the  hand  that 

hung 
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hung  listless  at  her  side.  He  spoke,  and 
the  accents  of  his  voice  evinced  the  feel- 
ings which  strugled  in  his  breast. — "  Lady 
Adeline,  I  did  not  anticipate  this  moment 
— I  have  destined  you  to  a  particular  pur- 
pose— my  honour  is  plighted,  and  I  must 
not  forfeit  it — were  I  to  do  so,  all  those 
who  are  bound  to  me  by  the  like  ties 
would  fall  off,  and  my  lofty  aim  become 
the  mock  of  the  idiot  multitude.  Yet  I 
would  that  it  were  otherwise  !■— a  dream 
comes  over  me  as  when  once  before  I  held 
your  hand.  Nay,  tremble  not ;  'tis  but  a 
dream !  yet  why  not  be  realized  ?"  He 
let  fall  her  hand,  and  slowly  paced  the 
room.  Again  he  addressed  her. — "  It  is 
passed  :  lady,  I  shall  not  at  present  press 
your  seeing  sir  Adam :  but  recollect  your 
guardian's  honour  is  pledged  that  you 
will  become  his  bride — no  one  else  but  I 
can  avert  that  fate.  Permit  my  conauct- 
ing  you  to  the  supper-rooms." 

Montfort  led  her  forth ;   the  chaplains 
rose  as  they  passed,  and  with  folded  arms 

bowed 
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bowed  low  to  the  earl.  In  the  next  room 
the  esquires  prepared  with  alacrity  to  pre- 
cede and  follow  their  lord,  who  retained 
Adeline's  hand  until  he  had  placed  her  at 
table  not  far  from  the  princess  Eleanor. 

"  Is  our  destiny  sealed?"  said  a  voice 
behind  her,  which  Adeline  knew  to  be 
lord  Emeric's :  "  must  we  lose  you,  or 
spear  this  Scottish  knight  ?" 

Adeline  looked  round.  It  was  the 
African  slave,  who  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  heart,  bowed  low,  and  in  an  instant 
disappeared.  Until  this  moment,  so  suc- 
cessful had  been  his  disguise,  both  in  per- 
son and  voice,  that  Adeline  had  not  re- 
cognised the  Troubadour  in  her  watchful 
attendant.  But  there  was  one  seated  at  a 
little  distance  from  her,  whose  abstaining 
from  approaching  her  throughout  the  day 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  pass  judg- 
ment on.  This  was  Alwyn.  He  was 
now  conversing  with  Agnes  de  Clare,  and 
Adeline,  with  a  sensation  of  pain,  observ- 
ed the  peculiar  earnestness  with  which 

they 
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they  spoke  and  each  listened  to  the  other. 
Adeline  felt  amidst  the  splendid  company 
as  one  who  was  a  stranger,  for  on  no  one 
had  she  claims  of  kindred,  excepting 
on  Alwyn,  who  seemed  to  shun  her; 
while  to  others,  who  had  paid  her  atten- 
tion, she  might  too  justly  fear  that  she 
was  an  object  they  sought  to  make  sub- 
servient to  their  sordid  avarice  or  their 
ambitious  projects.  The  scene  became 
irksome  to  her,  and  Adeline  at  length 
withdrew  from  it  with  a  wearied  spirit. 

When  raised  in  a  litter  on  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bearers,  Adeline  observed  Eu- 
stace mount  a  steed,  and  Emeric,  still  in 
his  African  garb,  vault  into  a  saddle. 
Thomas  de  Clare,  who  had  conducted  her 
to  the  court-yard,  waved  his  hand  to 
them,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  six  archers 
who  were  her  escort — "  To  this  escort 
and  your  trusty  swords,  brave  gallants,  is 
consigned  the  guarding  the  fairest  gem  in 
England.*' 

They  now  passed  through  the  palace 

gates, 
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gates,  and  pursued  the  road  to  the  city. 
On  either  hand  were  the  houses  of  the 
great  and  wealthy,  built  in  those  strange 
irregular  fornns  which  constitute  the  un- 
aimed  at  picturesque  in  architecture.  The 
moon  had  some  time  risen,  and  glowed 
with  a  yellow  radiance  in  the  cloudless 
sky,  in  which  some  stars  faintly  sparkled. 
Her  rays  fell  on  the  beetling  roofs  and 
oddly-grouped  chimneys,  and  silvered  the 
waving  foliage  of  the  trees  of  the  sur- 
rounding gardens.  These  bright  gleams 
heightened,  by  the  contrast,  the  broad 
masses  of  shade  which  were  at  intervals 
flung  across  the  path.  At  one  moment 
the  litter  and  its  escort  would  be  enve- 
loped in  the  deep  shadow,-  and  in  the 
next  the  moonlight  would  penetrate  the 
silken  curtains,  glitter  on  the  helmets 
and  steel  hauberks  of  the  archers,  and 
shine  with  a  full  radiance  on  Eustace  and 
Emeric,  whose  prancing  steeds  were  ca- 
parisoned in  all  the  pomp  of  silken  hous- 
ings, embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 

They 
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They  had  nearly  reached  the  Temple, 
when  a  steed  was  heard  galloping  after 
them.  In  a  moment  it  passed  the  litter, 
and  its  pace  being  checked,  continued  to 
proceed  onwards  with  Emeric  and  Eus- 
tace. Adeline  had  noticed  the  rider  as  he 
passed,  and  with  a  quickened  pulsation  of 
her  heart,  perceived  that  it  was  Alwyn. 

They  rode  along  the  bridge,  and  Lud- 
gate  was  opened  to  let  them  pass.  Ade- 
line looked  with  a  heart  more  at  ease  on  the 
towers  and  spire  and  battlemented  walls 
of  the  cathedral,  beheld  in  all  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  moonlight,  than  she  had  done 
on  the  scene  between  the  palace  of  the 
Savoy  and  that  of  the  knights  of  the  Holy 
Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

At  the  gate  of  master  Fitz-Richard's 
house,  her  escort  took  their  leave ;  Alwyn 
gently  raised  her  hand,  and  said — "  Dread 
not,  my  fair  cousin,  the  hand  of  the  pow- 
erful;  you  have  friends  who  will  ever 
watch  over  you." 

*^  May  sweet  slumbers   seal   thy  eyes, 

'  lady!" 
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lady  !"  said  Emeric,  "  and  the  fairest  of 
maidens  dream  kindly  of  the  truest  of  her 
slaves !" 

Eustace's  eyes  were  for  a  moment  raised, 
and  met  Adeline's  as  he  led  her  up  the 
steps,  where  she  was  received  by  the  dame 
and  Margaret ;  his  hand  trembled,  but  he 
spoke  not.  He  bowed,  sprung  down  the 
steps,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  gallop- 
ed with  Alwyn  and  Emeric  back  to  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
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Sevekal  weeks  passed  over  without  pro- 
ducing any  event  which  immediately  af- 
fected the  several  persons  whom  it  is  wish- 
ed the  reader  may  be  more  particularly 
interested  in.  It  was  the  calm  before  a 
storm — that  period  in  which  the  elements 
are  secretly  at  work,  recruiting  their 
strength,  collecting  their  scattered  forces, 
and  while  all  appears  tranquil,  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  moment  of  general  con- 
vulsion. 

The  king,  queen,  and  prince,  had  gone 
to  France,  by  the  almost  extorted  permis- 
sion of  the  parliament,  and  Henry  and  Ed- 
ward returned,  leaving  Eleanor  behind. 
Parliament  reassembled,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  barons'  party  had  lost  many  pow- 
erful adherents,   the  chief  of  whom  was 

Roger 
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Roger  Bigod,  earl  mareschal,  who  had  been 
disgusted  by  the  arrogance  of  Montfort, 
which  he  was  of  too  haughty  a  spirit  to 
brook — indeed  Leicester  might  have  cal- 
culated, that  a  man  who  had  not  hesitated 
to  give  his  king  the  lie  in  the  face  of  parlia- 
ment, was  one  who  would  not  brook  airs 
of  superiority  in  an  equal. 

These  defections  from  the  barons'  party 
gave  such  a  turn  to  the  general  councils 
of  the  nation,  that,  to  intimidate  opposi- 
tion to  his  measures,  lord  Leicester  brought 
down  a  strong  body  of  his  Welsh  auxilia- 
ries, as  well  as  of  the  London  militia,  to 
Westminster,  where,  by  their  numbers, 
he  hoped  to  intimidate  those  who  opposed 
him  in  the  hall  of  Rufus. 

The  prince  consulting  with  Roger  Bigod 
and  others  of  his  new  friends,  it  was  de- 
termined to  secure  as  many  of  the  royal 
castles  as  they  could  obtain  possession  of, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  commence  war 
with  those  strongholds  in  their  hands. 
With  this  view  the  prince   marched   in 

the 
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the  night  on  Windsor,  and  took  the  castle 
by  surprise ;  news  of  which  no  sooner 
reached  the  king,  than  he  withdrew  pri*. 
vily  from  Westminster,  and  joined  his  son. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  was  followed 
by  the  greater  portion  of  the  barons  who 
were  now  attached  to  his  cause.  Henry 
summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Read- 
ing, where  they  would  be  beyond  the  tu- 
multuary insults  and  alarms  of  the  Lon- 
doners ;  but  the  opposite  party,  instead  of 
seeking  to  gain  their  point  by  constitu- 
tional means,  had  once  more  recourse  to 
arms.  Under  these  circumstances  the  king 
marched  to  Dover,  expecting  to  obtain  the 
surrender  of  that  important  key  of  the  king- 
dom, but  was  refused  by  Richard  de  Grey, 
the  governor.  He  then  turned  aside,  and 
received  the  oaths  of  the  barons  of  the 
cinque  ports,  after  which  he  marched  on 
London. 

In  the  mean  while  the  barons'  party  com- 
pletely triumphed  in  the  city,  and  the  few 
citizens  who  were  attached  to  the  king 

were 
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were  overborne  by  the  multitude,  headed 
by  their  factious  mayor,  Thomas  Fitz- 
Thomas.  This  man,  knowing  that  the 
aldermen  and  council,  with  whom  his  re- 
election rested,  would  oust  him,  set  their 
authority  aside,  and  adopted  the  unexam- 
pled measure  of  being  called  to  the  chief 
magisterial  chair  by  the  voice  of  the  popu- 
lace. 

While  these  events  and  preparations  of 
a  public  character  were  going  on,  the  pri- 
vate persons  of  our  tale  were  each  more  or 
less  influenced  by  circumstances  which 
were  interesting  to  all.  Eustace  seemed 
to  suppress  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  the 
activity  of  his  military  pursuits,  and 
shrunk  from  the  society  of  Adeline  as 
though  he  dreaded  to  trust  himself  in  her 
presence.  Alwyn's  post  near  the  person  of 
prince  Edward  had  obliged  him  to  ac- 
company the  prince  into  France,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Windsor  ;  but  whenever  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  he  was  at  the  side 
of  Adeline,  evincing  the   kindness   of  a 

VOL.  II.  M  kinsman, 
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kinsman,  softened  by  a  tenderness  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  Sir  Adam 
Gordon  had  gone  to  Scotland,  to  collect 
the  lances  who  were  to  entitle  him  to  an 
English  heiress  from  the  hands  of  Mont- 
fort.  Lord  Emeric  alone  seemed  to  make 
his  own  passion  and  the  conflict  of  parties 
his  pastime.  He  was  one  week  in  France, 
and  the  next  in  England ;  yesterday  with 
the  prince  at  Windsor,  to-day  with  Glou- 
cester in  London ;  now  complaining  of  the 
coldness  of  Amarantha,and  then  glancing 
a  look  of  kindness  on  Margaret. 

Winter  had  commenced,  when  one  day 
Adeline  was  informed  a  stranger  desired 
to  see  her.  When  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment, where  she  was  alone  to  receive  him, 
he  threw  back  the  cloak  in  which  his  figure 
had  been  enveloped,  and  taking  off  his 
overshadowing  hat,  discovered  that  it  was 
the  earl  of  Leicester  who  stood  before  her. 

Adeline  arose,  and  evinced  by  her  look 
her  surprise  at  his  coming  thus  mysteri- 
ously. 

"  Fair 
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"  Fair  lady  Adeline,"  said  the  earl,  ta- 
king her  hand,  and  leading  her  to  a  seat, 
"  will  you  forgive  a  soldier  who  has  deserted 
his  camp  to  pay  homage  to  your  charms?" 

"  He  who  commands,  my  lord,  is  above 
forgiveness,"  she  replied. 

"  I  may  be  above  the  laws  of  military 
discipline,"  he  said,  in  the  same  strain  of 
gallantry,  "  but  I  must  ever  be  subject  to 
those  of  courtesy  ;  I  have  therefore  to  be 
forgiven  approaching  you  clandestinely, 
instead  of  with  those  marks  of  honour  with 
which  it  would  ever  be  my  pride  to  do  you 
homage." 

Adeline  bowed  in  silence.  The  earl  re- 
mained some  moments  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor,  then  raising  them,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  in  her  face,  he  said,  in  a  soft- 
ened voice  —  "Circumstances  made  me, 
while  yet  almost  a  stranger  to  you,  destine 
you  to  be  the  bride  of  sir  Adam  Gordon  ; 
to  him  my  word  is  plighted  ;  but  I  proba- 
bly could  induce  him  to  wave  his  claim." 

**  Oh,  my  lord,  I  entreat  of  you  to  re- 
lieve me  from  a  fate  I  could  not  li  %^e  to 
M  2  eni  ure!'* 
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endure !"  said  Adeline,  fervently,  raising 
her  beautiful  eyes  to  the  earl. 

"  Lovely  Adeline !"  said  Montfort  ten- 
derly, "  I  would  do  much  to  nnake  you 
happy  ;  would  riches — station — the  highest 
honours,  do  it,  they  should  be  showered 
lavishly  upon  you." 

Adeline  looked  at  him  with  surprise, 
and  said — "  All  I  require  is  not  to  have 
my  freedom  destroyed." 

"  But  have  not  you,  who  are  so  fitted  to 
do  honour  to  the  most  elevated  station," 
said  the  earl,  "  an  ambition  to  grace  your 
loveliness  with  those  resplendent  dignities 
to  which  the  world  bend  the  knee  of  ho- 
mage?" 

**  1  would  not  shun  honours,"  said  Ade- 
line, "  neither  would  I  make  any  sacrifice 
for  their  attainment." 

*'  But  to  a  gentle  spirit  like  thine,"  said 
the  earl,  with  still  greater  tenderness  of 
voice,  "would  it  be  deemed  a  sacrifice  to  mi- 
nister heavenly  balm  to  a  wounded  spirit?' 

As  Montfort  paused, as  though  awaiting 
her  answer,  Adeline  replied — "  I  cannot 

ans  wer 
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answer  your   question,  my   lord,  until  I 
know  to  what  it  leads." 

The  earl  remained  some  moments  si- 
lent, and  then  said,  again  taking  her  pas- 
sive hand — "  Fair  Adeline,  there  is  one 
who  fills  a  great  space  in  the  world's  eye 
— one  who  ranks  with  the  sovereigns  of 
the  earth — w^ho  possesses  much  to  gratify 
his  ambition,  but  who  requires  a  gentle 
bosom  in  which  he  can  find  happiness 
amidst  the  anxieties  of  his  public  duties. 
Circumstances  in  early  life  doomed  him  to 
be  the  husband  of  a  princess — a  woman  of 
a  haughty  spirit — one  who  could  share  his 
ambitious  thoughts,  but  who  had  not  a 
heart  capable  of  loving :  that  lady  still 
lives  ;  she  is  now  wrapt  up  in  schemes  of 
raising  the  grandeurof  her  children,  and  is 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  personal  happi- 
ness of  her  lord  :  he  would  seek  to  be  hap- 
py, and  would  raise  the  lovely  being  who 
soothed  his  anxious  breast,  to  a  rank  se- 
cond to  none  in  England — the  earldom  of 
Richmond,  with  all  its  honours,  should  be 
M  3  hers : 
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hers;  and,  as  her  chief  residence,  the  proud 
palace  of  the  forfeited  earl,  Peter  de  Savoy." 

"  Splendid  bribes,  my  lord,"  said  Ade- 
line, "  and  might,  by  some,  be  considered 
tempting." 

Leicester  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  still 
retaining  her  hand,  looked  with  an  ardent 
gaze  in  Adeline's  face. — "  Accept  them — 
they  are  your  own,  and  be  the  guardian 
angel  of  Simon  Montfort !" 

Adeline  arose,  and  withdrew  her  hand ; 
she  looked  down  on  the  earl  with  an  ex- 
pression of  scorn  glowing  in  her  animated 
countenance. — "  Is  it  thus,  my  lord,  you 
discharge  your  duty  of  guardian  to  an 
orphan  ward  of  the  crown  ?"  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  passed  from  the 
chamber. 

The  earl  paced  along  it ;  he  paused  at 
the  window,  and  gazed  on  the  troubled 
water,  reflecting  the  black  clouds,  which 
were  hurried  along  by  the  northern  blast. 
He  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him,  drew 
his  slouched  hat  over  his  head,  and  de- 
scending 
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scending  to  the  garden,  passed  through 
the  archway  to  his  boat,  and  crossing  the 
river,  rejoined  his  camp  in  Southwark. 

It  was  a  bleak  morning  in  the  middle 
of  December,  when  two  horsemen  entered 
on  Blackheath.  They  were  mounted  on 
strong,  active  horses,  and  were  defended 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by 
large  cloaks,  with  hoods,  and  lined  through- 
out with  fur.  When  the  wind  blew  aside 
their  cloaks,  each  appeared  armed  with  a 
sword  and  dagger;  but  they  wore  not  de- 
fensive armour.  These  travellers  were 
William  Fitz-Richard  and  Giles  Fitz- 
Harding. 

As  they  journeyed  along,  they  threw 
back  many  a  wistful  glance  towards  Lon- 
don, which  they  were  leaving  behind,  and 
would  check  their  steeds,  and  mutter  im- 
patient words.  At  length  they  reached 
a  huge  stone  cross,  a  place  of  superstitious 
dread  to  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  who  deemed  not  even  the  sacred 
symbol  a  sufficient  protection  from  the 
M  4  malignant 
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malignant  spirits  it  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  to  banish  from  their  accursed 
haunt. — "  Is  not  this  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous?" said  Fitz-Harding. 

"  Yes ;  and  one  held  in  too  great  dread," 
replied  Fitz-Richard,  "  for  our  assembling 
at  it  being  observed.  But  what  can  keep 
those  laggards  ?  Look  out,  Fitz-Harding ; 
a  practised  sailor  should  see  better  through 
a  shower  of  sleet  than  a  pampered  citizen. 
A  murrain  on  them !  this  is  no  morning 
for  keeping  a  man  on  an  open  heath,  who 
has  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to  a  warm 
house  and  a  couch  of  down." 

"  I  see  them  not,"  said  Fitz-Harding. 
*•'  I  hope  none  of  lord  Leicester's  fellows 
have  stopped  them  in  Southwark.  Did 
you  note  how  that  Welsh  archer  eyed  us 
when  we  rode  from  the  bridge  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  the  fellow  would  scarcely 
know  us,"  said  Fitz-Richard ;  "  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  more  afraid  of  this  enter- 
prise being  discovered  by  my  dame  than 
by  any  of  their  mercenaries.     I  had  more 

difficulty 
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difficulty  in  smuggling  my  alderman's 
cloak  into  my  mail- bag,  than  I  should  have 
had  in  carrying  a  bale  of  silk  from  India 
to  Alexandria,  without  its  being  surprised 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  I  was  half 
tempted  to  tell  her  the  truth,  lest  she 
should  spoil  all  by  stumbling  on  it,  and 
betraying  us  without  being  aware." 

"  What,  and  have  the  secret  burst  out, 
in  spite  of  her  teeth !"  said  Fitz-Harding ; 
"  do  you  think  a  woman,  resenting  as  she 
does  your  not  being  elected  mayor,  and 
the  present  triumph  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
Thomas,  could  suppress  an  exulting  inti- 
mation that  something  was  in  hand  which 
might  turn  the  tables?" 

"  I  will  not  argue  the  point,"  said  Fitz- 
Richard ;  "  it  is  sufficient  that  I  have 
taken  what  is  thought  the  safest  way  of 
preserving  a  secret.  But,  hark!  do  you 
not  hear,  above  the  surgings  of  the  blast, 
the  trampling  of  horses  ?" 

"  Yes — two — three — there  are  five  of 

them  coming  trotting  on  as  though  they 
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were  following  at  a  funeral,"  said  Fitz- 
Harding. 

They  proved  to  be  the  persons  they 
expected,  and  after  recounting  how  they 
had  passed,  unquestioned,  through  the 
T)arons'  camp,  which  was  stationed  in 
South wark,  covering  London  from  the 
royal  army  advancing  on  it,  the  whole 
party  resumed  their  progress  at  a  brisk 
rate.  They  journeyed  during  the  whole 
of  a  short  winter  day,  and  at  nightfall 
reached  a  small  har/)let,  which,  being  at 
the  junction  of  several  roads,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  large  hostelry,  where  there 
was  ample  accommodation  for  both  man 
and  horse. 

Here  this  band  of  citizens  determined 
on  passing  the  night;  and  having  given 
their  cattle  in  charge  of  the  hinds  of  the 
house,  were  soon  assembled  round  the 
huge  fire  which  blazed  in  the  kitchen 
chimney.  This  spacious  fireside  was  flank- 
ed with  two  high-backed  settles,  on  which 
some  neighbouring  yeomen  were  seated, 

drinking 
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drinking  the  nutbrown  ale,  and  talking 
on  subjects  which  immediately  interested 
them,  or  on  others  which  came  darkly  to 
their  ears,  and  though  of  national  impor- 
tance, were  to  them  of  minor  import. 
From  these  honest,  but  inert  spirits,  the 
travellers  received  the  courtesy  of  the 
most  comfortable  places  on  the  settles,  and 
from  the  host  of  the  mansion  a  large  tan- 
kard of  smoking  mulled  ale.  Thus  re- 
freshed, they  waited  until  a  hot  supper 
could  be  prepared,  whiling  away  the  time 
with  asking  and  answering  questions. 

To  this  group  was  added  the  blacksmith 
of  the  hamlet.  This  personage,  from  the 
situation  of  his  smithy,  at  the  conjunction 
of  so  many  roads,  was  one  who  throve 
well  in  all  times  and  seasons,  and  who 
cared  little  on  which  side  the  riders  rode 
or  fought,  so  that  their  horses  wanted 
shoeing.  He  was  an  able-bodied  man, 
but,  like  most  of  the  sons  of  Vulcan, 
labour  had  swelled  and  hardened  the 
sinews  of  his  hands  and  arms,  and  ex- 
M  6  panded 
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panded  his  chest,  without  contributing 
in  a  like  degree  to  the  enlargement  of 
his  lower  limbs;  these  were  concealed 
by  a  leathern  apron ;  but  his  brawny  breast 
had  little  more  to  cover  it  than  the  thick 
curly  hair  with  which  it  was  overspread. 
He  had,  undesired,  gone  to  examine  the 
feet  of  the  travellers'  horses,  and  having 
found  sundry  nails  wanting,  and  indeed 
the  general  state  of  the  shoes  such  as  to 
require  his  skilful  aid,  unless  the  travellers 
wished  to  cast  them  before  they  had  gone 
five  miles  farther,  reported  the  same,  and 
having  received  orders  to  have  them  all 
put  in  good  condition  by  break  of  day, 
called  for  a  tankard  of  strong  ale,  and 
seating  himself  on  a  wooden  block  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  settles,  determined  on 
hearing  the  news,  and  emptying  his  tan- 
kard before  he  set  to  work. 

Our  travellers  had  not  been  seated  an 
hour  when  horses  were  heard  to  arrive, 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  knight  entered, 
who,   throwing  off  his  rough  travelling 

cloak, 
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cloak,  appeared  completely  clad  in  steel- 
ringed  armour,  which  was  as  flexible  to 
his  shape  as  though  it  had  been  of  cloth. 
He  wore  a  plain  steel  helmet,  over  a  cloth 
hood,  and  a  short  mantle  of  dark  green 
cloth,  lined  with  sable. 

The  moment  he  approached,  Fitz- 
Richard  recognised  him  to  be  sir  Alwyn, 
and  rising  from  his  seat,  hastily  approach- 
ed him,  and  grasping  his  hand,  expressed 
his  joy  at  the  casual  meeting;  then  added, 
in  an  under  voice — "  I  pray  you  neither 
to  mention  my  name,  nor  to  question  from 
whence  I  come,  or  whither  I  go." 

Alwyn,  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  as- 
sured him  of  his  secrecy  ;  and  having  also, 
without  addressing  him  by  name,  cor- 
dially shaken  Fitz-Harding  by  the  hand, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  in  having  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  time  to  share 
their  supper,  which  was  now  being  placed 
on  the  table. 

During  the  repast,  at  which  a  well- 
armed  youth,  the  squire  of  Alwyn,  took 

his 
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his  place,  while  two  grooms  of  the  knight's 
assisted  the  landlord  in  waiting  on  the 
guests,  the  yeomen  and  farrier  continued 
to  quaff  their  ale,  and  prosecute  their  de- 
sultory conversation. — "  I  hear,"  said  one 
of  the  yeomen  to  the  blacksmith,  "  that 
the  king  is  coming  this  way — dost  thou 
know  aught  about  it,  old  ironshoe  ?" 

"  Some  say  ay,  and  some  say  nay,"  re- 
plied the  smith ;  "  but  however  hard  they 
ride,  be  it  in  fight  or  flight,  I  hope  they 
will  all  come  cantily  to  my  forge." 

"  Why,  thou  art  never  content,"  said 
another ;  "  and  yet  thou  hast  more  grist 
comes  to  thy  shed  than  any  mill  on  the 
Medway." 

"  And  so  I  should,"  replied  the  man  of 
iron :  "  don't  my  arms  blow  the  bellows, 
and  my  hands  hammer  the  metal  ?  I  don't 
sit  and  look  on  while  the  corn  grows,  and 
the  water  turns  the  mill-wheel." 

"  Thou  hast  always  a  ready  answer," 
said  the  first  speaker;  "  and  yet  I  cannot 

make 
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make  much  out  of  yours  about  the  old 
king  coming  thitherward." 

"  Old  !  why  do  you  call  him  old  ?"  said 
the  smith. 

"  Why,  Lord  bless  thee,  man  !  he  was 
king  before  I  was  born ;  and  not  call  him 
old  !  that's  a  good  one !"  cried  the  other. 

"  Why,  good  man,  thou  art  not  above 
forty,  and  Harry  w^as  but  a  bit  springal 
when  his  father  was  poisoned,"  said  the 
smith. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  yeoman,  "  whe- 
ther they  had  as  troublesome  times  in  our 
grand  sires'  days  as  we  have  now  :  for  my 
part,  I  think  the  world  is  all  turned  up- 
side down — folks  say  that  our  young  lord 
is  made  king  in  London,  and  wont  let 
king  Harry  into  that  sinful  place." 

"  Nay,  nay,  there  is  an  older  fox  than 
earl  Gilbert  there,"  said  the  smith :  "  they 
call  him  Simon  Montfort ;  he  is  a  foreigner, 
and  earl  of  Leicester :  they  say  he  and 
our  old  earl  Richard  were  ever  blowing 
hot  and  cold,  and  that  it  was  on  account 

of 
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of  one  of  their  quarrels  the  good  Glou- 
cester was  poisoned  by  another  foreigner, 
a  brother  of  the  queen." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  thought,  in  his  agony," 
said  one  of  the  yeomen,  "  of  that  poor 
wretch  of  a  Jew  he  would  not  let  us  help 
out  of  a  Jakes  on  the  Sunday,  because 
the  fool  would  not  help  himself,  or  ask  for 
help,  on  the  Saturday." 

"  That  was  a  dreadful  death  that  poor 
sinner  died,"  said  another :  "  I  wonder  it 
did  not  open  his  eyes,  and  make  him  at 
once  turn  Christian ;  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  made  me,  had  I  been  him." 

"  But  would  it  have  made  thee  turn 
Jew,"  said  the  smith,  "  had  one  of  their 
great  men  done  by  you  as  earl  Richard 
did  by  him  ?" 

"  Me  turn  Jew  !  do  you  ask  that  of 
as  good  a  Christian  as  yourself,  mas- 
ter ironshoe,"  returned  the  other  with 
warmth :  "  I  would  have  you  to  know 
that  I  and  my  foresires,  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  world,  have  been  always  good 

Christians, 
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Christians,  and  no  heathenish  Jews  that 
work  on  Sundays." 

"  Nay,  nay,  goodman,  that's  not  fair," 
said  the  smith ;  "  the  very  last  shoe  I  put 
on  a  horse's  foot  on  a  Sunday  was  for  thy- 
self, when  thou  hadst  lamed  thy  beast  with 
galloping  for  the  midwife  to  thy  good  wo- 
man, and  thou  couldst  not  have  gone  on, 
had  I  not  done  it ;  and  I  never  touched 
copper  for  doing  it,  but  drank  thy  health, 
and  thy  wife's,  and  the  child's,  at  the  chris- 
tening." 

"  So  thou  didst,  and  thou  art  an  honest 
fellow,"  replied  the  yeoman  ;  "  but  hang  it, 
man,  don't  ever  speak  about  my  being  a 
Jew.  Lord  bless  thee  !  it  would  do  thy 
heart  good  to  see  all  the  fat  pork  we  have 
in  the  pickling-tubs.  I  fed  the  brutes 
myself  the  last  fortnight  before  they  were 
killed,  to  be  certain  that  the  fat  would  be 
as  clear  as  a  horn  spoon.  The  women  folks 
would  be  ever  giving  them  some  wash 
or  other  to  drink,  but  I  took  care  they 
should  have  nothing  softer  than  good  hard 

mast 
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mast.  Thou  shalt  dine  with  me  at  Christ- 
mas, and  when  thou  eatest  some  of  that 
pork,  thou  wilt  never  think  of  goodman 
Bardish  turning  pagan  Jew." 

The  supper  party  had  now  ended  their 
repast,  and  having  had  seats  placed  at  a 
smaller  table,  so  that  each  commanded  a 
full  view  of  the  fire,  and  felt  the  influence 
of  its  genial  warmth,  removed  thither, 
and  mixed  in  a  general  conversation  with 
those  who  were  seated  on  the  settles. 

The  yeoman  who  had  not  yet  been  sa- 
tisfied as  to  the  approach  of  the  king's 
army  seized  an  early  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining information  from  Alwyn.- — "  May 
I  be  so  bold,  sir  knight,  as  to  ask  whether 
the  king  with  his  army  journeyeth  hither- 
ward  r 

"  His  grace  is  within  a  day's  march^" 
replied  Alwyn,  "  but  I  do  not  know  that 
his  army  will  march  by  this  road." 

"  These  are  main  troublesome  times," 
said  another,  "  and  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  understand  what  these  great  lords 

and 
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and  kings  be  quarrelling  about.  There 
was  our  late  good  lord,  earl  Richard,  was 
for  ever  in  a  turmoil :  he  was  a  main  good 
man  at  bottom,  but  he  seemed  never  sa- 
tisfied unless  he  was  kissing  or  fighting 
the  king ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  there 
is  his  son,  earl  Gilbert,  for  all  the  world 
like  his  father.  There  is  such  mustering 
and  arming  thereby  at  Tunbridge  Castle, 
and  galloping  to  London,  and  galloping 
back  again,  and " 

"  Why  do  you  find  fault  with  lords  or 
lords*  followers  galloping  ?"  said  the  smith  ; 
"  you,  and  the  like  of  you,  that  farm  your 
own  land,  have  a  right  to  be  thrifty ;  but 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  wish  ill  to 
any  man's  trade.  Now,  for  my  part,  the 
more  galloping  there  is  in  the  world,  the 
better — it  is  good  for  trade  ;  I  like  to  see 
a  cast  shoe  on  the  road,  for  if  I  had  not 
to  replace  it,  another  had — my  turn  will 
come  next,  and  turn  about  is  fair  play." 

"  But  your  honour,  sir  knight,"  said 
the  first  speaker,  "  will  perhaps  be  so  con- 
descending 
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descending  as  to  tell  us  what  the  king 
and  our  earl  and  the  other  great  lords  are 
fighting  about  ?" 

"  The  king,  for  his  crown — for  their 
liberties,  the  barons  say,"  replied  Alwyn. 

"  I  have  heard  the  crown  is  worth  a 
power  of  money,  so  I  don't  wonder  at  the 
king's  fighting  for  it,"  said  the  yeoman  ; 
"  but  I  don't  know  what  liberty  our  earl 
wants.  I  am  sure  he  makes  himself  wel- 
come to  all  we  have ;  our  corn  and  our 
beeves ;  and,  if  we  grumble,  our  bodies  to 
boot — at  least,  my  cousin,  that  is  my  cou- 
sin Rachael's  husband,  Tim  the  tanner, 
knows  that,  for  he  kept  him  three  months 
in  a  vault  in  Tunbridge  Castle,  because 
he  did  not  want  to  give  him  all  his  hides 
to  make  saddles  of  for  less  price  than  the 
raw  skins  cost  him." 

"  If  he  were  to  serve  me  so,"  said  the 
smith,  "  I  would  cut  my  way  through 
his  iron  bars ;  and  I  tell  you,  masters,  I 
can  forge  a  bolt  or  spear-head  as  well  as  a 
horse's  shoe." 

"  But 
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"But  can  you  swim  ?"  said  the  yeoman. 

"  Swim  !  what  has  a  man  who  deals  in 
fire  to  do  with  swimming,  or  with  water, 
more  than  to  slake  his  iron  ?"  replied  the 
smith  ;  *•  why  I  should  sink  like  a  shoe  I 
had  just  made  when  I  souse  it  in  the 
trough." 

"  And  so  when  you  had  cut  your  way 
out  of  the  castle  keep,"  said  the  yeoman, 
grinning,  "  you  would  go  souse  to  the 
bottom  of  the  moat ;  no,  no,  old  ironside, 
it  don't  do  for  the  like  of  you  and  I  to  boast 
how  we  would  get  out  of  a  great  lord's  cas- 
tle prison ;  our  best  way  is  to  take  care 
and  not  get  into  it." 

"  As  you  say,"  said  the  smith ;  "  and 
therefore  here  I  drink  earl  Gilbert  for 
ever  [  and  may  his  horse  never  want  a  shoe 
when  tim.e  presses !" 

This  loyal  toast  was  cordially  drank  by 
the  yeomen,  who  soon  afterwards  depart- 
ed, leaving  the  cheerful  hearth  to  Alwyn 
and  the  travellers  from  the  city,  who  pass- 
ed a  pleasant  hour  without  touching  on  the 

subject 
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subject  of  passing  political  events,it  being  an 
important  object  with  the  latter  to  be  as  lit- 
tiie  remarked  as  possible.  When  they  re- 
tired to  rest,  it  was  agreed  they  should 
start  at  break  of  day,  Alwyn  having  under- 
taken to  conduct  them  to  the  presence  of 
the  king,  which  was  the  point  of  their  des- 
tination, and  whither  he  was  himself  going 
on  a  mission  from  prince  Edward,  who 
had  now  collected  a  considerable  force  at 
Windsor. 

The  morning  broke  more  cheerfully 
than  it  had  done  the  preceding  day  ;  and 
having  partaken  of  a  substantial  repast, 
our  travellers  quitted  the  hostelry.  Their 
steeds  were  ready  saddled,  and  the  farrier 
was  looking  with  an  approving  eye  on 
their  well-shod  feet ;  and  having  been  li- 
berally remunerated  for  his  labour,  wished 
them  good  speed  on  their  journey,  adding 
— "  Whether  the  horses'  heads  be  turned 
to  the  earl's  castle,  or  the  king's  camp." 

Fitz-Richard  liked  not  this  wish;  it 
savoured  too  much  of  the  observant  craf- 
tiness 
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tiness  of  his  class,  who  generally  worm  out, 
through  the  medium  of  servants,  the  route 
their  masters  intend  to  pursue ;  and  al- 
though he  and  his  party  had  prudently  ab- 
stained from  bringing  any  followers,  or 
speaking  of  their  own  destination,  yet  it 
had  transpired  that  they  were  now  to  ac- 
company Alwyn,  whose  journey  to  the 
king's  camp  he  had  had  no  object  in  con- 
cealing. But  however  important  it  was 
to  Fitz-Richard  and  his  companions  to 
keep  their  present  enterprise  a  secret  from 
those  against  whom  it  was  aimed,  they 
were  too  resolute  of  purpose  to  give  it  up 
from  any  apprehension  of  discovery. 

The  day  was  on  the  decline  when,  after 
a  rapid  journey,  they  reached  the  station 
of  the  royal  army.  Alwyn  had  galloped 
on  when  they  were  within  a  couple  of  miles 
pf  it,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the 
object  of  their  coming,  and  requesting  an 
immediate  audience  for  them  of  the  king. 

Fitz-Richard  and  others  of  the  party 
put  on   their   aldermanic,  or   magisterial 

gowns. 
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gowns,  and  were  conducted  by  Alwyn 
into  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  was 
seated,  and  around  whom  stood  several  of 
his  nobles,  who  were  partially  clad  in  ar- 
mour, but  with  heads  uncovered  ;  Henry 
himself  wore  a  hauketon,  and  a  hood  of 
the  same  materials  as  his  tunic,  which  was 
of  crimson  velvet;  a  cointise  of  purple 
silk  crossing  the  left  shoulder,  fell  in  ample 
folds  around  his  limbs,  and  a  velvet  mantle 
of  the  same  colour,  lined  with  sables,  was 
clasped  at  the  throat,  and  fell  behind.  The 
countenance  of  Henry  was  not  dignified, 
and  suffered  considerably  in  its  character 
by  the  depression  of  the  left  eyelid ;  but  it 
was  amiable,  and  became  more  agreeable 
on  being  better  known. 

When  Fitz-Richard  and  his  party  had 
approached  sufficiently  near  the  king, 
they  each  bent  on  one  krlee,  and  he  ad- 
dressed his  sovereign,  representing  that 
he,  and  his  brother  magistrates  of  London 
then  present,  had  been  appointed  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  magistrates  and  eminent 

citizens 
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citizens  to  represent  their  grief  at  the  de- 
plorable condition  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  by  internal  factions,  and 
which  was  nowhere  more  grievously  felt 
than  in  his  city  of  London,  where  the  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  citizens  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  licentious  mob.  But  that  how- 
ever great  their  own  sufferings  were,  their 
greatest  affliction  was  the  situation  in 
which  their  beloved  sovereign  was  placed ; 
this  had  moved  them  to  throv/  themselves 
at  his  grace's  feet,  and  humbly  to  suggest 
a  plan  by  which  the  rebellion  might  be 
crushed  at  one  blow,  and  its  prime  m.over 
made  the  captive  of  his  injured  king. 

Henry  had  given  an  attentive  ear  to 
Fitz-Richard's  address,  but  the  latter  part 
of  it  more  particularly  struck  on  his  mind, 
and  he  exclaimed  with  energy — "  Ha ! 
Simon  iMontfortmy  prisoner!  By  saint 
Edward,  worthy  gentlemen,  you  v/ill  save 
your  city  walls  being  razed  to  the  ground  ! 
— Attend,  my  lords.  These  gentlemen  are 
some  of  the  chief  citizens  of  London ;  they 

VOL.  II.  N  will 
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will  make  me  master  of  Montfort's  per- 


son 


"  They  make  you  master  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester  !"  said  Roger  Bigod,  earl  mares- 
chal,  with  disdain—"  as  well  expect  a  scar- 
ed flight  of  crows  to  bring  an  imperial 
eagle  to  their  rookery." 

"  You  do  not  do  these  gentlemen  jus- 
tice, my  lord,"  said  the  aged  Fulk  Fitz- 
Warenne :  "  they  have  great  intelligence, 
and  too  much  to  lose  to  risk  their  vast 
stakes  on  an  idle  venture:  have  I  your 
grace's  permission  to  address  them  ?" 

The  king  nodded  his  assent,  and  Fitz- 
Warenne  addressed  Fitz-Richard,  who, 
with  his  colleagues,  had  risen  when  the 
king  had  turned  to  address  his  nobles. 

"  The  whole  city  of  London  is  of  the 
rebel  faction — its  forces  alone  are  capable 
of  coping  with  a  royal  army,  and  we  hear 
that  lord  Leicester  is  now  lying  with  a 
considerable  force  in  Southwark,  covering 
the  city  against  the  king's  approach ;  then 
how  do  you,  gentlemen,  who  possess  no 

other 
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other  means  than  your  own  loyal  inten- 
tions, purpose  to  close  the  kingdom's 
wounds  by  giving  up  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter to  the  king  ?" 

"  I  shall  answer  respectfully,  my  lord," 
replied  Fitz-Richard,  with  a  sedate  air, 
"  the  prudent  questions  from  so  experi- 
enced a  nobleman,  and  from  reverence  for 
the  king,  pass  by  unnoticed  the  earl  mares- 
chaPs  contumely. — We  possess,  my  lord, 
faithful  hearts  and  steady  minds  ;  and  if 
our  gracious  king  will  but  add  ready  hands, 
the  triumph  shall  be  his,  and  England 
once  more  be  happy." 

"  By  saint  Edward,  well  spoken !"  ex- 
claimed the  king.  "  Faithful  hearts,  stea- 
dy minds,  and  ready  hands  !  By  the  rood, 
with  these,  my  brave  Fitz-Warenne,  we 
might  not  only  save,  but  win  a  kingdom  !" 

"  And  have  ye  them  not,  my  liege  ?" 
said  the  earl  mareschal  proudly.  **  Do 
you  look  for  them  amidst  the  furred  cloaks 
of  a  city's  magistracy,  instead  of  from 
your  steel-clad  nobles  ?" 

N  21  "  You 
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"  You  are  splenetic,  my  lord,"  said  the 
king,  with  that  warmth  of  manner  which 
so  often  offended  his  haughty  nobles. — ^ 
"  You  and  others  are  very  brave  men,  and 
steady  ;  but  I  have  known  few  so  faithful 
and  steady  in  all  times,  good  or  evil,  as  that 
body  of  the  citizens  of  London  which  is 
now  represented  before  me." 

The  earl  mareschal  folded  his  arms  across 
his  chest,  and  throwing  back  his  head, 
maintained  a  proud  silence,  while  intelli- 
gent glances  w^ere  interchanged  amongst 
the  surrounding  nobles,  and  Roger  de 
Clifford  said  apart  to  Philip  Basset—"  Hear 
you  not  the  earl  mareschaPs  trumpets  sum- 
moning  his  followers?  He  will  be  in 
Leicester's  tent  before  to-morrow's  noon." 

"Not  so ;  he  can  brook  the  lion's  growl," 
replied  lord  Basset,  "  but  not  a  brother 
wolf's:  when  Leicester  chafed  him,  he 
vowed  revenge ;  and  even  now  his  rage  is 
more  against  these  citizens,  for  having 
caused  the  king's  sarcasm,  than  against  him 
for  uttering  it ;  were  it  not  his  eagerness 

for 
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for  vengeance  on  Montfort,  I  would  stake 
my  life  he  would  mar  their  plan,  be  it  what 
it  may." 

"  Propound  to  us,"  said  the  king,  ad- 
dressing Fitz-Richard,  "  the  project  which 
you  desire  to  have  executed." 

"  Without  meaning  disrespect  to  any 
one  present,"  replied  Fitz-Richard,  "  1 
humbly  submit  that,  as  the  object  can  alone 
be  accomplished  by  its  being  secretly  con- 
ducted, that  it  be  not  here  discussed.  On 
our  part,  sire,  we  delegate  an  experienced 
warrior,  here  present,  Giles  Fitz-Harding ; 
and  should  your  grace  appoint  one  or  more 
of  your  nobles  to  consult  w^ith  him,  and 
arrange  the  details  of  our  scheme,  we  shall 
hold  our  purpose  so  far  completed,  and 
hasten  back  to  London,  with  earnest  hopes 
of  seeing  your  grace  ere  Christmas  enter 
it  in  triumph." 

The   king  appointed  Roger  de  Clifford 

and  Philip  Basset  to  hear  the  proposition 

of  Fitz-Harding,  with  whom  they  retired  ; 

and  Henry  having  commanded  that  Fitz- 

N  3  Richard 
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Richard  and  his  companions  should  be  ho-        \ 
nonrably   entertained,  they    retired  with 
Fulk  Fitz-Warenne. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  I  DO  not  know  what  to  make  of  these 
men,"  said  the  dame  one  day,  when  there 
were  none  present  but  Adeline  and  JNIar- 
garet;  "  there  seems  something  more  in 
agitation  than  I  can  possibly  learn  from 
the  master." 

"  What  does  he  say  it  is  ?"  inquired 
Margaret. 

"  Would  you  have  me  tell  you,  child?" 
replied  the  dame.  "  That  would  be  indeed 
making  his  impudent  words  good — I  not 
able  to  keep  a  secret ! — Now  do  you,  lady 
Adeline,  think  that  all  these  mysterious 
looks,  and  whisperings,  and  goings  back- 
wards and  forwards,  can  be  about  nothing 
but  the  association  guard,  which  enables 
us  to  sleep  quietly  in  our  beds  ?" 

"  Since  master  Fitz-Richard  says  they 
N  4  are," 
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are,"  replied  Adeline,  "  I  should  presume 
they  must  be  so." 

*'  Did  I  say  that  the  master  did  thhik 
there  ought  to  be  another  hundred  men 
for  this  ward  ?"  said  the  dame,  with  haste. 

"  Not  until  now,"  replied  Adeline,  sup- 
pressing a  smile. 

"  Well !  I  do  not  believe  a  word  about 
it,"  resumed  the  dame.  "  I  have  been  won- 
dering where  the  master  and  Fitz-Hard- 
ing  did  go  to  last  w^eek — they  were  away 
three  whole  days  and  tw^o  nights." 

"  Could  they  have  been  with  the  king  ?" 
said  Margaret. 

"  What  could  have  put  such  a  notion 
into  your  head,  child?"  said  the  dame. 
"  Do  you  think  if  they  had,  your  father 
would  not  have  told  me?— Been  with  the 
king !  that  is  a  very  odd  notion ;  yet  my 
going  to  the  queen  was  as  unlikely  ;  and 
who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  truth — I 
will  find  it  out,  as  I  am  a  woman  !" 

They  now  went  into  the  supper-room, 
where  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the 

master 
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master  and  Fitz-Harding,  whose  counte- 
nances indicated  considerable  anxiety  ;  but 
it  were  difficult  to  determine  wiiether  it 
arose  from  anticipations  of  good  or  of  ill. 

When  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and 
the  servants  were  retired,  the  dame,  fixing 
her  brilliant  dark  eyes  on  her  husband, 
said — "  Did  not  the  king  mention  me 
when  you  saw  him  last  Thursday  ?" 

Fitz-Richard  started,  looked  with  an 
astonished  air  at  the  dame,  and  then,  with 
an  altered  expression,  but  still  partaking 
greatly  of  surprise,  at  Fitz-Harding. 

The  dame  saw  her  advantage,  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  attack — "  Come,  tell  me,  had 
he  the  grace  to  say  half  the  handsome 
things  of  me  that  the  queen  did  to  me  of 
you?" 

"  Come,  come,  dame,"  said  Fitz-Hard- 
ing, anxious  to  extricate  his  friend,  "  this 
is  a  very  fair  attempt  of  yours  to  find  out 
where  we  were  last  week ;  but  what  will 
you  say  when  the  truth  does  come  out, 
and  you  find  that  my  good  friend  has 
N  5  helped 
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helped  me  to  a  Kentish  heiress,  with  more 
hides  of  land  than  there  are  in  the  parish 
of  Saint  Benedict?" 

"  Out  on  you,  captain  Fitz-Harding !" 
said  the  dame.  "  You  talk  of  marrying, 
who  have  been  laughing  at  your  friends 
these  fifty  years  !" 

*'  That  was  a  severe  speech,"  rejoined 
the  captain;  "  it  seems  as  though  you 
wished  to  prejudice  my  fortune,  by  speak- 
ing ill  of  my  taste,  and  as  fatally  of  my 
age." 

"  I  will  not  do  either,"  said  the  dame,, 
"  if  you  give  me  a  true  account  of  where 
you  took  my  husband  to  last  week ;  it  ne- 
ver occurred  to  me  until  to-night;  and  yet 
three  days  ago  I  found  his  aldermanic 
scarlet  furred  cloak  in  the  very  mail  he 
took  with  him  on  Wednesday  last." 

A  peculiar  smile  played  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Fitz-Harding  as  he,  for  a  mo- 
ment, looked  at  Fitz-Richard  ;  then  said, 
addressing  the  dame — "  Did  I  not  tell  you 
that  the  master  had  been  helping  me  to  a 

wife? 
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wife?  How  could  he  have  done  that,  un- 
less, when  we  dined  with  her  kinsman, 
he  had  worn  a  cloak  that  made  him  look 
like  an  earl?  The  Kentish  heiress  of 
whom  1  am  speaking,"  continued  Fitz- 
Harding,  "  is  not  of  noble  birth,  but  a 
yeoman's  daughter  of  the  old  Saxon  race ; 
she  is  rich,  and  free,  and  so  are  her  kins- 
men. The  Fitz  tacked  to  my  name  is  a 
stumblingblock  almost  as  great  as  my  age ; 
but  the  support  of  my  friend  and  his  furred 
gown  will,  I  trust,  do  wonders." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  you," 
said  the  dame ;  "  but  I  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion you  are  throwing  a  cloak  over  my 
eyes." 

"  Now  has  the  time  arrived,"  said  Eus- 
tace, hastily  entering  the  room,  "  when 
Leicester  and  the  king  will  try  the  mas- 
tery in  the  field." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  said  Fitz-Richard, 
rising,  his  countenance  flushed,  and  his 
frame  shaking  with  emotion. 

"  Tidings  have  just  been  sent  in  from 
N  6  Southwark 
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Southwark  by  lord  Leicester,"  replied 
Eustace,  "  that  the  king,  having  moved 
onwards,  has  been  joined  at  Merton  by  the 
prince  with  a  large  force  collected  at 
Windsor,  and " 

"  Enough  !"  said  Fitz-Richard,  collect- 
ing himself.  "  Where,  Eustace,  is  your 
troop  stationed  ?" 

Eustace  gazed  with  surprise  on  his 
father,  and  then  said — "  They  are  not  un- 
der arms;  but  their  head-quarters  are  at 
the  priory  of  the  Holy  rood." 

"Thank  Heaven  it  is  so!"  murmured 
Fitz-Richard,  with  emotion. 

"  Recollect  yourself !"  said  Fitz-Harding, 
grasping  his  arm. 

"  I  do. — Son,  go  to  the  head-quarters 
of  your  troop ;  let  nothing  that  you  may 
hear  move  you  thence,  but  the  commands 
of  those  who  have  a  right,  according  to 
martial  discipline,  to  give  them ;  and  as 
you  value  my  blessing  or  my  curse,  let 
not  a  word  fall  from  your  lips  of  any  thing 
which  you  may  suspect  of  my  intentions." 

"  I  entreat 
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"  I  entreat  of  you,  sir "  began  Eus- 
tace. 

"  I  command  your  silence,"  interposed 
his  father. 

Eustace  did  as  he  was  ordered ;  but  it 
was  with  a  troubled  air,  which  was  not 
lessened  by  the  disjointed  exclamations  of 
the  dame. 

As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  Fitz- 
Richard,  addressing  the  dame,  Adeline, 
and  Margaret,  said — "  Should  unwonted 
sounds  in  the  course  of  this  night  assail 
your  ears,  be  not  alarmed — your  safety  is 
provided  for;  but  I  conjure  you  to  keep 
yourselves  perfectly  quiet."  He  and  Fitz- 
Harding  immediately  withdrew. 

There  was  consternation  on  every  female 
brow,  and  when  they  at  length  spoke,  it 
was  but  to  utter  wild  conjectures  of  v/hat 
was  impending  over  them.  On  one  point 
alone  there  was  coherence  in  w  hat  they  said ; 
it  was  an  undivided  surprise  at  Fitz- 
Richard  having,  as  they  thought,  unneces- 
sarily banished  his  son  from  the  house,  at 

a  moment 
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a  moment  which  he  himself  seemed  to  con- 
sider of  such  critical  importance.  Again 
and  again  they  put  fresh  billets  on  the 
fire :  Saint  Paul's  clock  tolled  one,  tolled 
two,  and  still  they  started,  spoke,  and 
wondered;  the  clock  had  tolled  five  ere 
they  retired  to  their  respective  couches. 

In  the  mean  while,  Fitz-Richard  had 
gone  with  Fitz-Harding  to  the  house  of 
the  latter,  where  in,  less  than  two  hours 
were  assembled  those  persons  who  had  ac- 
companied  them  on  their  journey  to  the 
king.  Their  plan  of  procedure  was  de- 
bated on,  and  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
they  waited  to  hear  from  the  king  himself 
of  his  actual  junction  with  the  prince  at 
Merton.  They  had  just  counted  the 
clock  toll  four,  when  the  expected  messen- 
ger arrived.  He  announced  that  the  king 
and  prince,  with  all  their  forces,  were  in 
full  march  from  Merton  on  London. 

"  Up!  my  gallants,  up!"  exclaimed 
Fitz-Harding,  starting  from  his  seat: 
"  now   shall  the  imperial   eagle,   Roger 

Bigod 
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Bigod  jibed  us  with,  be  snared,  and  the 
world  know  what  a  dozen  loyal  hearts  can 
do!" 

Ev^ery  one  had  risen,  and  thrown  on  his 
cloak. 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  morning,"  said  one, 
looking  from  a  casement,  "  as  dark  as 
pitch  ;  how  fiercely  the  north  wind  drives 
the  sleet!" 

"  So  much  the  better,  man,"  said  Fitz- 
Harding,  with  that  cheering  voice  so  ne- 
cessary to  encourage  the  timid — "  so  much 
the  better !  the  watch  will  be  ill  kept— the 
sentinels  half  asleep,  and  should  we  have 
a  smart  brush,  the  wind  will  carry  the 
sounds  from  the  city." 

Dividing  into  parties,  they  proceeded 
by  different  routes  to  the  bridge,  v/here 
they  again  met,  and  found  the  gate  on  the 
side  next  the  city  open.  They  experi- 
enced no  obstruction  from  the  guard,  who 
were  slumbering  before  the  fire  in  the 
lower  chamber  of  the  gate  tower.  When 
they  had  passed  along  two-thirds  of  the 

bridge^ 
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bridge,  Fitz-Harding  cautioned  his  corn- 
panions  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  until 
they  should  hear  a  preconcerted  signal 
from  him.     He  then  advanced  alone. 

"  Who  goes  there?"  was  the  challenge 
from  a  sentinel. 

"  The  devil  take  you!"  muttered  Fitz- 
Harding;  "  you  might  have  found  it 
pleasanter  sleeping  than  watching." 

"  Who  goes  there? — Stand!"  repeated 
the  sentinel,  in  a  still  more  peremptory 
manner. 

"  A  friend !  Do  you  expect  an  enemy 
on  this  side  of  the  bridge?"  said  Fitz- 
Harding. 

"  My  orders  are  to  challenge,"  replied 
the  sentinel,  up  to  whom  Fitz-Harding 
had  walked. 

"  I  know  that,  friend,  and  deuced  stu- 
pid orders  they  are,"  replied  Fitz-Harding ; 
"  for  when  I  have  answered  that  I  am  a 
friend,  you  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied : 
now  there  is  some  sense  in  the  orders  the 
sentinel  has  on  the  other  side  of  the  draw- 
bridge ; 
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bridge;  for  if  the  person  he  challenges 
don't  give  the  countersign,  he  may  run 
his  spear  through  his  body  with  all  the 
satisfaction  imaginable." 

"  That  is  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the 
sentinel :  "  but  I  must  own,  I  should  not 
like  to  find  it  my  duty." 

"  Pshaw,  man,  you  must  not  be  over 
nice  in  these  matters,"  said  Fitz-Harding ; 
"  I  never  hesitated  running  a  man  through 
the  body  in  my  life.  Hip !  I  can't  stand 
steady.  Have  you  any  Nantz  aboard? 
The  coming  along  this  cursed  bridge  has 
set  me  a-going — didn't  I  walk  quite  stea- 
dy— hip  !  sentinel  ?" 

"  I  thought  so,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "  but 
the  wind  blows  so  strong  on  the  water." 

"  Ha !  the  wind  !  1  thought  it  could  not 
be  any  thing  I  had  drunk.  Let  me  see—four 
bottles — no,  not  four ;  but  then  that  glo- 
rious spiced  brandy.  Did  you  ever  drink 
burnt  brandy,  with  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
honey  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  sentinel. 

"  The 
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"  The  more  fool  you !"  replied  Fitz- 
Harding. 

"  Take  care,  sir,  or  you  will  fall  over 
the  coping,"  said  the  sentinel ;  "  and  there 
is  a  raging  torrent  rushing  through  the 
arches." 

"  What  is  that  to  me  ?  I  can  swim  like 
a  salmon,  up  the  face  of  a  rock  forty  feet 
high— hip!" 

"  I  wonder,  sir,  you  should  be  at  the 
trouble  of  walking  along  a  bridge." 

"  Bravo,  my  honest  friend !"  exclaimed 
Fitz-Harding ;  "  but  though  my  throat  is 
of  a  sufficiently  dry  quality  not  to  catch 
cold  from  swallowing  burnt  brandy,  my 
outward  carcase  has  some  aversion — hip ! 
— to  a  cold  bath  in  December ;  so,  friend, 
let  down  the  bridge,  that  I  may  get  home 
to  bed  at  my  good  cousin's,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester's." 

"  I  cannot  lower  the  bridge,  sir;  nor 
will  it  be  lowered  by  the  commander  of 
the  guard,  without  an  especial  order  from 
the  mayor,"  said  the  sentinel. 

"My 
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"  My  cousin,  the  bishop,  shall  give  you 
absolution  for  all  manner  of  sins  for  a 
twelvemonth  to  come,"  said  Fitz-Harding, 
"  if  you  will  get  the  bridge  lowered  for 
me — hip !" 

"  I  cannot,  sir ;  but  I  will  call  the 
guard. — Guard !" 

"  Stop,  friend,  stop !  it  is  deucedly 
selfish  in  me,  who  have  been  supping  like 
a  king,  to  expect  to  sleep  like  a  bishop : 
have  they  a  fire  in  that  ugly  old  tower?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  sentinel. 

*^  Then  push  open  the  door,  and  I  will 
take  up  my  quarters — hip  ! — until  the 
bridge — hip! — is  lowered." 

The  sentinel  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
Fitz-Harding  staggered  into  the  small 
chamber,  in  which  eight  men  were  slum- 
bering, or  most  of  them  fast  asleep.  There 
was  a  solitary  lamp,  and  a  fire,  which  only 
required  to  be  stirred  to  blaze  up.  Fitz- 
Harding,  however,  maintaining  the  cha- 
racter he  had  assumed,  sank  on  a  bench, 
and  reclining  against  the  wall,  the  hood 

of 
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of  his  cloak  shadowing  his  countenance, 
he  soon  began  to  breathe  hard,  and  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  slept. 

It  was  now  that  he  threw  a  scrutinizing 
glance    around;    he    observed    that   the 
officer  of  the  guard,  as  well  as  his  men, 
were  overcome  with  sleep,  unthinking  of 
danger.     On  a  table  were  laid  two  large 
keys :  these  he  concluded  were  the  keys 
of  the  padlocks  of  the  drawbridge,  and  of 
the  locks  of  the  gates.     They  were  the 
prize  he  aimed  at ;  but  to  gain  them  would 
be  insufficient,  should  an  alarm  be  prema- 
turely communicated   to   the   city.     He 
thought  he  had  disarmed  the  sentinel  of 
all  suspicion,  yet  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  rely  on  that  with  too  much  confidence. 
He  turned  in  his  mind  a  hundred  ways 
in  which  he  should  become  master  of  the 
keys  and   of  the  guard;   there  w^as  one 
flashed  on  his  mind — to  plunge  the  guard 
in  the  foaming  river.     It  could  be  done ; 
but  it  was  one  of  those  means  to  attain  an 
object  which  may  flash  on  the  mind  of  a 

bold 
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bold  and  fearless  spirit,  but  which  cannot 
be  acted  on  by  one  that  is  also  good  and 
generous. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  period  of  dark- 
ness was  passing  away ;  he  fancied  he 
heard  the  trumpets  of  lord  Leicester  call- 
ing to  arms,  and  that  the  forces  of  the 
king  and  prince  were  rushing  on  their 
prey.  Longer  to  defer  shutting  out 
Montfort's  army  from  the  city,  and  that 
of  the  Londoners  within  it,  would  be  to 
frustrate  their  whole  scheme.  He  threw 
one  more  scrutinizing  glance  on  the  sleep- 
ers, and  then  staggering,  yet  with  little 
noise,  from  the  tower,  came  on  the  sen- 
tinel before  the  latter  was  aware,  and 
throwing  his  cloak  over  the  man's  head, 
grasped  him  firmly  round  with  his  left 
arm,  and,  with  his  right  hand  on  his 
throat,  said,  in  a  subdued  voice — "  Utter 
not  a  word,  on  your  life !  offer  the  slight- 
est resistance,  and  I  will  throw  you  into 
the  river !" 

He  then  gave  one  sharp  whistle.     In  a 

little 
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little  while  his  coadjutors  came  up,  and 
having  consigned  the  sentinel  to  the 
charge  of  two  of  them,  the  rest  followed 
him  into  the  tower.  A  bustle,  and  some 
incoherent  exclamations,  ensued;  but  the 
whole  guard  were  soon  bound,  and  every 
man's  cloak  so  muffled  over  his  face  as  to 
smother  his  cries,  should  he  attempt  to 
utter  any.  Fitz-Harding  now  secured 
the  keys,  and  having  put  the  sentinel 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  guard  inside  the 
tower,  and  threatened  that,  should  they 
make  the  least  noise,  they  would  put 
every  one  of  them  to  death,  they  locked 
the  door,  and  went  on  to  the  bridge. 

Fitz-Harding,  with  the  sight  of  a  sea- 
man, discerned,  through  the  thick  atmo- 
sphere, th^t  morning  had  began  to  dawn, 
and  now,  with  breathless  attention,  lis- 
tened to  hear  if  aught  yet  stirred  in  Lei- 
cester's camp.  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
distant  roll  of  a  drum,  followed  by  three 
separate  strokes :  again  there  was  a  roll  of 
the  drum. — "  By  Heavens,  they  beat  to 

arms ! 
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arms^  Hark  !  the  trumpets  sound !  Listen 
to  the  tumult. — By  saint  George,  thou 
wilt  be  taken,  Montfort !" 

**  And  so  shall  we,  if  we  longer  tarry," 
said  Fitz-Richard ;  "  let  us  hasten  hence, 
and  see  if  we  can  secure  the  northern  gate." 

When  they  reached  that  end  of  the 
bridge,  Fitz-Harding  thought  there  would 
be  more  danger  of  premature  discovery  by 
mastering  the  guard,  and  securing  the 
gate,  than  by  leaving  them  undisturbed ; 
as,  after  their  departure,  any  person  who 
might  casually  approach  would  discover 
the  unwonted  state  of  things,  and,  by 
giving  the  alarm,  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  drawbridge ; 
they  therefore  passed  hastily  on,  and 
having  briefly  congratulated  each  other  on 
the  success  of  their  enterprise,  separated, 
each  going  to  his  own  house,  that  he 
might  shun  suspicion,  in  the  event  of 
failure,  of  having  been  an  actor  in  this 
bold  scheme  of  cutting  off  Leicester's  re- 
treat, 
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treat,   as   well  as  succour  from  his  city 
allies. 

Fitz-Harding  alone  went  not  home ;  he 
was  too  much  alive  to  the  success  of  their 
enterprise  to  think  of  personal  hazard,  and 
grasping,  with  a  feeling  of  exultation,  the 
massive  keys  he  carried  under  his  cloak, 
accompanied  Fitz-Richard.  There  was  a 
private  entrance  to  the  outer  offices  of 
Fitz-Richard's  house,  by  an  obscure  lane, 
which  had  long  been  disused,  and  was 
almost  forgotten  to  be  in  existence  by  his 
family.  By  this  door  Fitz-Richard  had, 
in  times  of  tumult,  occasionally  obtained 
private  egress  and  ingress.  He  now  led 
the  way,  and  having  opened  the  low  and 
massive  portal,  they  strongly  barricaded 
it  on  the  inside,  and  then  soon  found  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  mansion. 

The  fire  which  had  been  left  in  the 
supper-room  was  still  burning,  and  having 
thrown  some  more  wood  on  it,  Fitz- 
Richard  placed  a  stoup  of  brandy  on  the 
table,  and  each  having  drank  to  the  suc- 
cess 
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cess  of  the  king  and  prince,  stood  some 
moments  warming  themselves  at  the  fire. 
But  the  impatience  of  Fitz-Harding  could 
not  brook  the  being  thus  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  knowing  what  was  passing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  he 
therefore  proposed  that  they  should  ad- 
journ to  the  tower  in  the  garden,  from 
whence  they  might  hear  something  of 
what  w^as  passing  in  Southwark.  To  this 
Fitz-Richard  readily  consented,  and  they 
had  soon  taken  their  stations. 

Day  had  fully  dawned,  and  they  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  sounds  of  martial  tumult. 
— Trumpets  from  various  quarters  were 
sounding  the  calls  to  arms,  and  commands 
to  change  positions ;  drums  beat,  and  the 
hum  of  an  aroused  multitude  was  heard. 
While  they  thus  listened  to  the  tumult  in 
lord  Leicester's  quarters,  their  eyes  were  at- 
tentively fixed  on  the  bridge.  All  there 
seemed  still. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  aspirated  Fitz-Rich- 
ard,  "  our  enterprise  is  still  successful !" 

VOL.  II.  o  "  Listen! 
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"  Listen  !  That  trumpet  summonses 
the  warder !"  said  Fitz-Harding,  grasping 
his  friend's  arm.  "  No  answer. — Hark ! 
again  he  sends  forth  a  shriller  blast.  By 
saint  George,  it  is  glorious  !  Do  you  hear 
the  tumult  gathering  hitherward?  By 
Heavens,  Leicester  is  in  full  retreat,  and 
curses  his  evil  fate  on  finding  that  it  is 
cutoff!" 

The  exultation  of  Fitz-Harding  and 
Fitz-Richard  was  at  its  height ;  they  could 
scarcely  draw  breath,  so  intensely  great 
was  their  anxiety. 

After  a  rapid  march,  the  dawn  of  day 
discovered  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
king  and  prince  the  surprised  army  of  lord 
Leicester,  who  had  not  calculated  on  the 
enemy's  advance  so  immediately  following 
the  intelligence  of  their  junction  at  Mer- 
ton.  Montfort  was  no  sooner  apprized  of 
the  unexpected  danger,  than  he  gave  the 
necessary  orders  for  his  army  being  formed, 
and  his  force  being   wholly  unequal   to 

meet 
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meet  that  of  the  king  and  prince,  he  pre- 
pared to  retire  into  London. 

This  was  the  critical  circumstance  on 
which  Fitz-Richard  and  his  coadjutors  had 
calculated  :  they  had  successfully  executed 
their  part  of  the  enterprise,  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  the  royal  army  to  seize  the 
conjuncture,  to  establish  Henry  firmly  on 
the  throne  of  England. 

Leicester  had  been  hastily  armed,  and 
had  mounted  his  horse.  Thomas  de  Clare, 
Robert  de  Vere,  Henry  de  Hastings,  and 
other  young  noblemen  immediately  at- 
tached to  his  person,  received  his  various 
orders.—"  Hasten,  Vere,  and  seize  the 
bridge.  —  Hastings,  tell  lord  Derby  to 
maintain  the  battle  with  his  archers  and 
men  at  arms,  while  his  cavalry  retire. — 
Clare,  tell  Gloucester,  the  moment  he  sees 
the  enemy  advance,  to  cover  his  own 
retreat,  and  fall  back  slowly  on  the  bridge." 

These   and  other   orders    were  hastily 
given,   and  the  young  warriors   galloped 
to  the  several  standards  to  deliver  them, 
o  2  Robert 
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Robert  de  Vere  reached  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bridge,  and  beheld  a  par- 
ty of  soldiers  with  a  trumpeter,  standing 
with  looks  of  surprise  amidst  that  portion 
of  the  city  guard  whose  station  was  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  drawbridge. — "  What 
do  the  fools  gaze  at  ? — sound  your  trum- 
pet !"  The  man  obeyed ;  but  there  was 
no  answer,  and  the  bridge  was  still  high 
up,  and  the  gates  beyond  it  closed. — "The 
devil  take  that  sleeping  guard  !"  exclaimed 
lord  Oxford. — "  Sound  on,  trumpeter,  un- 
til you  crack  your  cheeks!"  He  again 
sounded  the  summons,  but  there  was  no 
reply. 

"  Thrice,  sir,  before  you  came,"  said  the 
constable  Rhyse  ap-Jones,  "he  sounded 
his  trumpet  to  the  truest  notes  of  sum- 
mons I  ever  heard ;  they  would  have  been 
blithely  answered  from  Castle  Gannock's 
warder's  horn,  had  Llewellyn  been  before 
its  walls,  but  these  citizens  are  asleep." 

Robert  de  Vere  only  heard  that  former 
blasts  of  the  trumpet  had  been  unanswer- 
ed, 
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ed,  when  he  began  to  apprehend  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  He  command- 
ed the  summons  to  be  repeated  uninter- 
mittingly,  and  with  as  many  trumpets  as 
should  come  up;  then  putting  spurs  to 
his  steed,  rode  furiously  in  search  of  Lei- 
cester. 

He  found  him  in  the  front  of  lord  Der- 
by's battle,  which,  with  Hereford's,  shewed 
bravely  to  the  enemy,  while  their  heavy- 
mounted  men  at  arms  were  retiring  on  the 
bridge. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Oxford,  endeavouring 
not  to  be  heard  by  others,  "you  must 
fight  the  enemy — the  city  has  betrayed  us 
— there  is  no  passage  by  the  bridge." 

"  Perdition  !  —  it  is  false  !"  exclaimed 
Leicester. 

'•  Do  you  mean,  my  lord,  that  I  speak 
falsely  ?"  said  De  Vere,  wdth  haughtiness. 

"  No,  no,  good  Oxford — hasten  back  to 
the  bridge — I  must  pass  my  army  over  the 
river,  or  all  is  lost." 

''  It  were  better,  my  lord,"  said  Vere, 
o  3  not 
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not  yet  satisfied,  "  that  you  should  your- 
self see  that  you  have  a  passage  to  retreat 
by — the  enemy,  though  forming  into  bat- 
tle array,  do  not  yet  advance." 

"  You  are  right,  Kobert,"  said  Montfort. 
"  Fly  along  the  line,  and  tell  every  com- 
mander to  maintain  the  post  his  troops 
occupy." 

Vere  set  out  full  speed,  and  Leicester 
galloped  towards  the  bridge.  The  whole 
course  was  thronged  with  those  troops 
which  had  been  ordered  to  retreat.  These 
he  commanded  to  halt,  and  form  into  a 
body  of  reserve,  during  the  execution  of 
which  he  arrived  at  the  bridge. 

All  was  here  uttermost  confusion.  These 
on  the  Surrey  side  were  vociferating  to  a 
crowd  of  persons  who  had  been  attracted 
along  the  bridge  by  the  sounds  of  the 
trumpets  and  clangour  of  preparation  for 
battle — while  those,  clambering  posts  and 
chains  so  as  to  project  their  bodies  in  view 
of  the  opposite  line  to  the  drawbridge,  were 

endeavouring 
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endeavouring  to  explain  that  the  guard 
and  keys  were  locked  up  in  the  tower. 

The  countenance  of  Leicester  would 
have  betrayed  to  a  keen  observer  the  agi- 
tation of  his  mind,  when  he  thus  beheld 
his  retreat  cut  off.  Were  all  his  deep-laid 
plans  and  towering  prospects  to  be  at  once 
ended  ?  To  return  to  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  perish  in  the  unequal  conflict, 
seemed  the  only  alternative  left.  Had  a 
crown  for  ever  passed  from  him  ?  He 
aroused  himself. — "  Constable,  dispatch  a 
boat  across  the  river,  and  ascertain  why 
the  drawbridge  is  not  let  down — tell  them 
that  1  must  retire  with  my  army  into  the 
city." 

"  The  floods,  sir,  and  the  ebb  of  the  tide," 
replied  the  constable,  "  cause  such  a  cur- 
rent, that  were  half-a-dozen  boats  to  at- 
tempt the  passage,  if  they  were  not  all 
swamped,  not  one  would  reach  the  other 
side  these  two  hours.  1  recollect  once  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  Menai " 

"  Coxcomb  .'—Command  that  the  bridge 
0  4  be 
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be  let  down,"  said  Leicester  to  one  of  the 
constable's  captains ;  and  then,  with  a  trou- 
bled mind,  he  rode  from  the  bridge  to  the 
head  of  his  army. 

*•'  Coxcomb !"  muttered  Rhyse  ap-Jones 
— -"  and  who  is  this  proud  Frenchman  that 
calls  a  descendant  of  king  Arthur  cox- 
comb? and  to  give  foul  names  when  he 
dare  not  face  the  enemy  ! — Coxcomb  !  I 
shall  see  thy  coxcomb  on  yonder  city's 
gate  before  Rhyse  ap-Jones  is  one  day 
older." 

When  Leicester  arrived  in  front  of  his 
army,  and  beheld  the  enemy  completely 
formed,  and  in  such  superior  force  as  left 
him  nothing  to  hope  by  battle,  he  was  filled 
with  despair,  but  yet  successfully  conceal- 
ed it,  and  gave,  with  a  collected  mien, 
orders  for  the  better  disposal  of  his  own 
array. 

In  the  mean  while  the  opportunity  which 
had  been  so  happily  achieved,  of  putting, 
by  one  blow,  an  end  to  the  troubles  of 
years,  was  on  the  brink  of  being  lost,  from 

an 
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an  observance  of  a  point  of  etiquette.  It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  previous  to 
a  general  battle,  for  the  assailing  party  to 
send  a  formal  challenge  by  a  herald  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  opposite  army,  and  when  this 
had  been  duly  answered,  the  attack  might 
be  commenced,  either  on  that  day,  or  on 
any  subsequent  one,  at  discretion. 

As  Leicester  and  the  barons,  with  all 
their  forces,  were  not  only  proclaimed  re- 
bels, but  actually  under  excommunication 
from  the  sovereign  pontiff,  they  had  no 
right  to  expect  that  the  courtesies  of  war 
should  be  extended  to  them,  nor  could 
such  have  been  in  contemplation  when 
the  plan  of  surprising  them  in  South- 
wark  was  decided  on.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  moment  when  by  one  vigorous  charge 
the  victory  would  have  been  the  king's, 
the  attack  was  delayed  by  this  absurd 
custom. 

Henry  and  the  prince,  surrounded  by 

the  chief  nobles,  were  in  the  centre  of  the 

army,  when  it  was  demanded  that  a  herald 

o  5  should 
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should  be  sent  with  the  customary  forma- 
lities to  challenge  lord  Leicester  and  the 
barons. 

"  They  are  rebels,  and  merit  no  such 
courtesy,"  said  the  king,  warmly. 

Some  of  the  chief  barons  present  had 
lately  been  the  same,  and  frowned  at 
Henry's  speech.  The  earl  mareschal  was 
one  of  these,  and  he  also  recollected  the 
hasty  words  of  the  king,  when  he  had 
himself  spoken  slightingly  of  the  citizens' 
offer  to  give  Leicester  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  which  was  now  on  the  point 
of  being  accomplished.  The  haughty  earl 
could  not  brook  the  thought  of  the  king 
owing  his  crown  to  the  management  of  a 
handful  of  citizens,  instead  of  the  nobles 
who  were  faithful  to  him,  or  had  recently 
joined  his  standard.  With  these  feelings 
he  took  up  the  king's  words. — "  Rebels 
they  may  be,  sire,  as  was  your  uncle,  the 
lion-hearted  Richard,  and  so  also  your 
father,  but  the  courtesies  of  war  v>^ere 
ever  extended  to  them." 

"Why 
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*'  Why  does  the  earl  mareschal,"  said 
prince  Edward,  "  remind  my  royal  father 
of  long-atoned-for  errors  of  prince  Richard 
and  prince  John  ?  and  doing  so,  place 
yonder  rebels  on  their  high  footing  ?" 

"  In  yonder  fair  array,  sir  prince,"  re- 
plied the  earl,  "  are  some  of  the  chiefest 
barons  of  England,  and  although  in  error 
now,  have  not  lost  their  claim  to  chival- 
rous consideration." 

"  Rebels  have  ever  friends  amongst  the 
proud,"  said  Henry,  with  hasty  passion. 
'*  Let  us  then  treat  them  as  excommuni- 
cated by  the  sovereign  pontiff." 

"  Those  who  hold  their  possessions  of 
him,"  said  the  earl  mareschal,  proudly, 
"  may  tremble  at  his  thunder." 

The  king  felt  the  taunt,  but  did  not  re- 
ply. 

Prince  Edward  looked  around. — "  Do 
you  think,  my  lords,"  he  said,  "  we  should 
send  a  herald  with  formal  challenge  to  the 
enemy  ?" 

Several  voices  said  it  had  ever  been  the 
o  6  custom. 
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custom,  and  ought  not  now  to  be  dispens- 
ed with. 

The  prince  felt  the  sacrifice  of  most  va- 
luable time,  but  he  was  also  sensible,  that 
should  a  feeling  of  disgust  arise  amongst 
his  new  supporters,  and  he  observed  espe- 
cially the  earl  mareschal's  frown  and  words 
when  Henry  spoke  of  excommunicated 
traitors,  they  might  desert  him  in  the 
moment  of  battle.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  constrained  to  recommend 
that  the  usual  formalities  should  be  com- 
plied with. 

While  the  royal  army  thus  remained 
inactive,  Leicester  endeavoured  to  give 
his  forces  the  best  appearance,  as  well  as 
power,  of  resistance ;  yet  ever  as  he  moved 
from  rank  to  rank,  he  wondered  at  the 
delay  in  the  enemy's  onset,  for  as  he 
would  not  himself  have  been  so  scrupulous 
as  to  sacrifice  a  certain  success  at  the 
shrine  of  chivalry,  it  had  not  entered  his 
imagination  that  the  king  would  do  so  to 
him.     During  this  period  he  again  sent 

the 
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the  earl  of  Oxford  to  the  bridge.  The 
scene  was  here  terrific — the  cries  of  an  in- 
numerable multitude,  who  had  hurried 
from  the  city  and  crowded  the  bridge, 
were  intermingled  with  the  clashing  of 
bars  of  iron,  which,  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  had  been  brought  forward 
to  break  down  the  gates,  and  chains  which 
upheld  the  drawbridge. 

The  constable  Rhyse  ap-Jones,  whose 
fate  it  had  been  to  command  a  guard  of 
Leicester's  army  in  this  quarter,  had  been 
on  the  spot  from  daylight,  and  while  he 
censured  every  thing  that  was  done  by 
others  as  unskilful,  and  totally  different 
from  all  he  had  ever  read  of,  there  were 
so  many  contrary  directions  ever  branch- 
ing off  from  the  direct  line  of  his  own 
recommendations,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  make  progress  under 
them.  When  Vere  rode  up,  and  beheld 
the  heads  and  arms  on  every  side  the 
gates  and  drawbridge,  and  heard  the  cla- 
mour of  voices  and  echoing  of  the  iron 

beams. 
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beams,  as  they  were  assailed  by  the  Lon- 
doners, he  hoped  that  in  a  few  minutes 
their  success  would  be  complete  and  the 
passage  opened;  but  Rhyse,  holding  his 
bridle,  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
their  succeeding. — "  Those  fools  of  citi- 
zens, my  lord,  would  make  one  laugh, 
were  it  not  on  such  a  serious  occasion. 
There  are  they  attempting  to  burst  those 
enormous  gates,  with  bars  of  iron  not 
thicker  than  your  wrist,  and  endeavouring 
to  wrench  chains  strong  enough  for  Ar- 
chimedes to  have  raised  this  world  on. 
Now,  my  lord,  would  you  but  order  up 
a  petrary  and  a  couple  of  mangonells,  I 
would  forfeit  my  existence  we  would  bat- 
ter down  both  bridge  and  gates  within  an 
hour." 

"  Good  constable,  we  have  neither  a 
petrary  nor  a  mangonell  in  our  whole 
camp,"  said  Vere,  amused  amidst  his  anx- 
iety by  the  propositions  of  the  constable ; 
"  but,  my  good  friend,  we  do  not  want 

to 
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to  destroy  the  bridge — we  want  it  down, 
that  we  may  pass  by  it  into  the  city." 

"  True,  my  lord,  and  on  consideration, 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  destroy  so  no- 
table a  work  as  that  bridge.  I  have  been 
studying  its  architecture  these  two  hours,, 
and  shall  certainly  recommend  to  my 
prince  having  one  like  it  to  a  strong  castle 
I  want  him  to  build  on  the  top  of  Snow- 
don." 

The  mere  mob,  who  had  hitherto  as- 
sailed the  fastenings  of  the  drawbridge, 
were  now  dispossessed  of  their  station  by 
more  efficient  men,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  set  to  work,  intimation  of 
which  could  be  gathered  from  their  simul- 
taneous cries,  as  they  tugged  at  the 
spars  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
wrench  open  the  gates,  induced  young 
Oxford  to  hope  that  in  a  little  time  the 
passage  might  be  opened.  Anxious  to 
communicate  this  intelligence,  and  to  par- 
take in  the  battle  if  it  had  already  com- 
menced, he  hastened  to  the  front  of  the 

army. 
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army,  where  he  found  lord  Leicester 
calmly  observing  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my. 

"  There  has  been  treachery,  my  lord,  at 
the  bridge,"  said  Vere ;  "  but  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  have  had  no  part  in 
it ;  and  I  trust  that  within  an  hour  the 
passage  will  be  open." 

"  That  would  be  useless  to  us,"  replied 
Leicester,  **  if  yonder  drivellers  would  take 
advantage  of  our  jeopardy.  What  idiot 
councils  guide  them  I  can  scarce  conjecture, 
unless  the  mareschal  and  some  others  wish 
to  be  again  our  friends. — A  herald  !  By 
saint  George,  they  are  courteous  and  most 
kind !  Let  the  trumpet  sound  the  barons' 
call !" 

A  herald,  attended  by  a  trumpeter, 
slowly  advanced  from  the  centre  of  the 
royal  army ;  while,  summoned  by  Leices- 
ter's trumpet  call,  the  barons  of  his  party 
galloped  from  their  several  stations  to  their 
leader,  and,  with  him,  advanced  some 
paces  in  front  of  the  centre  of  their  line, 

and 
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and  there  awaited  the  approach  of  the  he- 
rald. 

When  the  royal  herald  had  arrived 
within  a  suitable  distance,  the  trumpet 
thrice  sounded,  and  the  herald  then  pro- 
claimed, in  the  king's  name,  the  earls  of 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Derby,  and  nume- 
rous other  barons,  traitors  and  rebels,  and 
commanded  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
king. 

This  was  heard  with  scornful  smiles  by 
the  proud  barons ;  and  as  the  herald  rode 
away,  Leicester  said  to  those  around  him 
— "  There  is  little  to  fear  from  those  who 
know  not  when  the  game  is  their  own ;" 
and  then  aside  to  Thomas  de  Clare — "  A 
December  day  is  bat  a  short  one,  and 
since  Harry  Plantagenet  has  contrived 
to  lose  the  half  of  this — more  precious 
than  a  kingdom — we  must  spin  out  the 
remainder  in  answering  his  challenge. 
Make  a  display  of  trumpets  and  pursui- 
vants in  front  of  our  array,  to  amuse  the 

royal 
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royal  goose,  but  send  not  forth  our  herald 
with  fierce  defiance  until  this  grey  sky  is 
deepening  into  night." 

Leicester's  proud  spirit  was  once  more 
exalted ;  fortune,  which  had  frowned  on 
him  so  sternly  at  the  break  of  day,  now 
shone  kindly  with  the  meridian  sun, 
which,  breaking  for  awhile  through  the 
fogs  of  winter,  gilded  the  arms  and  ar- 
mour  of  his  battle,  while  the  royal  host 
was  enveloped  by  a  gloomy  mass  of  va- 
pour. 

The  royal  cause  was  lost.  The  Lon- 
doners had  battered  down  the  gates — had 
torn  up  the  staples  which  held  the  draw- 
bridge ;  the  passage  was  open. 

From  that  moment  a  continuous  body 
of  the  city  forces  poured  along  the  bridge, 
and  ere  the  barons'  herald  had  answered 
the  royal  defiance,  Leicester's  army,  which 
in  the  morning  was  not  one-third  the 
number  of  the  king's,  was  now,  at  the 
close  of  day,  of  superior  strength. 

During  the  whole  day,  Adeline   and 

Margaret 
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Margaret  had  watched  from  Adeline's 
turret  window  the  bridge  and  tumult 
on  it,  and  hearkened  with  thrilling  anx- 
iety to  every  sound  of  trumpet  and 
drum  which  came  from  Southwark.  At 
the  breakfast  and  dinner-table,  Fitz-Rich- 
ard  and  Fitz-Harding  had  been  present. 
At  the  former,  though  little  was  said, 
their  countenances  were  animated,  and 
every  glance  indicated  confidence  ;  but 
when,  soon  after  noon,  they  assembled  to 
dinner,  their  aspect  was  totally  changed, 
and  at  every  sudden  noise  Fitz-Richard 
started.  Fitz-Harding's  brows  were  knit, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  he 
hurried  his  friend  away.  From  that  mo- 
ment Adeline  remained  at  her  turret  win- 
dow. 

"  There  has  been  a  dreadful  conspiracy 
discovered,"  said  Margaret,  when  on  one 
occasion  she  entered  Adeline's  room. — 
"  Would  you  believe  it,  some  horrid 
wretches  took  advantage  of  the  darkness 
and  storm  of  last  night,  or   rather   this 

morning. 
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morning,  when  we  were  counting  Saint 
Paul's  clock  tolling  the  hours,  and  mur- 
dered every  one  of  the  guard  on  the 
bridge — they  stabbed  them  to  the  heart 
as  they  slept,  and  cut  off  their  heads,  and 
threw  the  poor  wretches  into  the  raging 
torrent ;  and  then  they  tied  the  keys  of 
the  gates  and  drawbridge  to  a  large  stone, 
and  sunk  them  in  the  river." 

"  Your  serpent  cures  its  own  bite," 
said  Adeline.  "  But  tell  me,  Margaret, 
for  what  do  they  say  the  city  soldiers  are 
marching  along  the  bridge  ?" 

"  There  is  a  great  battle  fighting  in 
South wark,"  replied  Margaret,  "  and  now 
that  our  people  have  been  able  to  let  down 
the  bridge-gates,  our  troops  are  march- 
ing across  the  river  to  aid  the  barons. — I 
wonder  if  Eustace  is  along  with  them." 

With  an  intense  anxiety  Adeline  watch- 
ed the  continuous  train  of  soldiers  which 
passed  along  the  bridge,  and  not  perceiv- 
ing that  it  received  any  check,  feared  that 

the 
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the  barons  had  proved  too  strong  for  the 
army  of  the  king. 

Night  closed  rapidly  in,  and  drove  Ade- 
line from  her  post,  which  no  longer  was 
one  of  observation. 

At  the  supper-table  the  countenances  of 
both  Fitz-Iiichard  and  Fitz-Harding  in- 
dicated the  disappointment  of  their  hopes, 
without  the  extent  of  their  participation 
in  the  events  of  the  day  being  surmised. 
The  dame  had  been  greatly  perplexed, 
and  in  some  degree  alarmed  :  she  had 
heard  that  some  citizens  of  eminence  were 
suspected  of  having  formed  a  deep  plan 
with  the  king  to  get  possession  of  the  city. 
This  she  connected  with  her  husband's 
recent  absence,  and  carrying  with  him  his 
scarlet  furred  gown.  She  knew  her  hus- 
band well ;  he  was  not  a  man  who  would 
carry  a  state  dress  for  the  purpose  of  woo- 
ing a  country  heiress,  either  for  himself  or 
friend.  'No,  no,  thought  the  dame,  with 
all  his  faults,  Fitz-Richard  is  not  an  empty 
fop ;  but  if  he   really  did   conceive   this 

grand 
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grand  plan  of  giving  up  the  rebel  barons 
to  the  king,  I  will  never  forgive  either 
him  for  not  letting  me  into  the  secret,  or 
that  old  bachelor  Fitz-Harding  for  making 
a  fool  of  me  about  his  Kentish  heiress. — 
Her  husband's  conduct  on  the  preceding 
night,  when  Eustace  announced  the  march 
of  the  armies  of  the  king  and  prince,  as- 
sisted to  confirm  the  dame  in  the  belief 
that  she  was  right  in  suspecting  her  hus- 
band of  participation  in  these  momentous 
events.  The  seriousness  of  the  affair  how- 
ever happily  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  dame's  mind.  She  could  tease  and 
enjoy  the  little  torment  she  inflicted  ;  but 
intentionally  to  injure,  she  was  wholly  in- 
capable. 

Supper  passed  nearly  in  silence,  and  the 
dame,  Adeline,  and  Margaret,  had  retired 
for  the  night,  when  Eustace  entered  the 
room,  where  he  found  his  father  and  Fitz- 
Harding  seated  nearly  in  front  of  the  fire, 
with  each  an  arm  rested  on  the  table,  on 
w^hich  stood  beakers  and  goblets. 

The 
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The  countenance  of  Eustace  was  pale 
and  agitated ;  the  disorder  of  his  whole 
appearance  indicated  exertion  of  body,  as 
did  his  face  that  of  mental  anxiety.  Fitz- 
Harding  observed  his  father  put  his  hand 
to  his  own  forehead,  veiling  as  it  were  his 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  fire  ;  he  thought 
he  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
filling  a  goblet,  offered  it  to  Eustace,  who, 
bowing  his  head  to  both,  drank  it,  and  set 
down  the  cup. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Surrey  to-day  ?" 
said  Fitz-Harding. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Eustace,  "  without 
having  any  thanks  to  offer  to  those  who 
thought  to  bar  our  passage." 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  v\4iole  guard  at  the 
drawbridge  were  murdered  by  those  who 
stole  the  keys?"  asked  Fitz-Harding, 

Eustace  looked  Fitz-Harding  full  in 
the  face. — *'  I  seek  not,"  he  said,  "  an  un- 
willing confidence  from  any  man,  but  I 
do  not  choose  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  How 
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"  How  do  I  trifle  with  you  ?"  asked 
Fitz-Harding. 

"  When  you  ask  me  the  truth  of  what 
passed  at  the  drawbridge  before  break  of 
day,"  replied  Eustace,  "  when  you  your- 
self were  as  free  as  air,  and  you  knew  that 
I  was  then  captive  at  the  priory  of  the 
Holy  rood  by  command  of  my  father." 

"AVell  then,"  said  Fitz-Harding,  "if 
I  am  not  to  question  you  of  your  own 
knowledge,  have  you  any  objection  to 
tell  me  what  is  intended  to  be  done  with 
those  who  drowned  or  swallowed  those 
keys?" 

"  There  is  a  strong  quest  after  them," 
said  Eustace,  "  and  a  bitter  fate  threaten- 
ed them  ;  for  my  part,  I  have  voted  the 
drumboy's  punishment." 

"  'Sdeath !  don't  they  merit  the  axe  ?" 
exclaimed  Fitz-Harding. 

"  The  axe !  why  that  is  the  reward  of 
men  of  spirit,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
fail,"  replied  Eustace ;  "  but  those  cautious 
fellows,  who  have  created  a  world  of  bus- 
tle 
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tie  without  beingseen,  excite  commiseration 
in  no  one ;  indeed  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if 
the  royal  army  breaks  up  without  a  battle, 
there  is  nothing  would  delight  our  people 
so  much  as  whipping  the  key-stealers  from 
the  tower  they  so  bravely  stormed." 

"  Have  you  heard  who  are  likely  to  be 
so  treated  ?"  said  Fitz-Harding. 

"  I  have  not — and  I  hope  I  never  shall," 
said  Eustace,  with  a  serious  voice. 

"  Come,  my  boy,  fill  your  goblet,"  said 
his  father,  "  and  tell  us  what  has  passed 
in  Surrey." 

"  The  captain  of  a  troop  sees  little  of 
the  general  battle  field,"  replied  Eustace ; 
"  and  all  I  know  is,  that  we  had  no  fight- 
ing ;  I  have  heard  some  of  Leicester's 
officers  say,  that  had  the  king  attacked 
him  before  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was 
forced,  the  earl  must  inevitably  have  been 
beaten,  and  either  slain  or  taken;  but, 
thanks  to  the  courtesies  of  war,  so  much  of 
the  eight  hours  daylight  was  lost  in  cere- 
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mony,  that  we  had  time  to  pass  by  the 
bridge  twenty  thousand  men,  which  made 
so  formidable  an  appearance  in  support  of 
the  barons'  defiance,  that  I  expect  to  find 
tlie  royal  army  will  have  retired  as  they 
advanced,  in  the  night." 

"  Have  you  left  your  troop  in  Surrey  ?" 
inquired  his  father. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
how  affairs  stood  here ;  and  as  I  trust  that 
all  is  well,  I  shall  drink  one  more  cup,  and 
return  to  my  quarters." 

When  Eustace  departed,  Fitz-Richard 
and  Fitz-Harding  looked  at  each  other, 
with  so  much  of  the  expression  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  defeated  by  causes 
in  themselves  as  small  as  those  by  which 
they  had  attempted  to  achieve  a  great  en- 
terprise, that  their  countenances  gradually 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  Fitz-Harding, 
breaking  the  silence,  said — "  Let  us  and 
our  colleagues  keep  our  own  counsel,  and 
we  may  escape  the   halter ;  and  in  after 

times 
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times  say  how  we  aimed  to  give  a  king- 
dom by  a  key,  and  a  king  lost  his  crown 
by  a  message  of  ceremony." 
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